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Preface 


This volume is the edited English version of my book, Al-MaturlcLi und die sun- 
nitische Theologie in Samarkand, originally published in 1997 by E.J. Brill. In 
addition to the original publication it includes a number of corrections and 
addenda as well as references to more recent publications on al-Maturldl, 
including the Istanbul edition of his Qur’an commentary which was completed 
in 2011 (see the introductory chapter of “The State of Research and Current 
Conceptualizations”). 

The publication of this English translation was made possible by the per¬ 
sonal dedication of several people whom I would like to thank by name: Wadad 
al-Qadl (Chicago), Sebastian Gunther (Gottingen), and Hinrich Biesterfeldt 
(Bochum) who were ready from the outset to include the book in the series 
Islamic History and Culture, Kathy van Vliet from E.J. Brill, who diligently saw 
the work through to completion, and Nicolas Hintermann (Zurich), who pre¬ 
pared the index. The greater part of this project, however, was the result of the 
inexhaustible efforts of Rodrigo Adem, a former student of Wadad al-Qadl who 
is currently completing his PhD thesis at the University of Chicago. He not only 
expended considerable personal effort to translate the book, but also carried 
on innumerable discussions with me on its theological topics. In this respect 
he was the ideal translator, combining linguistic fluency with knowledge of the 
held, interest in the subject matter, and a keen sense of judgment. 
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Introduction 


i The Famous Unknown 

Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Maturldi (d. 333/944) is among 
the few Islamic theologians whose significance needs no emphasis nor special 
reminder. His reputation as a groundbreaking mutakallim is long undisputed; 
his influence on later generations, which manifested in its own school of theol¬ 
ogy, is acknowledged by all. This legacy has raised him to the rank of a leading 
teacher of the Islamic faith, and al-Maturldi is still referred to as such to this 
day in nearly every handbook and survey on Islam. 

Yet, despite this high estimation and ubiquitous accolade, a certain uncer¬ 
tainty is to be found. With all due respect to the oft-cited mutakallim, one still 
feels at a loss to describe his theology with precision, and to explain the means 
by which he distinguished himself from the other representatives of his dis¬ 
cipline. Up to this point, what has been said about al-Maturldi describes his 
aforementioned historical status considerably more than it does his actual 
work or personage. We hear, for instance, that he was, next to al-JubbaT 
(d. 303/915-6), Abu Hashim (d. 321/933), al-Ka‘bI (d. 319/931), and al-Ash'ari 
(d. 324/935-6), one of the greatest thinkers of the early classical era of kalam . 1 
Most prominently emphasized after this point is that the second Sunni 
school of kalam, the influence of which has lasted over hundreds of years, 
can be traced back to him. 2 Yet, the very basis of this latter achievement, i.e., 
al-Maturidi’s specific doctrine itself, is still not known in all of its specifics. One 
does find publications on his doctrine that are somewhat informative, but the 
overall picture remains irritatingly vague. Indeed, its contours are so lacking 


1 Richard M. Frank, “Notes and Remarks on the tabaf in the Teaching of al-Maturldi,” in 
Melanges d'Islamologie: Volume dedie a la memoire deArmandAbelparses collegues, ses eleves 
etses amis, ed. P. Salmon (Leiden, 1974), 137. Likewise see idem, Beings and Their Attributes: 
The Teaching of the Basrian School of the Mu'tazila in the Classical Period (Albany, ny, 1978), 
mi; cf. Alnoor Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam: Atoms, Space, and Void in Basrian 
Mu'tazili Cosmology (Leiden, 1994), 6 and others. 

2 According to the most frequent descriptions; cf. the typical example of Macdonald, ei 1 , s.v. 
“Maturidi”; Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, ed. Franz Babinger (Fleidelberg, 
1925) 1170 A.S. Tritton, Muslim Theology (London, 1947), 174; Louis Gardet and M.M. Anawati, 
Introduction a la theologie musulmane: Essai de theologie comparee (Paris, 1981), 6of. 
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in focus that even in the more recent literature one can still come across such 
articles as “The Obscurity of al-Maturidi” or “The Problem of al-Maturidi.” 3 

Modern research is not to be blamed for this strange divide between the 
fame of our theologian and our knowledge of his work. The problem begins 
much earlier, in the medieval Arabic sources themselves. There we encoun¬ 
ter the surprising phenomenon that in a large number of classical representa¬ 
tions of the divisions in Islamic theology where one would most expect to see 
al-Maturidi prominently mentioned, his name is strikingly absent. The reason 
for this was not a conscious disregard, but a certain historical or geographical 
configuration, so to speak. Al-Maturidi did not live in Iraq or another central 
region of the Islamic world, but carried out his scholarly activity in Samarqand, 
i.e., at the far eastern border of the Oecumene. Ideas from other regions 
reached that area, but local intellectual developments did not interest anyone 
further to the west, even in Baghdad. As a consequence, al-Maturidi was ini¬ 
tially unknown, and his influence was restricted for a long time to Samarqand 
and his Transoxanian homeland. 

This changed only in the middle of the fifth/eleventh century, as the Seljuks, 
coming from the northeast, expanded their rule successfully into the core 
dominions of Islam. 4 As they advanced, they brought with themselves the 
theology that they had become familiar with in Transoxania, and made sure 
as well, though not always through the most judicious means, to make this 
theology known in these central Islamic territories as well. At first this led to 
turbulence, especially in Iran, and opened old wounds between the Hanafites 
and Shafi'ites who consequently faced off anew—this time as followers of 
al-Maturidi and al-Ash'ari, respectively. 5 Later however, they came to a recon¬ 
ciliation that, significantly, was initiated in Syria. The Zangid ruler Nur al-Din 
(r. 5^-68/1146-74) paved a way by which he would advocate the strengthening 
of Sunnism as a whole, which meant toleration of the differences between the 


3 Both titles are from Montgomery Watt. “The Obscurity...” is the title of the pertinent chapter 
in his The Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh, 1973), 312; “The Problem...” is 
an essay of his that appeared in the Melanges d'lslamologie: Volume dedie a la memoire de 
ArmandAbelparses collegues, ses eleves etses amis, ed. P. Salmon (Leiden, 1974), 264-269. 

4 On the following, compare Madelung’s foundational work, which is extraordinarily rich 
in material, Wilferd Madelung, “The Spread of Maturidism and the Turks,” in Actas do iv 
Congresso de Estudos Arabes e Islamicos, Coimbra-Lisboa 1 g 68 (Leiden, 1971), 109-168, esp. 
124ft. 

5 On this see idem, Religious Trends in Early Islamic Iran (Albany, ny, 1988), 26ff. (with the 
chapter title: “The Two Factions of Sunnism: Hanafism and Shaffism’j; Tilman Nagel, Die 
Festung des Glaubens. Triumph und Scheitern des islamischen Rationalismus im n.Jahrhundert 
(Munich, 1988), 363k 
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individual Sunni schools. 6 What he instituted found appeal and a following 
among the Ayyubids (from 564/1169), and was upheld most notably in the sub¬ 
sequent century, when the Mamluks came to power (from 648/1250). Within 
their territory they established the definitive principle of the equal authority 
of all the Sunni legal schools; and if this was initially intended for the four 
great schools of law, then in principle it could be extended to theology. It is cer¬ 
tainly not a coincidence that in Syria of the eighth/fourteenth century, voices 
could be heard articulating what to us today seems to go without saying: in 
Sunni Islam there are two recognized katam methodologies, one the doctrine 
of al-Ash'arl, and the other the Maturidite doctrine from distant Transoxania. 7 

Thus did al-Maturldl finally gain general recognition, and to a degree that 
only a few Islamic theologians have been similarly granted. But this relatively 
late acknowledgment had its own share of consequences; such a delay was 
ultimately responsible for the fact that his teachings are not described or even 
alluded to in any of the well-known Islamic heresiographies—which almost 
all originate from before the eighth/fourteenth century. The fact that al-Ash‘arI 
fails to mention the man from Samarqand in his Maqatat at-Istamlyln is not 
surprising if one reflects on its early date of composition (ca. 300/912-3). It 
is noteworthy, however, that the same observation can be made of consider¬ 
ably later heresiographers such as Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037), Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064), al-Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) and others. Even Ibn Khaldun 
(d. 8o8/r4o6), who shows himself to be an expert on katam in his Muqaddima, 
mentions numerous thinkers by name without including al-Maturldl in his 
presentation. 8 

This was of direct consequence for the course taken by modern research, 
since for a long period of time its conception of early Islamic theology was 
determined by such heresiographical works: Its first important source was the 
K. al-Milal wa-l-nihal of al-Shahrastanl, which was widely accessible by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 9 Soon thereafter followed other heresiog¬ 
raphies that initially attracted great interest because it was believed that early 
katam in particular would be objectively and systematically laid out in them. 


6 Madelung, “The Spread,” 155ft 

7 Compare the third section of this introduction: “The Second Image: al-Maturidl as Eastern 
Counterpart to al-Ash‘arI.” 

8 Cf. Ibn Khaldun, Al-Muqaddima, as vol. 1 of Ta'rlkh al-Allama Ibn Khaldun, ed. Y.A. Daghir 
(Beirut, 1965-67), 830 ult.ff. and 852.ioff. In English translation see The Muqaddimah: An 
Introduction to History, trans. Franz Rosenthal (New York, 1958), vol. 3, 46IT., 6iff. 

9 The edition of the text, procured by Cureton, appeared in 1842 and 1846; the German transla¬ 
tion of Haarbriicker appeared in 1850 and 1851. 
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But, as it would happen, when these sources were silent on a certain theolo¬ 
gian, a void arose beyond which it was hardly possible to proceed further. This 
is precisely what happened in the case of Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. He was 
discovered—only around the turn of the century—through other texts, where 
one could read how significant he had been as a theologian. But the typical 
heresiographical “reference books” that an fslamicist could refer to at the time 
did not offer any further information. And so initially the opportunity to attain 
more precise information on the teachings and ideas of the highly-praised 
mutakallim was simply unavailable. 


2 The First Image: al-Matundi as Faithful Successor to Abu Hamfa 

That the heresiographies remain silent does not necessarily mean that 
al-Maturidi was entirely neglected or passed over in the pertinent medieval 
literature. On the contrary, there are two other genres of sources in which 
observations on his doctrines are to be culled; these even provide a specific 
interpretive image to his name. Yet in order to properly categorize these repre¬ 
sentations of al-Maturidi, one must first consider the geographical and tempo¬ 
ral circumstances in which they emerged and were conveyed. 

The first remarks on our theologian naturally originate from the region in 
which he was active, namely, Transoxania. When reflecting on the nature of 
their theological tradition, scholars of that region from the hfth/eleventh cen¬ 
tury held that it had been decidedly imprinted by al-Maturldl’s contributions. 
This is the sense of the testimony given by Abu 1 -Yusr al-PazdawI (d. 493/1100), 10 
for instance, and by his younger contemporary Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi (d. 
508/1114), who expressed the same thoughts even more pronouncedly. * 11 Neither 
of them, intended to identify al-Maturidi as the founder of Sunni theology in 
Transoxania, however. To them he was rather an outstanding representative of 
the same; not as a founder, but as a thinker who masterfully laid out and inter¬ 
preted a long-standing theological doctrine. Instead, they were in agreement 
on placing Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767) at the original genesis of the school. He was 
remembered as having provided the correct answers to all definitive questions 
in matters of faith, and what he taught is supposed to have been transmitted 


10 Abu 1 -Yusr Muhammad al-PazdawI, K. Usui al-din, ed. Hans Peter Linss (Cairo, 1383/1963), 
2.-2ff. Hereafter cited as Usui. 

11 Abu 1 -Mu‘in Maymun b. Muhammad al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adilla, ed. Claude Salame 
(Damascus, 1990-93), vol. 1,358.15!!. Hereafter cited as Tabsira. 
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and elaborated upon by all his successors in Bukhara and Samarqand without 
detectable alteration. 

In the writings of al-PazdawI, this position is expressed in two ways. First, he 
calls his own school, not the “Maturldlya,” but deliberately ashab Abl Hanlfa . 12 
Flaving said this, he repeatedly endeavors to reiterate to the reader that one 
or another particular doctrine had, of course, already been professed by Abu 
Hanlfa. 13 Al-Nasafl’s remarks are even more explicit and systematic. He does 
not merely rely on the fact that the great Kufan is cited by name in northeast¬ 
ern Iran every now and then. His goal was to prove that Abu Hanlfa’s doctrine 
had in fact been passed on from generation to generation intact and without 
interruption. To that end, he used the topic of God’s attributes as an instructive 
example, writing what was to be understood as an affirmation of tradition and 
a program for the future: Al-Nasafi begins this with the statement that in the 
entirety of Transoxania and Khurasan, all the leading figures of Abu Hanlfa’s 
companions ( inna aim mala askabi AblHanlfa... kullakum) that followed his 
way in the principles ( usuL ) as well as the branches ( juriC ), and that stayed away 
from L lizal (i.e., the doctrine of the Mu'tazilites), had already “in the old days” 
held the same view (on God’s attributes) as he did. 14 In order to prove this, a 
historical digression follows, in which names of earlier prominent Hanafites 
of Transoxania are listed. In this presentation, al-Nasafi describes the history 
of the Samarqand school, running through a contiguous chain of scholars 
with apparently equivalent theological perspectives. This chain begins with 
Abu Hanlfa, continues with Muhammad b. al-Hasan (al-Shaybanl), and con¬ 
tinues through the ranks on to al-Maturldl and his successors. 15 Al-Maturldl 
is viewed in this presentation as a member—albeit a prominent one—of a 
homogenous series of theologians. His merit is supposed to have come from 
advocating theological doctrine in a particularly brilliant and astute manner; 
this was a doctrine, however, that all the other scholars followed in principle as 
well. Because of this, al-Nasafi repeats in several places that al-Maturldl always 
deferred to the statements of the school founder from Kufa, 16 and when he 
praises al-Maturldl it is with the honorific of “the most knowledgeable person 
on the views of Abu Hanlfa” (a'raf al-nas bi-madhahib Abl Hanlfa ). 17 


12 Usui, 190.9. 

13 On the doctrine of attributes (ibid., 70.nf.); on human capability for action (ibid., ii5.i4ff.); 
on the concept of belief (ibid., i52.6ff.). 

14 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.6-8. 

15 Ibid., vol. 1, 356-8-357.9. 

16 For example, ibid., vol. 2, 705.gff. and 829.1t 

17 Ibid., vol. 1,162.2b 
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It is noteworthy that we can detect an apologetic undertone with al-Pazdaw! 
as well as with al-Nasafi. This was directed at the Ash'arites of Nishapur, who 
had apparently censured the Transoxanians for allowing unacceptable innova¬ 
tions in their theology. At the focal point of this critique was the doctrine of 
divine attributes professed in Samarqand and the surrounding areas. This was 
denounced by the Ash'arites as a heretical innovation of the fifth/eleventh- 
century that none of the predecessors ( salaf) had adhered to. 18 Such a critique, 
however, was obviously easy to disprove on a historical basis: It was undeni¬ 
able that al-Maturldl had been active at the turn of the fourth Islamic century, 
contemporaneous with al-Ash'arl, one might add. 19 An even more convincing 
counter-argument aimed to antedate al-Maturldl: If Abu Hanlfa stood behind 
the entire Transoxanian theological tradition, then the circumstances could be 
explained and vindicated from every doubt: in this light, the askab Abi Hanlfa 
of Samarqand not only adhered to proper doctrine, but could maintain its 
legitimacy through the important Islamic principle of historical seniority. 

Admittedly this apologetic argument did not promulgate any entirely novel 
view of things, but for this same reason it must have been viewed as cogent and 
rather plausible, given the established custom which stood behind it. Indeed, 
Abu Hanlfa’s name had been cited in Transoxania in this manner for a long 
period of time. Already by the third/ninth century, texts named him as the 
highest authority, and al-Maturldl, too, did not fail to demonstrate his rever¬ 
ence for him in many instances. 20 Thus if al-Pazdaw! and al-Nasafi pointed 
to the great Kufan as the actual authority of Transoxanian theology, this was 
not decisive for Abu Hanlfa’s lauded status, but rather against al-Maturldl’s, or 
to be more precise, against the conceivable possibility of selecting him as the 
new leader and eponym of the school. His emergence did not signify a break in 
the teachings of faith; his doctrine was in no way a new paradigm. What really 
mattered was the tradition itself, and by paying homage to this tradition arose 
the image of Abu Hanlfa as school founder, with Abu Mansur al-Maturldl as 
his brilliant interpreter. 


18 Ibid., vol. l, 3io.8ff.: compare also al-Pazdawi’s reaction, Usui, 69.10ft and 70.5ft. On this 
general theme, see Rudolph, “Das Entstehen der Maturidiya,’’ zdmg 147 (1997): 393-404. 

19 The chronological comparison with al-Ash‘arI must have played a role in the polemic, as 
Tabsira, vol. 1, 240.8ft shows, where it is explicitly stated that al-Maturldl adhered to a 
particular doctrine that was only later adopted by the Ash'arlya. 

2 o Cf. Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Maturldl, K. al-Tawhld, ed. Fathalla Kholeif 

(Beirut, 1970), 303.15, 304.1, 369.21, 382.19 [hereafter cited as Tawkld.]-, idem, Ta’wllat 
al-Qur‘an, ed. Ahmet Vanholu (Istanbul, 2005), vol. 1, 81.8,105.7,121.8, 158.10,193.8, 231.1, 
343.11, 354.4, 369.14, 393.2, 408.5 and many others (cf. the indices of the other volumes) 
[hereafter cited as Ta’wlldt]. 
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Once this decision was taken, it gained credency in times to follow. It is 
thus unsurprising that we commonly read in later literature about the Abu 
Hanifa-school of northeastern Iran. Ibn al-Da‘ 1 , for example, a Shl'ite author 
of the sixth/twelfth century, relates that the theologians of Transoxania of his 
time are Hanahtes with determinist leanings. 21 Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/1370) 
described the doctrine of the Maturidlya two hundred years later, saying that 
it was the doctrine of ashab Abl Hanlfa . 22 Even the Ottoman scholar Kamal 
al-Din al-Bayadl (d. 1078/1687), committed without a doubt to al-Maturidi’s 
ideas, also rotely cited the same tradition: His main theological work bears the 
title Isharat al-maram c an ‘Lbarat al-imam, and states after just a few lines that 
the foundation of all religious knowledge is to be found in the articulations of 
the “leader of leaders” ( imam aL-a‘imma), i.e., Abu Hanlfa. 23 


3 The Second Image: al-Matundi as Eastern Counterpart to a I-Ash'an 

The two latter authors named, al-Subkl and al-Bayadl, lead us to the second 
image that was developed in the Islamic sources. Taj al-Din al-Subkl in par¬ 
ticular played a prominent role in this development since he seems, as far as 
we know, to be its first exponent. In order to understand his conceptualiza¬ 
tion of things, we must recall that the famous Shafi'ite qadl was neither from 
Transoxania nor in a situation comparable to that of al-PazdawI or al-Nasafi. 
Born in Cairo in the eighth/fourteenth century many generations after their 
lifetimes, he spent the greater part of his life in Syria, where he carried out 
his scholarly activity. The distinct environment and new era was characterized 
by conditions that differed fundamentally from those mentioned previously. 
For al-Subkl, the rivalry between the Maturidite-Hanafites and other Sunni 
currents of thought no longer stood in the foreground. His experience was 
imprinted much more by the Religionspolltik of the Mamluks, whose highest 
goal consisted of bringing about the accommodation and mutual recognition 
of all the Sunni schools. 


21 In Ibn al-Da‘ 1 , K. Tabsirat al- ‘awammfima'rifat maqalat al-anam, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal (Tehran, 
131.3/1934), 91.9: “Hanafiyan-i bilad-iKhurasan u-kull-i ma-wara‘a-nahr u-Farghana u-bilad-i 
Turkjabrl bashand. ” 

22 See the following section. 

23 Kamal al-Din al-Bayadl, Isharat al-maram min 'ibarat al-imam, ed. Yusuf ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
(Cairo, 1368/1949), i8-5f. with an enumeration of works attributed to Abu Hanlfa (in this 
edition, page 18 is the first page of text of the Isharat). 
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AI-SubkI’s contribution to this development was no small one. He was, 
as stated from the outset, a Shafi'ite judge whose work, Tabaqat al-Shaf 'Clya 
al-kubra, has remained significant for identifying and chronicling his legal 
school. The aim of this work, however, was not to advance a polemic against 
the other madhhabs-, it was characterized by a reconciliatory attitude which is 
nowhere as evident as in those passages related to our inquiry. 

The theme al-Subkl’s addresses there is the prolonged success of Ash'arite 
theology. He clearly viewed this as definitive, because according to his thesis, 
all true Sunnis by his time had either come to follow this method or at least one 
that was comparable. This he supports first by mentioning the Shafi'ites that 
of course generally adhered to Ash'arite teachings. 24 Still, al-Subkl’s intention 
goes beyond this obvious assertion. He thus goes on to maintain that one could 
(with only three insignificant exceptions) legitimately equate al-Tahawi’s 25 
teachings (to which many in Egypt still adhered) with those of al-Ash‘ari. And 
in the following sentence the Malikites are also named as good Ash'arites. 26 

The greatest challenge to this notion, and the one that also requires the 
most explanation, is addressed in the last relevant excerpt of this text. It is 
represented in those whom al-Subkl calls “the Hanafites,” 27 which means those 
Hanafite and Maturldite scholars who had come from the East and become so 
numerous in Damascus and Aleppo since the sixth/twelfth century. 28 The qadl 
had apparently read their books and thereby come to a reassuring conclusion: 
What they taught did not deviate foundationally from the doctrine of al-Ash'ari. 
The differences ( khilafat ) were restricted, in fact, to thirteen points in total, of 


24 See al-Subki, Tabaqat al-Shafi’iya al-kubra, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hulw and 
Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanahi (Cairo, 1964-76), vol. 2, 261.10ft. 

25 We still lack a clear image of Tahawl (d. 321/933), a traditionist oriented Hanafite from 
Egypt. His juristic works have been variously examined. On his life, see the introduc¬ 
tion to Jeanette Wakin’s The Function of Documents in Islamic Law: The Chapters on Sales 
from TahawTs Kitab al-Shurut al-Kablr (Albany, ny, 1972), 23k where she has presented 
the most important reports. His creed is of theological interest, and has been translated 
repeatedly (first in Joseph Hell, Von Mohammed bis Ghazalt (Jena, 1915), 37ft) hut has not 
been examined yet. Cf. for the moment Arent Jan Wensick, The Muslim Creed: Its Genesis 
and Historical Development (Cambridge, 1932), 140k, andW. Montgomery Watt,-Formative 
Period, index. 

26 Al-Subkl, 26i.-ioff. 

27 Ibid., 261.-2. 

28 The reports on these Hanafites have been collected by Madelung, “The Spread,” i4gff. The 
significance of Syria is moreover attested to by the fact that al-Subki, in the entire excerpt 
mentioned, disputes with the Hanafite scholar Abu 1 -Abbas known as Qadi al-Askar (d. 
767/1365 in Damascus), cf. al-Subkl, 261.4. 
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which six were real issues of content (ma’nawi), while the other seven were 
mere differences in articulation ( lafzl ). 29 This, according to al-Subki, ought 
not be a motive for accusing the other side of disbelief or innovation ( takfir 
and tabdV respectively). 30 Even the Ash'ariya had issues which they disputed 
among themselves. 31 At the end of the day it could be maintained that all of 
the methodologies that claimed to be Sunni were in agreement on all theologi¬ 
cal questions of consequence. 

Al-Subki stood by the conclusion of this evaluation in a Nunlya, which as 
he himself affirms, had already become notably popular during his lifetime. 32 
One of his students, a certain Nur al-Din Muhammad b. Abi al-Tayyib al-Shirazi 
who came to Damascus in 757/1356 from Jllan, even authored a commentary 
on it. 33 Its influence should not be underestimated. Abu ‘Udhba revived it (ca. 
1125/1713) 34 when he wrote on the same theme almost four hundred years later. 
His text, al-Rawda al-bahlyaflma bayna al-Asha’ira wa-l-Maturldlya, does not 
go conceptually beyond al-Subkl’s, 35 but this makes clear to us precisely how 
farsighted the views of the Mamluk qadl from the eighth/fourteenth century 
had truly been. His views were in accordance with a general exigency toward 
harmonization that not only distinguished its own time period but would con¬ 
tinue ultimately to become a part of Sunni self-conception. 

The relationship between the Nunlya and the Raw da al-bahlya has long been 
known in the available research, and has also given occasion to many examina¬ 
tions and analyses. 36 Less obvious is the observation that the texts of al-Subki, 
al-Shirazi, and Abu ‘Udhba were by no means the only Islamic articulations of 
the congruity between al-Ash'ari and al-Maturidi. Rather, it seems that a whole 
genre of literature was developed on this particular theme. This is especially 
true in Ottoman times, to which an entire series of relevant texts attests. 


29 Ibid., 26i.-3ff. 

30 Ibid., 261 ult. f. 

31 Ibid., 262.5^ 

32 The wording of the qaslda is reproduced ibid. 262.-i2ff.; on its popularity see ibid. 262.9ft 

33 Ibid., 262.nff. 

34 We know almost nothing about him; see the brief reports of Jean Spiro in “La Theologie 
d’Abou Mansour al-Matouridy,” in Verhandlungen des xni. Internationalen Orientalisten- 
Kongresses (.Hamburg 1902) (Leiden, 1904), 2g3f.; gal, vol. 1,195 and suppl. vol. 1, 346. 

35 Abu ‘Udhba, al-Rawda al-bahiya fi-ma bayna'l-Asha'ira wa-l-Matundiya (Hyderabad, 
1322). Right from the beginning Abu ‘Udhba (3.12-14) emphasizes that the two kalam 
schools are coequal. The adherents of both are situated on the path of guidance. 

36 On this see the following chapter. 
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One of these is by ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulus! (d. 1143/1730) 37 and carries the 
title Tahqiq al-intisar fi ittifaq al-Astiarl wa-l-Maturidi ’aid kkalq al-ikhtiyar. 
It had long been considered lost, but has recently been identified from a 
Damascus manuscript and is now also available in a printed edition. 38 Two 
further texts on the theme have been known for longer and were already 
available for consultation in older printings. The first text is entitled Nazm 
al-fara’id wa-jam’ al-fawa’idfi bay an al-masa’il allatiwaqa’afiha l-ikhtilaf bayna 
al-Maturidiya wa-l-Ash’ariyafil-’aqa’id. This was composed around 1133/1721 by 
Abd al-Rahlm b. All Shaykhzade 39 and probably served as a handy and eas¬ 
ily accessible compendium of theology. Its reader could find out, without too 
great an effort, which teachings, according to the knowledge of the author, 
the mashayikh al-Uanafiya and the mashayikh al-Asha’ira, had specified as 
the forty pivotal questions of faith. 40 The second text is a more elaborate and 
challenging work, and was published in 1305/1887-8 in Istanbul. The title page 
bears the caption K. al-Simt al- ‘abqarlfi shark ai iqd al-jawharifi L-farq bayna 
kasbay al-Maturidi wa-l-Ash’ari; and as the title indicates is a composite of 
the work of two Maturidite scholars. The foundation must have been the ‘Iqd 
al-jawhari, a book of Khalid Diya’ al-Din, which cannot have appeared before 
the second half of the eleventh/seventeenth century. 41 The second layer is a 
commentary by Abd al-Hamid al-Kharputl (actually al-Khartabirtl) who we 
may assume was a prominent compiler and commentator of theological texts 
of the same era. 42 

It had thus become a prevalent practice to juxtapose the Sunni kalam 
schools and to compare them with one another. 43 By this time theological 


37 On him see gal, vol. 2, 345ft and suppl. vol. 2, 473ft. 

38 Edward Badeen, Sunnitische Theologie in osmanischer Zeit (Wurzburg, 2008). This con¬ 
tains the text (pp. 81-132 of the Arabic) as well as a short introduction on the author and 
his work (pp. 51-61 of the German). 

39 On the author see gal, suppl. vol. 2,659. 

40 ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. ‘All Shaykhzade, Nazm al-fara’id wa-jam ' al-fawa’id fi bayan al-masa’il 
allatiwaqa’afiha l-ikhtilaf bayna al-Maturidiya wa-l-Ash'ariyafil-'aqa’id (Cairo, 1317/1899). 
This work was printed in Cairo 1317/1899 and is 60 printed pages; on this work see Daniel 
Gimaret, Theories de I’acte humain en theologie musulmane (Paris, 1980), 95k, 172k 

41 Brockelmann names him in gal, suppl. vol. 2, 909, no. 39 as the unknown author of a 
work by the title of ‘ Iqd al-jawhar. It is permissible, despite this, to identify him with 
Khalid Diya’ al-Din, mentioned in gal S i 759 8: This personage left behind annotations to 
Siyalkuti’s (d. 1067/1656) super-gloss on Najm al-Din al-Nasafi’s articulation of belief. 

42 He wrote, for example, glosses on a commentary on a work of Birkawl (d. 981/1573); see 
gal, suppl. vol. 2, 657, no. 21 d.a. 

43 Besides the texts named here, an additional three texts have the same theme: 
1) Kamalpashazade (d. 940/1533), Risala fi ikhtilaf bayna al-Asha’ira wa-l-Maturidiya; 
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standards had been so reinforced that such comparisons were not focused 
on differences, but rather with an eye toward harmonization. Regardless, not 
every scholar felt compelled to uphold the dictum of affinity between the doc¬ 
trines of al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturldl. Kamal al-Din al-Bayadi (d. 1078/1687) for 
instance, who was mentioned earlier, deliberately dispensed with these gen¬ 
eralizations and attempted, in spite of them, to present a new image based 
on the original sources. What he discovered was a cause for suspicion and 
led to the following, by no means euphoric, judgment: The reoccurring state¬ 
ment that the contradictions between al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi are merely 
linguistic ( lafzl ) is a complete delusion ( wahm ), and wishful thinking on the 
part of such commentators. In reality the disagreement is based on matters of 
content (ma’nawt ) 44 —and indeed, as he pedantically documents, occurs not 
regarding a few issues, but actually fifty problems of the most diverse themes 
and types. 45 Ultimately, however, al-Bayadi does not wish to be a mischief- 
maker in the midst of all the willingness to compromise and reconcile. This 
is because, according to his conceptualization, civil order among the Sunnis 
is more important than emphasizing respective particularities which could 
possibly lead to social strife. He thus abates himself, adding that these fifty 
problems still only deal with minutiae. This gives him the room to impart a 
maxim which is of decided import; namely, that both theological schools must 
mutually respect one another and do not have the right to dismiss or defame 
the other as heretical ( tabdT ). 46 


4 The State of Research and Current Conceptualizations 

The statements on al-Maturidi that we have encountered in the Islamic sources 
thus combine and transmit certain concepts from their own particular theo¬ 
logical history. Their origins lie partly in the fifth/eleventh century and partly 
in the eighth/fourteenth century. Their main tendencies depend on whether 
they are written from the perspective of a “Maturidite,” or a “Sunni,” or in the 
case of al-Bayadi, from a combination of various perspectives. It has not been 


2) Yahya b. ‘All b. Nasuh Naw‘1 (d. 1007/1598), Risalafil-farq bayna madhhab al-Asha'ira 
wa-l-Maturidlya\ 3) Muhammad al-Isbari Qadizade (c. 990/1582), Risala Mumayyiza (or 
Mumayyizat) madhhab al-Maturldlya \an al-madhahib al-ghayrlya. These texts are also 
edited and briefly analyzed in Badeen. 

44 Al-Bayadi, 23.13. 

45 Ibid., 53 - 4-56 ult. 

46 Ibid., 23-i3f. 
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easy for modern researchers to discover these relations, since the texts men¬ 
tioned were not always as readily available as they are today, but were procured 
bit by bit, through discoveries of manuscripts or through an acquaintance with 
unique oriental prints. Unfortunately, it was the most recently composed texts 
that were delved into first, i.e., those authored in Ottoman or Mamluk times. 
After some time, Maturidite texts from the fifth/eleventh century followed. 
Only afterwards did the works that al-Maturidi himself left behind become 
available such that they came to the general foreground of interest. 

As a result of this turn of events, one may regard the history of the research 
as non-linear, and actually divided into three greater stages. Each draws on 
a particular corpus of texts available to it, and thus reflects, consciously or 
unconsciously, the image presented in those texts. 

The first stage, which continued until the middle of the twentieth century, 
was represented by the comparison of al-Ash'ari and al-Maturidi. It was ini¬ 
tiated by Spitta (T876), who consulted the Rawda al-bahlya of Abu ‘Udhba 
for his book on al-Ash'arl, and made it so well-known that it was henceforth 
accorded great importance. On the basis of Abu ‘Udhba, Spitta listed the thir¬ 
teen known points of disagreement between the two theologians. Along with 
this list, he adopted the thesis that al-Maturidi and al-Ash'arl had, all in all, pro¬ 
fessed the same teachings, and differed from each other only in small details. 47 
Spiro (1904) was then to discover shortly after the turn of the century that Abu 
‘Udhba had merely been a later compiler. As he was able to prove, the idea of 
the analogy between the two systems went as far as al-Subkl, i.e., the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. 48 However, this only accorded the idea more authority, 
and it was henceforth considered more or less proven that two nearly identical 
kalam schools had developed in Sunni Islam. Even Goldziher (1910) somewhat 
tersely pronounced: "It is not worth addressing the small differences between 
these closely related doctrinal views in more detail.” 49 And after him a num¬ 
ber of authors pronounced similar verdicts, their evidence inevitably being the 
list of the thirteen points of difference. This is the case, to various degrees, for 
Horten (1912), 50 MacDonald (1936), 51 Klein (1940), 52 and Tritton (1947). 53 This 


47 See Wilhelm Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abu ‘l-Hasan al-As‘ari’s (Leipzig, 1876), ii2ff. 

48 Spiro, 294. 

49 Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam , ii7f. 

50 Max Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme der spekulativen Theologen im Islam nach 
Originalquellen dargestellt (Bonn, 1912), 531. 

51 See D.B. MacDonald, ei 1 , s.v. “Maturidi” (vol. 3, 475-7); compare Shorter ei (1961), 362L 

52 In his introduction to the edition of al-Ash‘ari’s Ibana, trans. W.C. Klein as Abu l-Hasan All 
ibn Isma'll al-Ash'arTs al-Ibanah ‘an usul al-diyanah (The Elucidation of Islam’s Foundation) 
(New Haven, 1940), 37. 

53 Tritton, Muslim Theology, i74ff. 
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same tendency was, in a certain way, even represented in the generally more 
astute observations of Gardet and Anawati (1948). 54 

Al-Maturidi’s own works, in contrast, were not taken into account at that 
time, even though it was known that two very important texts of his were 
extant in manuscript form: the Ta’wlldt al-Qur'an or Ta’wlldt ahl al-sunna, of 
which several manuscripts existed in Europe, 55 and the K al-Tawhtd, which 
Goldziher (igo4) 56 and Browne (ig22) 57 had already referred to. But these 
texts were left unexamined, which explains why the impression that one had 
of al-Maturidi was completely dominated by the comparative approach— 
namely, by the concept of a “second al-Ash'ari from the East.” 

This view changed only due to the fruits of the second stage of research, 
which took place during the 1950s and ’60s. Its merit lay in its verification of the 
close relationship between the Maturldite and the Hanahte tradition, and was 
chiefly accomplished by three researchers with respectively different empha¬ 
ses. Schacht (1953) drew attention to the previously overlooked “prehistory” 
of the conceptualization of al-Maturidi. He explained that a popular Hanahte 
theology had already existed by the third/ninth century, and he emphasized 
the necessity of comparing it with the ideas of al-Maturidi. 58 Tanci (1955), on 
his part, brought to light the later historical self-conception of Maturldite the¬ 
ology. We have him to thank for the reference to the revealing passages in the 
Tabsirat cil-addla, in which Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi describes the Samarqand 
school and traces it all the way back to Abu Hanlfa. 59 This allowed for the dis¬ 
covery of another image of al-Maturidi; one from within the Maturldite school 
itself, which aimed at depicting the theologian as a mere exegete of his famous 
Kufan predecessor. At the same time, this discovery laid the groundwork for 
the possibility of dismantling the one-sided “Sunni” approach of the late 
Middle Ages: the great extent to which al-Maturidi’s theology was bound to the 
early Hanahtes was now realized, and one could now conclude that its spread 
and development was directly linked to the history of that legal school. This 
overview, greatly needed but demanding in its execution, was accomplished 
by Madelung (1968) in his previously mentioned breakthrough publication 


54 Gardet and Anawati, 6of. 

55 Observed by Brockelmann, gal i 195 u. Si 346. 

56 In an article found in the appendix of Spiro. 

57 Edward Granville Browne, A Supplementary Hand-List of the Muhammadan Manuscripts 
including all those written in the Arabic Character, Preserved in the Libraries of the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1922), 167 (no. 1015 (a)). 

58 Joseph Schacht, “New Sources for the History of Muhammadan Theology,” Si 1 (1953): 24b 
and 36ff. 

5 9 Muhammad b. Tavit al-Tanci, “Abu Mansur al-Maturidi,” Ankara Ilahiyat Fakultesi Dergisi 

4 (i 955 )- 
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“The Spread of Maturidism and the Turks.” 60 There he demonstrated what was 
presented at the beginning of this work; that al-Maturidi’s influence had long 
been restricted to Transoxania until his theology finally made its way west¬ 
ward, traveling with the Turks to the central territories of Islam. 

Even Madelung could not access an edition of the works of our scholar 
while developing his theses; these titles, though long known of, had not yet 
been made available in printed form. Their contents, however, had been par¬ 
tially made public and several authors had consulted the pertinent manu¬ 
scripts in order to inform themselves firsthand about the theological views of 
al-Maturidi. Gotz (1965) for example, did so in his presentation of Ta’wllat ahl 
ai-sunna, in which he described the Istanbul manuscripts and explained vari¬ 
ous doctrinal particularities of the work. 61 Schacht (1953) had already empha¬ 
sized in his previously mentioned article the importance of the K. al-Tawhld, 
and expressed therein his intention to edit it himself. 62 Unfortunately, he was 
not able to actualize this plan. But interest in this text was widely awakened, 
such that several publications from the 1960s are to be found in which the K. 
aL-Tawkld is discussed either as a whole (Allard 1965) 63 or examined with an 
eye toward specific topics and themes (Brunschvig 1965) 64 and Vajda (1966 
and 1967). 65 

Al-Maturidi’s works themselves only emerged as the focus of interest in the 
third stage of research which began in 1970 and continues to this day. ft com¬ 
menced with the edition of K. aL-Tawkld by Kholeif (1970), followed one year 
later by the first volume of the Ta’wlLat published by Ibrahim and al-Sayyid 
‘Awadayn (1971). Around the same time, the Qur’an commentary was also the 
subject of a London dissertation (Rahman 1970). A critical edition was pro¬ 
posed therein, which, however, appeared only some years later—again, as a 
single incomplete volume (printed in 1982 in Dacca and in 1983 in Baghdad). 
After these first attempts to make al-Maturidi’s works accessible, more than 
twenty years passed before interest in editing his works regained its impetus. 
A great share of the responsibility for these renewed efforts belongs to Bekir 


60 The lecture was held in 1968 and appeared in print in 1971. 

61 Manfred Gotz, "Maturidi und sein Kitab Ta’wllat al-Qur’an,” DerIslam 41 (1965): 27-70. 

62 Schacht, “New Sources,” 4if. 

63 Michel Allard, Leprobleme des attributs divins dans la doctrine d’al-As'ari et de ses premiers 
grands disciples (Beirut, 1965), 419-427. 

64 Robert Brunschvig, “Devoir et Pouvoir: Histoire d’un Probleme de Theologie musulmane,” 
Si 20 (1964): 25b 

65 Georges Vajda, “Le temoignage d’al-Maturidi sur la doctrine des Manicheens, des 
Daysanites et des Marcionites Arabica 13 (1966): 1-38 and 113-128; and idem, “Autour de 
la theorie de la connaissance chez Saadia,” rej 126 (1967): 135-189 and 275-397. 
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Topaloglu: In 2002, he published a Turkish translation of the K al-Tawhld, and 
in collaboration with Muhammed Aruiji followed in 2003 with a new edition 
of the Arabic text. 66 After this, attention turned to the Ta’wllat: In 2004, a com¬ 
plete edition of this work appeared for the first time (in five volumes); however, 
it was based on the texts of only two later manuscripts (among the over thirty 
extant) and lacked the standards of a critical edition. 67 Thus, in 2005, publica¬ 
tion began in Istanbul of a new, well documented, and critical edition of the 
Ta’wllat al-Qur’an by the collaboration of several editors under the supervision 
of Bekir Topaloglu. It has been arranged in eighteen volumes. 68 

Parallel to the initial activity in editing and publishing his texts, research on 
al-Maturldl has intensified since 1970 as well, as scholars began to take a closer 
look at his theological views. In the process, the Ta’wllat al-Qur’an received 
less attention; only two contributions were dedicated to it, those published 
by Rahman (1981) 69 and Galli (1982). 70 Besides these two, Gilliot (2004) made 
use of the text when he tried to explain an ambiguous Qur’anic passage that 
has been the object of many debates. 71 In contrast, the K. al-Tawhld, which 
has a much greater significance for the study of kalam, has had a far greater 
reverberation. This much was evident from the extensive first reactions fol¬ 
lowing the publication of the printed edition. 72 But it is even more clearly 
documented by the great number of contributions written since on specific 


66 Kitabu’t-Tevhld, ed. Bekir Topaloglu and Muhammed Arugi (Ankara, 2003). The new edi¬ 
tion reads better than the Kholeif edition in some parts, but does not take into account 
the possibilities that a comparison of other testimonies (such as that of Abu Salama 
al-Samarqandi, Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, etc.) would provide for the constitution of the text. 
Thus the K. al-Tawhld here is cited from the Kholeif edition, which is more well-known 
and more readily accessible. 

67 Ta'wllat al-Qur’an, ed. Fatima Yusuf al-Khaymi, 5 vols. (Beirut, 2004). 

68 Ta'wllat al-Qur’an, ed. Bekir Topaloglu et al. 18 vols. (Istanbul, 2005-11). 

69 Muhammad Mustafizur Rahman, An Introduction to al-Maturidi’s Ta'wilat Ahl al-Sunna 
(Dacca, 1981). 

70 Ahmad Mohamed Ahmad Galli, “Some Aspects of al-Maturldi’s Commentary on the 
Qur’an,” is 21 (1982): 3-21. 

71 Claude Gilliot, “L’embarras d’un exegete musulman face a un palimpseste. Maturldl et la 
sourate de lAbondance ( al-Kawthar , sourate 108), avec une note savante sur le commen- 
taire coranique d’lbn al-Naqlb (m. 698/1298)” in Words, Texts and Concepts Cruising the 
Mediterranean Sea: Studies on the Sources, Contents and Influences of Islamic Civilization 
and Arabic Philosophy and Science Dedicated to Gerhard Endress on his Sixty-fifth birthday, 
ed. R. Arnzen and J. Thielmann (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 33-69. 

72 See in particular the reviews by Madelung in zdmg 124 (1974): 149-151; Frank in olz 71 
(1976): 54-56; Daiber in Der Islam 52 (1975): 299-313; and van Ess in Oriens 27-28 (1981): 

556-565- 
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aspects of the work: Frank (1974) examined the role of “natures” ( tabcC'C) in 
al-Maturidi’s theology, 73 and Watt (1973 and 1974) 74 attempted a general pre¬ 
sentation of the text, from which he also initiated a series of doctoral theses 
intended to describe the environment of our thinker more precisely. 75 A bit 
later we find Monnot (1977), whose interests lay in the K. al-Tawhld’s repre¬ 
sentation of dualism, 76 Gimaret (1980), who made a precise analysis of its 
theory of human agency, 77 and Ibrahim (1980), who summarized its proofs for 
God’s existence. 78 At the same time, Pessagno translated the text completely 
into English 79 and examined it in a series of articles on intellect and faith 
(!979), 80 the concept of will (1984), 81 theodicy (1984), 82 and the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Muhammad b. Shablb’s teachings (1984). 83 In the meantime, the level 
of interest in the East was also significant. We must primarily mention the 
Turkish works of Kemal I§ik (1980) 84 and M. Said Yazicioglu (1985 and 1988), 85 
as well as the summary presentation of Belqasim al-Ghall (1989) 86 in Arabic. 


73 Frank, “Notes and Remarks,” 137-149. 

74 Watt, Formative Period, 312ft as well as idem, “The Problem of al-Maturidi.” 

75 Farouq ‘Umar ‘Abdallah al-‘Omar, “The Doctrines of the Maturidite School with Special 
Reference to as-Sawad al-A‘zam of al-Haklm as-Samarqandi” (PhD diss., Edinburgh, 1974); 
Ahmad Mohamed Ahmad Galli, “The Place of Reason in the Theology of al-Maturidi and 
al-Ash‘ari” (PhD diss., Edinburgh, 1976); to the extended circle also belongs Joseph Givony, 
“The Muqi’a and the Theological School of Abu Hanifa: A Elistorical and Ideological 
Study” (PhD diss., Edinburgh, 1977). 

76 Guy Monnot, “Matoridi et le manicheisme,” mideo 13 (1977): 39-66. 

77 Gimaret, Theories, 175ft. 

78 Lutpi Ibrahim, “Al-Maturidi’s Arguments for the Existence of God," Hamdard Islamicus 3 
(1980): 17-22. 

79 Pessagno indicates in his publications (see references in footnotes 76-79) several times 
that he completed an English translation of the K. al-Tawhid. The publication of the text 
has not been possible thus far. 

80 J. Meric Pessagno, “Intellect and Religious Assent: The View of Abu Mansur al-Maturidi,” 
MW 69 (1979): 18-27. 

81 Idem, “Irada, Ikhtiyar, Qudra, Kasb: The View of Abu Mansur al-Maturidi , 1 "jaos 104 (1984): 
177-191. 

82 Idem, “The Uses of Evil in Maturidian Thought,” Si 60 (1984): 59-82. 

83 Idem, “The Reconstruction of the Thought of Muhammad ibn Shabib,” JAOS 104 (1984): 
445 - 453 - 

84 Kemal I§ik, Maturidinin Kelam Sisteminde iman, Allah ve Peygamberlik (Ankara, 1980). 

85 M. Said Yazicioglu, “Matiiridi Kelam Ekoliiniin Iki Biikiik Simasi: Ebu Mansur Matiiridi ve 
Ebu T-Muin Nesefi,” Ankara Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi 127 (1985): 281-298 as well as idem, 
Matiiridi ve Nesefi’ye Gore Insan Hiirriyeti Kavrami (Ankara, 1988). 

86 Belqasim al-Ghall, Abu Mansur al-Maturidi:Hayatuhuwa-ara'uhu al-’aqdiya (Tunis, 1989). 
See al-Ghali’s bibliography for further titles, ibid., 295!!. The Arab Heritage Newsletter 4, 
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In addition, there have been entries on “Maturidl” and the “Maturidlya” pub¬ 
lished in 1991 in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, both written 
by Madelung. 87 Since this time, there have been two larger publications on 
al-Maturldl worth mentioning. One is by Mustafa Ceric, who published a brief 
overview of al-Maturidl’s life and teachings in 1995. 88 The second is by Salim 
Daccache, who in 2008 published a revised version of his ig88 Paris disserta¬ 
tion, wherein he dealt with the issue of creation in al-Maturidl’s theology. 89 

All this demonstrates a persistent interest in the subject matter, and the 
research documented here undoubtedly allows us to be much better informed 
about al-Maturldl than we were some decades ago. Nevertheless—and with 
the same emphasis—it must be said that the greater portion of necessary anal¬ 
ysis and presentation work concerning al-Maturidl’s life, thought, or religious 
and cultural environment has yet to be achieved. 90 And by the same token, 
even if we were to set al-Maturldl aside to focus on the Maturldite theologians 
who came after him, not only do we find research on them lacking, but quite 
often an edition of the necessary texts is unavailable from the outset as well. 91 

Undertaking a study of al-Maturldl still promises the opportunity to claim a 
unique beginning. But such an endeavor is also dependent to a great extent on 
the methodology with which one attempts it, since there are naturally many 
ways to approach the theology of the “man from Samarqand,” and it is by no 
means predetermined at the onset which one will be the most successful based 
on the current state of affairs. 

One point of access, for example, might be an attempt at describing 
al-Maturidl’s doctrine as thoroughly as possible by means of the K. al-Tawhid, 
in the way that Gimaret has done in a marvelously systematic manner with 


nos. 42, 43 (Mar.-June 1989), 16, states that a masters thesis was written in the same year 
in Medina by the title of “Al-Maturidlya wa-mawqifuhum min tawhid al-asma’ wa-l-sifat” 
by Shams al-Din Muhammad Ashraf. 

87 See ei 2 , vol. 6,846f.; 847b 

88 Mustafa Ceric, Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur 
al-Maturldl ( d. 333/944) (Kuala Lumpur, 1995). 

89 Salim Daccache, Le probleme de la creation du monde etson contexte rationnel ethistorique 
dans la doctrine d’Abu Mansur al-Maturldl (333/944) (Beirut, 2008). 

90 This is what Gimaret postulates in his “Pour un reequilibrage des etudes de theologie 
musulmane,” Arabica 38 (1991), 17—for a study entitled “Maturidl, sa vie, son oeuvre, sa 
doctrine.” 

91 Madelung gives an overview of the published and unpublished texts in “Der Kalam,” in 
Grundriss der arabischen Philologie //, ed. Helmut Gatje (Wiesbaden, 1987), 334-336. To 
this must be added an edition which has just appeared: Abu Ishaq al-Saffar al-Bukhari, 
Talklus al-adilla li-qawa'id al-tawhld, ed. Angelika Brodersen (Beirut, 2011). 
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the doctrine of al-Ash‘arI. 92 Such an undertaking might seem feasible at first 
glance. But Gimaret’s work shows us quite clearly that a study of this type in 
particular has certain prerequisites that are as yet unmet. In regard to al-Ash'ari 
(and Iraq), we know his religious and theological milieu to a reasonable extent, 
and we can say with whom he studied, whose doctrines he drew nearer to, 
and whose doctrines he freed himself of. As a result, we can also say relatively 
precisely where in his doctrine he adopted or modified older concepts, and 
what his personal stance to them had been. In the case of al-Maturidl, which 
involves the theology of Samarqand, we have no comparable background 
information nor criterion at our disposal. This has unavoidable consequences 
for any analysis of the K al-Tawhid’s argumentation since any number of views 
therein could be ascribed to al-Maturidl, but because of said deficiency we 
would not yet know whether we were actually dealing with the author’ own 
views, or whether older concepts, current in Transoxania at the time, had in 
fact been adopted and repeated. 

Another approach might have been the masterful way in which Allard 
undertook his studies on al-Ash'ari. 93 Allard chose a certain focus in theol¬ 
ogy and traced first how it was treated by the Iraqi theologians of the third/ 
ninth century, then by al-Ash'ari, and then by his first important students. 
This approach also proved fruitful, but one must again admit that it is hardly 
feasible with al-Maturidl in a comparable form. In contrast to the scholars of 
Iraq, so far we do not know the prominent theologians of Transoxania, and can 
hardly tell which of them should be viewed as a starting point of inquiry. Thus 
far, it is again the unknown nature of the milieu that places clear boundaries 
to our understanding. 

If this is the case, then our first task can only be to overcome these obstacles. 
This is why another method of investigation has been selected for the work at 
hand. If our goal is to describe al-Maturidl’s theology as adequately as possible, 
we must first identify his intellectual premises, which means that we must 
precisely ascertain what the religious and theological world of northeastern 
Iran looked like before and during al-Maturidl’s lifetime. Such an undertak¬ 
ing will naturally make great demands on the patience of the reader, and is 
also accompanied by new incalculable factors which would have been avoided 
were the focus restricted to al-Maturidl alone. But in light of the current state 
of research it appears to be indispensable, as only in this manner will we gar¬ 
ner the necessary criteria for assessing our scholar and his unique intellectual 
profile. 


92 Daniel Gimaret, La doctrine d'al-Ash'an (Paris, 1990). 

93 Allard, Le probleme. 
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In this spirit, the first section of this book will examine the Hanahte theol¬ 
ogy of Transoxania preceding al-Maturldi’s scholarly activity This begins in the 
second/eighth century, as the ideas of Abu Hanlfa were redacted in the East, 
and move through a series of notable personages up to al-Hakim al-Samarqandl 
(d. 342/953), a contemporary of our scholar, whose ideas were still extensively 
rooted in the traditional doctrines of faith circulating at that time. The goal 
of this overview is not to thoroughly summarize the scholarly world of the 
Hanahtes from the second/eighth century to the beginning of the fourth/tenth 
century. That would be of little service to the understanding of al-Maturidi, 
and moreover, van Ess has already done so within a larger contextualization. 94 
Instead, the extant theological texts play a more prominent role here. They will 
be surveyed work by work, in chronological format, in order to better compre¬ 
hend how doctrines of faith developed in the region, and thereby determine 
the basis upon which our theologian developed his argumentation. 

This preliminary historical survey is followed in the second section by a syn¬ 
chronic treatment of the religious environment that al-Maturidi encountered 
in Samarqand during his lifetime, and the manner in which he came to dis¬ 
tinguish himself from it. The Hanahte school as a whole no longer occupies 
the main point of focus. Instead, al-Maturidi himself, as well as his teachers, 
students, and works are called into examination. Other Muslim views present 
at that time will also be examined, as well as the “foreign” religions present in 
Samarqand that incited al-Maturidi to debate from within his capacity as a 
Hanahte scholar. These were, as will be shown, numerous indeed, though not 
all of them presented a real theological challenge; often these were represented 
by social groups of limited constituency, and in some cases were embodied 
only in specihc doctrines that were known and discussed in educated circles 
but were not necessarily represented by an actual group in the region at the 
time. Nonetheless, not all adversaries could be ignored or dismissed with a few 
words. On the contrary, at the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, it appears 
that new and unresolved issues arose in the Hanahte theology of Transoxania. 
Al-Maturidi (as well as his colleagues) had to establish his position with regard 
to them, and this may have been the impetus for him to think over the tradi¬ 
tional conceptualizations of his school, and lead them in a new direction. 

How this process itself played out is demonstrated in the third section of 
our study. It takes us at last to al-Maturidi’s doctrine, which is presented from 
two vantage points. The hrst of these is a general overview of our theologian’s 
ideas based on an analysis of the framework of the K. aL-Tawhld ; this will allow 


94 Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3-Jahrhundert Hidschra. Eine Geschichte 

des religiosen Denkens imfrtihen Islam (Berlin/New York, 1991-96), vol. 2, 491ft 
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us to determine how al-Maturldl systematized his thought and which external 
stimuli he responded to. The second approach focuses on specific theologi¬ 
cal questions and problems addressed by al-Maturldl. This cannot aim to be a 
comprehensive analysis; that might be achieved instead by another study fully 
dedicated to the elucidation of his doctrine in all of its details. What can be 
achieved, however, is a portrait of al-Maturldl as a thinker, entailing his most 
characteristic methodologies and important doctrines. For this purpose, such 
themes will be chosen as occupy a central position in his theology and which 
likewise demonstrate the various methods utilized in his efforts to both defend 
Hanafite kalam from its emerging rivals, as well as (re)conceptualize it, when 
necessary, in an incontrovertible formulation. 

Al-Maturldl’s distinctiveness, as revealed through this process, emerges 
from the fact that he did not advocate just any ideas, as it were, but was actu¬ 
ally capable of erecting an intellectual edifice perceived by the mainstream 
of Islamic belief to be an adequate expression of its theological conceptual¬ 
izations. This, first and foremost, is what gives his doctrines a dimension that 
transcends his own identity, and this phenomenon in turn obliges us to con¬ 
clude with another examination of his position and its place in the entirety 
of Sunni theology. Our concluding analysis tries, therefore, to come full cir¬ 
cle in regard to our opening remarks, summarizing that which distinguishes 
al-Maturidl’s thought and examining how his actual relationship to Abu Hanlfa 
and al-Ash c ari should be seen. By the end of our study, asking this question will 
have become meaningful again, because only after evaluating al-Maturldl’s 
thinking on its own merits can we obtain a criterion that allows us to evaluate 
whether or not and to what extent the Islamic imagery of his personage has 
been justified. 

The book closes with yet a few more preliminary remarks concerning the 
Maturldite school itself. These are not extensive, but are limited to the question 
of how the school developed, and why it happened to form as it did in the fifth/ 
eleventh century. But there is still a long way to go until such considerations 
are permitted—and, as noted, these should not begin with al-Maturldl him¬ 
self, but rather with the origins of the doctrine of faith for which al-Maturldl 
made his vocation. 


PART 1 


Preliminary History and Conditions: 

The Hanafite Tradition in Northeastern Iran 



CHAPTER 1 


The Foundation and Establishment of 
Hanahte Theology in the Second/Eighth and 
Early Third/Ninth Centuries 


1.1 The Preparatory Role of the Murji’a 

Abu Hanlfa’s theological conceptions were adopted and studied in northeast¬ 
ern Iran like nowhere else. While the development of kalam elsewhere mostly 
skipped over his name, and only a few thinkers such as al-Najjar in Rayy 
remained indebted to his legacy, here on the eastern boundary of the Islamic 
Oecumene the Master’s ideas were already known during his lifetime and rap¬ 
idly formed the basis of an independent school that held its own ground. 1 

This might be surprising at first, if one considers that Abu Hanlfa was at 
home in centrally-located Kufa. 2 He was active there as a notable scholar and 
from there his reputation spread not just eastward but far and wide in the 
Muslim world. However, this general renown was not based on his practice 
of kalam, but rather on his contributions to the development of fiqh. He was 
known as the prominent representative of the Kufan legal school, both praised 
and reviled for the methodology which, through his efforts, found acceptance 
in the emerging science of jurisprudence. 3 

Abu Hanlfa’s positions on theology were relatively less influential, and per¬ 
haps it could not have been any other way: His views in this field were not 
as original and groundbreaking as they had been in fiqh, being merely one 
voice among many that were already more keen than he was on grappling 
with newly emerging theological questions. Furthermore, there stands the 
incriminatory fact that Abu Hanlfa was infamous for being sympathetic to the 
doctrines of the Murji’a. The latter had long lost their good standing in Iraq, 4 


1 The theological positions that the Hanafites adhered to in the other regions of Islam are 
described by Madelung, “The Spread,” ii2ff. 

2 On his biography, see the articles by U.F. Abd-AHah, “Abu Hanlfa,” Eir, vol. l, 295ft. and 
J. Schacht “Abu Hanlfa al-Nu‘man,” ei 2 , vol. 1, i23f., as well as van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, i86ff. 

3 On Abu Hanifa’s methodology see Joseph Schacht, The Origins of MuhammadanJurisprudence 
(Oxford: 1950), 269ft, 294ft, on the critique of it see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, i88ff. 

4 Wilferd Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen 
(Berlin, 1965) 236ft; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, 221ft; on later polemics against the Murji’a see 
Watt, Formative Period, ngff. 
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so it is not surprising that his Murji’ite leanings were the basis of defamation 
against his person as well. He himself rejected this criticism and explained that 
the description “Murji’a” was only an invective used by spiteful opponents and 
ought to be replaced by ah .1 al J adl wa-l-sunna . 5 But this did not change the fact 
that his teachings were rooted in the same outlook of that group and that such 
negative verdicts as came down on them were likewise applied to Abu Hanifa’s 
theology in the central regions of Islam. 

Matters were conducted completely differently in Transoxania, where the 
stage was better set for his teachings. The reason for this was not a purposive 
mission or propaganda campaign carried out by Abu Hanlfa himself, but a 
set of local events that actually predate the period of his scholarly activity. In 
this regard, it was the very Murji’a themselves who played a key role in his 
Transoxanian success even as they were a cause for his disparagement in Iraq. 
They had already established themselves as a prominent religious movement 
in northeastern Iran by the first half of the second/eighth century, and became 
the deciding factor for the adoption of Abu Hanifa’s doctrinal views in the 
entire region over subsequent decades. 

The historical events that led to Murji’ite dominance in Transoxania and its 
neighboring regions have already been presented and analyzed by Madelung 
several times. 6 Their starting point was an issue that was initially political, but 
soon took on theological dimensions. Those regions that had only recently 
been conquered by the Muslims at the beginning of the second/eighth cen¬ 
tury, were, as newly-conquered territories and borderlands, accessible by the 
“mission” to a considerable extent, and more likely than elsewhere to witness 
conversion of the indigenous population to Islam. 7 The numerous converts 
may have been welcome to the pious, but they presented a nuisance to govern¬ 
mental administration—the first concern of which was the treasury. Each new 
convert caused a decrease in the total income from tax collection, since he was 
remitted the jizya that he had paid as a non-Muslim. 

In light of these circumstances it is not surprising that Transoxania wit¬ 
nessed significant disputes concerning the poll tax. The governors responsible 


5 Cf. Abu Hanlfa, Risala ila ‘Uthman al-Batti, in al-Kawthari, al-Alim wa-l-muta'allim, 37.19- 
38.4. This section of the book hereafter cited as Risala 1. 

6 On the following see Wilferd Madelung, “The Early Murji’a in Khurasan and Transoxania and 
the Spread of Hanafism,” DerIslam 59 (1982): 32-39 and idem, Religious Trends, 14ft; see also 
Gholam Hossein Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux iraniens au n e et au ni e siecle de Tkegire 
(Paris, 1938), 24ft, and van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 492k 

7 On this see Richard W. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period: An Essay in 
Quantitative History (Cambridge, MA/London, 1979), i6ff. 
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for Khurasan were not well-disposed to relinquish this source of income, and 
seem to have nevertheless taken the jizya from many new converts. These con¬ 
verts on their part were aggrieved by this policy, and even tried to sue for their 
rights from the caliph in Damascus. 8 

The argumentation on both sides naturally revolved around the question 
of which prerequisites were necessary for recognition as a Muslim. This did 
not remain a question of political policy, however, but on a more abstract level 
could also entail deliberation on how the term “believer” ought to be defined. 
Consequently, this question led one, even unintentionally, into the domain 
of theology. The authorities, who aimed to set hurdles as high as possible for 
the recognition of converts, wanted first to test whether or not they were truly 
familiar with the new religion. They insisted that it was not sufficient, strictly 
speaking, to profess Islam, but that one had to be capable of practicing the 
religious obligations properly and of properly reciting a sura of the Qur’an 9 — 
knowing full well that this must have been difficult for some Sogdians or Turks, 
regardless of how earnestly their conversions had been intended. 

Those affected by these policies were not ready to acquiesce to these 
demands. They of course expected that their conversion to Islam, i.e., a decla¬ 
ration of belief in God and His messenger, would allow them to be considered 
believers without any further qualifications. On this premise they could invoke 
a position that had already been developed in Islamic theology, represented 
in its classical form by the Murji’a. The Murji’a had defined belief as strictly a 
declaration of faith. They intended thereby to rule out from the concept of reli¬ 
gious belief the incorporation of deeds beyond the basic creedal articulation 
of Islam. 10 It is not surprising then, that the Murji’ites would come to take on 


8 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh al-rusul wa-l-muluk, ed. M.J. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1879-1901), vol. 2,1353.1511. 

9 Ibid., vol. 2, 1354.9ft. and especially 1508.3ft (translated by Madelung, Religious Trends, 
16). It was of course required that one recite the Qur’anic sura in Arabic. Significantly, 
the Hanafites, when they later moved toward rapprochement with the Iranian converts, 
argued that the Qur’an could he recited in Persian as well. On this, see van Ess, Theologie, 
vol. 2, 4gif. 

1 o This definition of belief was not found at the start of Muqi’ite doctrines, but rapidly found 

admission from them, being in fact a necessary complement to the idea that no one could 
deny a sinner the status of a believer: on this see Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim, 229; 
Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-critical Study (Cambridge, 1981), 2gffi; van 
Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,169 and 176. In later heresiographies and polemics, this definition of 
belief is conventionally seen as the main doctrine of the Murji’a; on this see Wensinck, 
Muslim Creed, i3iff.; Toshihiko Izutsu, The Concept of Belief in Islamic Theology: A Semantic 
Analysis of tman and islam (Tokyo, 1965), 83ffi; Wilferd Madelung, “Early Sunni Doctrine 
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the cause of the new converts. Through completely different motives, a con¬ 
tact point thus emerged in which the Murji’a became the natural allies of the 
Transoxanians in their fight against the poll tax, and consequently the ruling 
authorities as well. 

The particular events in which this conflict of principles manifested itself 
all took place in the first half of the second/eighth century and are recorded in 
al-Tabari’s annals. Already by the year 100/718-9 he writes that members of the 
Murji’a had engaged in questioning the jizya, n and under 110/728-9 we hear of 
the first uprising led by Murji’ite leaders. 12 Only six years later began the great 
revolt under al-Harith b. Surayj. His political goals were surely much more 
ambitious in scope, but this rebellion also had religious motivations distinctly 
Murji’ite in inspiration. 13 Its most prominent supporter, the famous theologian 
Jahm b. Safwan, 14 modified the definition of belief to an even more extreme 
form. Being a Muslim, according to his view, did not even require an audible 
declaration professed in front of others. To him it was enough if one acknowl¬ 
edged God and the truth of His revelation in one’s own heart. 15 

The revolt of al-Harith b. Surayj ultimately fell through in 128/746, and over 
time the question of the poll tax lost its volatility. But the events of those years 
were not without consequence for the religious milieu of northeastern Iran. 
In fact, they brought about changes that were a determining force for the 
future development of theology in the area. The Murji’a had managed through 
their activism to establish themselves as the leading religious movement of 


Concerning Faith as Reflected in the Kitab al-iman of Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam 
(d. 224/839)," Si 32 (1970): 233-254; Givony, 151ft; J. Meric Pessagno, “The Murji’a, Iman 
and Abu ‘Ubayd ,’" JAOS 95 (1975): 382-394. An overview of the relevant heresiographical 
accounts is now available in Daniel Gimaret and Guy Monnot, Shahrastani. Livre des reli¬ 
gions et des sects (Peeters/Unesco, 1986), 421ft 

11 al-Tabari, vol. 2, 1353-5; see also Madelung, “The Early Muiji’a,” 33, and idem, Religious 
Trends, 15b; Sadighi, 33b 

12 al-Tabari, vol. 2, 1507-10; see also Madelung, “The Early Murji’a,” 33, and idem, Religious 
Trends, 16b; Sadighi, 35b 

13 H.A.R. Gibb, The Arab Conquests in Central Asia (New York, 1923), 6gff.; Wilhelm Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1977), igoff.; M.J. Kister, “Al-Harith b. 
Suraydj,” ei 2 , vol. 3,223b; Madelung, “The Early Muiji’a,” 33ft, and idem, Religious Trends, 17b 

14 See Richard M. Frank, “The Neoplatonism of Gahm Ibn Safwan,” Le Museon 78 (1965): 
395-424; Watt, Formative Period, 143b; van Ess, Theologie vol. 2,493-507. 

15 Abu 1 -Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma ‘11 al-Ashari, Maqalat al-Islamiyln wa-ikhtilaf al-musallln, ed. H. 
Ritter (Wiesbaden, 1963), 132.9-11; Abu 1 -Fath Muhammad al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa-l- 
nihal, ed. W. Cureton (London, 1942-46), 61.12ft; also Gimaret and Monnot, Shahrastani, 
296; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 496b. 
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the region, and they seem to have accomplished this so successfully that they 
apparently did not have any serious contenders. Their dominance in some 
places must have even been overwhelming, as is evident, for instance, in that 
the city of Balkh could even sardonically be described as "Murjfabad.” 16 

Despite this great success, the movement nevertheless did not yet possess 
any inner autonomy in these same border regions of Islam. This was because 
it lacked its own scholarly tradition that could be passed on to its adherents 
without recourse to outside scholars; i.e., if a Murji’ite sought instruction, he 
still had to journey to Iraq, and more precisely Kufa, which traditionally had 
been the stronghold of the Murji’a. Abu Hanlfa was that city’s most prestigious 
scholar in his time, and did not hesitate to offer his instruction to these advice- 
seekers from the East, since he professed Murji’ite views himself. 17 

The second foundational step for the religious milieu of Transoxania and its 
neighboring regions followed almost inevitably from this configuration. Many 
that studied in Kufa and returned to their homes brought back Abu Hanlfa’s 
teachings as the fruit of their travels. Eastern Iran thus did not remain Mur ji’ite 
in a general sense, but rather adopted Abu Hanlfa’s particular doctrines almost 
immediately after their formulation. The aforementioned city of Balkh seems 
to have shaped the beginnings of this development: 18 By 142/759-60 a student 
of Abu Hanlfa’s had been made qadl of the city, 19 and with the exception of 
a short interlude following his death (in the year 171/787-8) the Hanafites 
remained at the helm thereafter. Other cities like Bukhara and Samarqand 
followed after a certain interval of time, but already by the early third/ninth 
century, when our reports become more substantiated, these cities show a 
thoroughly Hanahte visage. 20 


16 Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, Fada’il-i Balkh., ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi (Tehran, 1350/1972), 28 ult. 

17 Ibid., 28f.; also Madelung, “The Early Muiji’a,’' 36, and idem, Religious Trends, 18. 

18 Indeed, one must add the qualification that we are also best informed about Balkh in the 
early period. The reason for this is the already cited city chronicle FadcCil-i Balkh of Safi al- 
Milla wa-l-DIn Abu Bakr Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Dawud Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, writ¬ 
ten up to the year 610/1213-4, that has only been published in a Persian version (translated 
676/1278) edited in Tehran. On this work, see Bernd Radtke, “Theologen und Mystiker in 
Hurasan und Transoxanien,” zdmg 136 (1986): 536 (569; on the history and culture of Balkh 
in early Islamic times see also C. Bosworth, “Balk’’ (11.), Eir, vol. 3, 588-591, and van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 2,5o8f. 

19 Namely ‘Umar b. Maymun al-Rammah (d. 171/787-8), see Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 124-9; Radtke, 
540; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’ al-Qurashi, al-Jawahir al-mudTa fi tabaqat al-Hanafiya (Hyderabad, 
1332/1913). vol. 1, 399 (no. 1105). 

2 o Madelung, “The Early Muqi’a,” 38k More details on the spread of the Hanafites in Samarqand 

will be available when the extant city chronicles have been evaluated, such as the Kitab 
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Thus did a comparatively homogenous religious milieu develop in north¬ 
eastern Iran which possessed—already at an early stage—the foundations 
upon which a fully-fledged theological tradition could develop. Here, Abu 
Hanlfa’s teachings spread widely, and not only was his legal methodology read¬ 
ily accepted, but so too were the doctrines that he propounded in the disci¬ 
pline of kaldm. 


1.2 Abu Hamfa (d. 150/767) and the Letters to ‘Uthman al-Batti 
1.2.1 The First Risala 

The above mentioned events demarcate our historical framework and make it 
seem plausible that a Hanafite kaldm school indeed emerged in Transoxania 
and Tokharistan. Although this does not suffice to clarify what internal fea¬ 
tures this school possessed nor which main doctrines or even texts it based 
itself on. this too may be reconstructed with a degree of certainty, since we do 
possess pertinent information that is astoundingly strong and reliable for such 
an early period of Islamic history. 

The real stroke of luck is that Abu Hanlfa himself seems to have left behind 
texts of theological significance. Unlike fiqh, for which we have no record 
whatsoever of his writings at our disposal, several works in the discipline of 
theology have been transmitted in his name. Some of them, like the Wasiya 
or the so-called Fiqh akbar n, must be excluded at the outset as a source for 
Abu Hanlfa’s theology, since Wensinck has detected a much later date of com¬ 
position for them. 21 But there still remain four informative texts that must be 
imputed to the immediate circle of the “school founder”: Two short letters, 
addressed to a certain ‘Uthman al-Batti, as well as the more elaborate Kitab 
al-Alim wa-l-muta c allim and Kitab al-Fiqh al-absat . 22 

If we would attempt to gain insight into Abu Hanlfa’s ideas from these texts, 
yet another distinction is in order: The two latter texts, the K al- Alim and 
the Fiqh absat, were very probably not written by his own hand. They are not 
presented as systematic treatises, but rather as teaching dialogues wherein a 


al-qand ft ma’rifat ‘ulama‘ Samarqand of Najm al-DIn Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142) which has recently been edited. A preliminary review of these 
texts is given by J. Weinberger, “The Authorship of Two Twelfth-century Transoxanian 
Biographical Dictionaries,” Arabica 33 (1986): 369-382. 

21 Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 185-187 and 245-247. 

22 See GAS, vol. 1,409-419, nos. 11, vm, ix, and x as well as J. Schacht, "Abu Hanlfa al-Nu‘man,” 
ei 2 , vol. 1, i23bf., who only names one Risala. 
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student queries the master in order to subsequently transmit questions and 
answers for posterity’s sake. In both cases one can thus assume that the stu¬ 
dents mentioned are the actual authors. This in turn suggests the idea that the 
master’s teachings are not always authentically represented, but are possibly 
presented from a later perspective, not to mention interpretation. 23 

In regard to the letters to ‘Uthman al-Battl, such concerns do not seem to be 
necessary. They actually take us back to Abu Hanlfa himself and thereby convey 
to us an adequate impression of which themes and features were characteris¬ 
tic of his thought. It should be pointed out that the issues which he addresses 
there are not ordered systematically, but apparently rise from the exigencies of 
an actual debate. In this respect, these texts cannot be described as kalam trea¬ 
tises in the strictest sense, but their content is nonetheless clearly theological 
and touches upon questions of such enduring relevance, that we may, despite 
such qualifications, describe them as “germ cells” of Hanahte theology. 

The two epistles to ‘Uthman al-Batti have reached us in different conditions 
and up to now researchers have considered them differently. It is therefore 
advisable to initially examine them separately, especially since their contents 
do not complete each other or overlap, but are in each case devoted to a differ¬ 
ent thematic emphasis. 

One of the two letters that I will henceforth refer to as the first, was published 
already by 1949, 24 and has been deemed an authentic document by consensus. 
J. Schacht affirmed its authenticity, 25 and his judgment has been reconfirmed 
several times since then. 26 The indications thereof are truly impressive and are 
adequate as a proof: For one thing, the later Muslim tradition knows that Abu 
Hanlfa wrote to ‘Uthman al-Batti. 27 Furthermore, and more importantly, the 


23 See Fr. Kern, “Murgitische und antimurgitische Tendenztraditionen in Sujuti’s al la’ali 
al-masnu‘a fi 1 ahadit al maudu'a.’’ za 26 (1912): 169m; J. Schacht, "Abu Hanlfa al-Nu‘man,” 
ei 2 , vol. 1, 123b; Madelung, Religious Trends, i8f.; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, 193b On K. 
al-'Alim wa-l-muta‘allim and al-Fiqh al-absat see the present book, chapter 1,1.3 and 1.4, 
where the so-called Fiqh akbar / is mentioned. 

24 In al-Kawtharl, al-'Alim wa-l-muta'allim, 34-38. 

25 See J. Schacht, “Abu Hanifa al-Nu‘man,” ei 2 , vol. 1, i23bf., and idem, “An Early Murci’ite 
Treatise: The Kitab al-'Alim wa-l-muta‘allim,” Oriens 17 (1964), ioon4. 

26 Madelung, al-Imam al-Qasim, 235, and idem, Religious Trends, 19; Cook, Early Muslim 
Dogma, 30; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,193; see also GAS, vol. 1, 418, no. vm. 

27 Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. G. Fliigel (Leipzig, 1871-72), 202.11 and (in Eng. trans.) The 
Fihrist of al-Nadim: A Tenth-century Survey of Muslim Culture, trans. Bayard Dodge (New 
York, 1970), vol. 1, 500; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 148.10 and Ibn Qutlubugha, Taj al-tarajim 
(Baghdad, 1962), 18.4, where the redaction of the brief is attributed to Isma'il b. Hammad, 
a grandson of Abu Hanifa; Gustav Fliigel, “Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechtsgelehrten,” 
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content of the extant text does not show any special features that would cause 
us to doubt its authenticity; it fits with what we know about Abu Hanifa and 
the religious terminology and intellectual world of the middle of the second/ 
eighth century. 28 

It can also be added that the exterior form confirms this impression; it seems free of 
literary stylizations and communicates from a personal perspective with a matter-of- 
fact style. Illustrative of this are the introductory and concluding remarks, which are 
completely extant. At the beginning of the letter, Abu Hanifa appeals to the addressee 
by name (Risala i, 34.14) and in visible solidarity (34.15-17 and 35.4f.), mentions his 
previous letter as a reason for writing himself (34.16), and even cites the words that 
‘Uthman al-Batti must have used in addressing him (34 ult.). The same very personal 
tone is found again at the end, when Abu Hanifa alludes to a possible continuation of 
the dialogue: He does not want to prolong his explanations at the moment, and there¬ 
fore asks that ‘Uthman follow up with questions if something has remained unclear. In 
that case he would gladly explain in more detail, as he hopes that ‘Uthman will hence¬ 
forth turn to him in any situation without reluctance (38.4-7). This sounds concrete 
and is characterized by curt speech as well as moderate friendliness. This does not 
necessarily rule out the possibility that a later forger could have affected such a tone, 
but if this were the case, one could argue that a different literary style would have been 
adopted along with a more extensive presentation of the content matter 

Besides the question of authenticity, it is also significant for our purposes 
whether or not Abu Hanlfa’s letter was actually transmitted not only in Iraq but 
also in northeastern Iran, as well as if and when it could have been received by 
the latter’s resident theologians. Thankfully, the edited text provides us with 
this information in the riwaya prefixed to the opening section. 29 

From this it follows that it must have first been known in Baghdad: Abu 
Yusuf (d. 182/798) 30 the famous student of Abu Hanifa, is supposed to have 
transmitted it, followed by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sama'a (d. 233/847), 31 
who followed him in the position of qadl of the capital city. But by the third 
name already we are no longer in Iraq, but rather in the northeast, where 
the riwaya would remain for generations. After Ibn Sama'a, a certain Nusayr 


in Abhandl. d. Konigl. Sacks. Ges. d. Wiss., vm (Leipzig, i860), 282; al-Bayadi, 18.7 and 19.7 
mentions “the Risala'.’ 

28 A summary of this is to be found in van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,20off. 

29 Risala /, 34.3-12. In an Istanbul manuscript there is another riwaya preserved; see van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 1,193. 

3 o Risala 1, 34.10; al-Bayadi, 21.-if. also names Abu Yusuf as a transmitter of the Risala, on him 

see gas, vol. 1,419ft; J. Schacht, “Abu Yusuf,” ei 2 , vol. 1164b; Fliigel, 282ft 

31 Risala 1, 34.10; on him see Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 58b; Ibn Qutlubugha, 54b; gas, vol. 1, 435. 
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b. Yahya l-Faqlh 32 is named as a transmitter, which can only mean Nusayr b. 
Yahya 1 -Balkhi. Concerning him we not only know his death date (268/881-2) 33 
with relative confidence, but also that he played a significant role in the 
eastern Hanafite tradition. He is vaunted in the city chronicle of Balkh as an 
ascetic scholar 34 but must have also stood out for his contributions to fiqh, 
since about a century afterward, Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi 35 has an entry on 
Nusayr’s views 36 in his compilation on previous legal scholars, the NawdzlLfi 
al-furu'. The same is true for the fourth person in the chain, Abu 1 -Hasan All 
b. Ahmad al-Farisi, 37 who is supposed to have died in the year 335/946-7. An 
entry is dedicated to him in the FaclcVil-i Balkh ™ and he is also mentioned in 
the Nawazil of Abu 1 -Layth. 39 

The rest of the riwdya can be sufficed by a short summary. Three names follow, on 
whom biographical works do not report, the nisbas of which however divulge where 
they presumably took up residence: Abu Sa'Id Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Busti, Abu 
Salih Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Samarqandi, and Abu Zakariya’ Yahya b. Mutarraf 
al-Balkhl. 40 Then we meet Abu 1 -Mu‘in Maymun b. Muhammad al-MakhulI 1 -Nasafi 
(d. 508/1114), the famous theologian and systematizer of the Maturidite school 41 who 
is also supposed to have known the Risala. After him the chain includes several more 
famous Hanafites, until it ends with Husam al-DIn al-Sighnaql (d. 711/1311 or 714/1314) 42 

This is all very informative, since it shows that the letter to ‘Uthman al-Batti 
was read in scholarly circles all the way up to the later Maturidites. What is 
pivotal for us is that the riwdya documents how early the text reached Balkh 
and from there made its way to Transoxania. 

The contents of the letter are addressed in much more detail in part three 
of this chapter. For the time being, it is still important to describe the essen¬ 
tial framework of the text, determining which themes it treats and how its 


32 Risala 1, 34.10. 

33 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,200.2; Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 257 ult.; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Laknawi, 
al-Fawa‘id al-bahiyafi tarajim al-Hanaftya (Cairo, 1324/1906), 221.4b 

34 Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 257b; see Radtke, 545b 

35 Died 373/983. See J. van Ess, “Abu TLayt as-Samarqandl,” Eir, vol. 1, 332b 

36 GAS, vol. 1, 447, where the death date “around 250/864“ is given. According to Abu 1 -Mu‘in 
al-Nasabi, Tabsira, vol. 1,130.41b, Nusayr also transmitted Muhammad al-Shaybanl’s views 
brom an intermediary link. 

37 Risala 1, 34.9. 

38 Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 297-99 (death date on 297.3); a ls° see Radtke, 547. 

39 GAS, vol. 1, 447. 

40 Risala 1, 34.8b 

41 Ibid., 34.7; on him see the introduction, section 2. 

42 Ibid., 34.3; on al-Sighnaql see Madelung, “The Spread,” 125^9. 
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argumentation is structured. Both points of emphasis will be continuously 
revisited in regard to the texts we will be examining, taking us step by step to 
al-Maturidi himself. From the development of the thematization and refine¬ 
ment of the structure and argumentation, it will be demonstrated how system¬ 
atic kalam slowly emerged out of a nucleus of theological views found among 
the early eastern Hanahtes. 

Abu Hanifa’s Risala was conceived as a defense and is apologetic in its aims. 
This was precipitated by two accusations which we come to understand were 
brought against the author and which he felt compelled to fend off. As he tells 
us himself, it was reported that he had become a Murji’ite, and furthermore, 
that he spoke of the “believer gone astray” ( mu : min dall ). 43 

The two accusations can be interpreted very differently, depending on 
the point of view presumed for his critics. Given the various possibilities, a 
Kharijite or a Mu'tazilite could have expressed the same criticism, since an 
adherent of either of these groups would have certainly opposed the Murji’ites 
on the topic of a believer who had become a sinner. However, the few reports 
that we have about ‘Uthman al-Batti make his adherence to such positions 
improbable, 44 and suggest that we presume a different background for him. 
He was not prominent in theology, but rather in jurisprudence, and to later 
writers he was remembered above all else as a reliable transmitter (of hadlth). 45 
This does not mean much in and of itself, since it is similar to what is reported 
about many scholars, but it does clear a path to a more probable hypothesis: 
We may presume that ‘Uthman al-Batti was from the circles of kadlth trans¬ 
mitters, where great emphasis was placed on devotional transmission and the 
Murji’ites were seen as a dangerous heresy. 


43 Risala /, 34 ult; for a detailed analysis of the text see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,194ft 

44 The fact that Abu Hanlfa keeps in mind that his views could be misunderstood as 
Mu'tazilite or Kharijite (cf. Risala /, 36.9-19) also speaks against the possibility of such a 
background for ‘Uthman al-Batti. 

45 On his schooling in fiqh see Ibn Qutayba, K. al-Ma'arif ed. Tharwat ‘Ukasha (Cairo, i960), 
153.10; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhlb al-takdkib (Hyderabad, 1325-27/repr. Beirut, 1968) 
vol. 7, 153 ult. f.; al-Dhahabl, al-Mushtabih fi l-rijal: asmaihim wa-ansabihim, ed. ‘All 
Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo, 1962), 45.-2; his role as transmitter is described by Ibn Hajar, 
vol. 7, i53--5ff.; on the name of his father there are different views: Ibn Qutayba, 596.16- 
18 names ‘Uthman b. Sulayman b. Jurmuz, and Ibn Hajar, vol. 7, 153.6 (as well as idem, 
Lisan al-mizan [Hyderabad, 1329-31/repr. Beirut 1390/1971], vol. 7, 303 [no. 4022]) names 
‘Uthman b. Muslim b. Jurmuz; see also Muhammad b. Khalaf Waki‘, Akhbar al-qudah, ed. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mustafa 1 -Maraghi (Cairo, 1366/1947), vol. 1, 323.5k and al-Dhahabi, Mizdn 
al-i'tidalfinaqd al-rijal, ed. ‘All Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo, 1381/1963), vol. 3, 53. 
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This criticism on the part of the kadlth transmitters was provoked by the 
question of “faith” or “belief” (, Iman ). They were not willing to exclude actions 
from its definition as the Murji’ites had done, but insisted that belief grew 
through good deeds and decreased through bad ones. This did not mean that 
sinners were excluded from the community of believers as the Kharijites 
claimed as did the Mu'tazilites (albeit inconsistently). But it meant, neverthe¬ 
less, that according to the conceptualization of the kadlth transmitters, dis¬ 
obedience and misdeeds impacted belief, and that one who has gone astray 
could no longer be regarded as a believer in the full meaning of the word. 46 

As said before, it can no longer be determined with certainty whether 
‘Uthman al-Batti wrote on the basis of these assumptions. But it is the way that 
Abu Hanifa responds to him that strengthens such a conclusion, as he empha¬ 
sizes precisely these two points which came to the foreground in disputes with 
the kadlth transmitters. 

From the outset Abu Hanifa concerns himself with a methodological princi¬ 
ple always dear to the partisans of kadlth narration, and affirms, curtly and suc¬ 
cinctly, that he is not carrying out any innovation (Joid’a) whatsoever, but that 
his statements are rooted solely in the Qur’an and the sunna of the Prophet. 
What follows is essentially a detailed description of belief, characterized by a 
persistently defensive stance against a conception of belief that incorporates 
deeds. It looks like a panorama of Murji’ite opinions and is in principle, with 
certain repetitions and overlaps, concentrated on four interconnected themes: 
the definition of belief that excludes deeds, the equality of belief of all believ¬ 
ers, the “pushing-back” of judgment about believing sinners, and the particular 
case of ‘Uthman and All. 

Although Abu Hanifa here articulates the views of the Murji’ites in a more 
or less classical manner, he refuses, ultimately, to be labeled as a Murji’ite. His 
argument for this is not simply that he has unjustly been considered among 
this group. Rather he opines that he and those similarly oriented have only 
been given such a same out of malice and have earned another appellation 
instead. Since the term Murji’a had obviously become an invective, Abu Hanifa 
was compelled to replace it, as already mentioned, with ahl aL-’adL wa-ahl 
al-sunna. 

When he later emphasizes adherence to the sunna as constitutive for his 
teachings, he is referring back to the beginning of his text and renews the affir¬ 
mation that he is only propounding teachings that are in accordance with the 


46 On the concept of belief according to the Sunni kadlth. transmitters, as later manifested in 
the K. al-Iman of Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/839), see Madelung, “Early Sunni 
Doctrine,” and Pessagno, “The Muiji’a.” 
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foundational truths of Islam, i.e., the words of the Prophet. The description 
of ahl al-‘adl, in contrast, is not as unequivocal, but allows a certain room for 
interpretation. Perhaps what was meant thereby was that each Muslim has the 
duty to speak out against every injustice. 47 Or perhaps it was only supposed to 
mean that one professed what was just and true and did not fall into error and 
injustice like so many others. 48 

In summary, the first Risala ila c Uthmdn al-Battl was in its time a thoroughly 
engaging text and promising for future exegesis. Important problems were 
addressed therein in a way that was appealing and surely comprehensible to 
readers of many backgrounds. At the same time, the door for further elabora¬ 
tion remained open, since Abu Hanifa gave, as the concluding overview attests 
to, only general positions without establishing his theses in detail; thus later 
generations were left room for further inquiry and refinement. 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE RISALA Z 49 

34 . 13 - 35-5 

[Introduction] 

therein: 

34 ult. 

‘Uthman al-Batti’s Allegations 

(a) ABU HANIFA IS A MURJPITE 

(b) ABU HANIFA TALKS OF A "BELIEVER WHO HAS GONE 
ASTRAY” (. MirMINDALL) 

35-2-3 

Methodological Rebuttal 

We are not practicing any innovation ( bid‘a ); rather we abide by the 
Qur’an and the sunna of the Messenger of God. 

35-5-38.4 

[Main Section] 

Rebuttal from Contents 

On (b) JUSTIFICATION OF THE EXPRESSION MirMINpALL 

1 . Rational Argumentation 


47 According to Madelung, Derlmam al-Qasim, 235, and idem, Religious Trends, 15. 

48 Cf. Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” 102; Josef van Ess, “Kritisches zum Fiqh akbar,” 
rei 54 (1986): 336n3i, and idem, Theologie, vol. 1, iggf. 

49 The contents of the Arabic text are given in summary form. I have added the accompany¬ 
ing notes. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE RISALAI 

35-5-11 

1) On the Definition of Belief 

Muhammad called the people at first only to testify to the one God 
(yashhadu) and affirm (iqrar) his prophethood. Whoever followed 
this call attained the status of a believer (muslim/Iman). 

35.12-18 

2) On the Separation of Belief and Actions (i) 

Duties ( fara’id ) were only explained to the believers (ahl al-tasdlq) at 
a later point and are thus considered deeds ( ’amal) that enlarge upon 
the actual act of affirmation ( tasdlq) of the Prophet’s message. 
Whoever contravenes them, therefore, has not lost faith ( iman) itself. 

35.18-22 

3) No Differentiated Ranking in Belief 

People differ in carrying out duties. Belief, in contrast (here: religion/ 
din), is equal among all the angels ( ahl al-sama ’) and the people. 

35.22-36.9 

4) On the Position of Sinners 

A person can, without losing his belief, become disobedient (fasin) 
and make mistakes (sinful ones) if he is ignorant ( jahil) or astray 
{dall). Even Moses and Jacob (in the Qur’an) made these types of 
mistakes. 

36.9-19 

5) On the Separation of Belief and Actions (//) 

If duties really belonged to belief, then what would the first 
adherents to Islam be called before they were explained its duties? 
“Disbelievers”—reminiscent of the doctrine of the Kharijites? Or 
“neither believing nor disbelieving”—according to doctrines of the 
Mu'tazilites? In addition, even 'All himself described the adversaries 
whom he fought as believers! 

36.19-ult. 

6) Judging Vthman and ALl{i) 

One of the two parties (which nevertheless remained believers!) must 
have been wrong. Saying which one of them it was we leave to God. 

37.1-6 

7) The “Promise and Threat” 

A believer without sins is awaited by Paradise; a disbeliever who sins 
is awaited by Hell. The decision concerning a believing sinner is left 
to God. 
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( cont .) 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE RISALA I 

37-6-7 

8 ) Judging 'Uthman and All(n) 

We leave it to God, since both were Companions of the Prophet and 
transmitters of his sunna. 


11 . Proof from Tradition 

37-7-18 

Our doctrine corresponds to the views of many well-known authorities 
(which Abu Hanifa lists by name): The first civil war had to do with a 
fight between Companions of the Prophet. They all remained— 
despite possible mistakes—believers nonetheless. 


On (a) REFUSING THE DESCRIPTION OF A MURJITTE 

37 . 19 - 38.4 

The name Murji’ite is just the invention of spiteful opponents. In 
reality those so described stand for ’adl. Thus they ought to be called 
akl al-‘adl wa-ahl al- sunna. 

38.4-9 

[Conclusion] 

Tentative qualifications to this explanation; offer to continue the 
correspondence; blessings. 


1.2.2 The Second Risala 

As mentioned previously, the second letter that has been transmitted to us as 
correspondence from Abu Hanifa to ‘Uthman al-Batti has not received as much 
notice in the research. It is not yet published, and in its manuscript form it has 
gone largely unnoticed. 50 As a result, it only recently became a document of 
interest when van Ess introduced it in his history of early Islamic theology and 
first undertook an analysis of it. 51 


50 The text is not mentioned in the relevant articles on Abu Hanifa by Joseph Schacht, “Abu 
Hanifa al-Nu‘man,” ei 2 , vol. 1,123b nor by ‘Umar Faruq ‘Abd-Allah, “Abu Hanifa,” Eir, vol. 
1, 295ff. Sezgin, in gas, vol. 1, 418, no. ix refers to a second Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti. 
However, the manuscript named by him (Selim Aga 587/11, fols. 1648-1763) only gives a 
variant version of the first letter. On this manuscript see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,193. 
Ibid., vol. 1, 204-207. 


51 
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Van Ess immediately took the opportunity to point out that the authen¬ 
ticity of this work is more questionable than that of the first Risala. We do 
not possess clear indications as to its author, so ultimately it must remain an 
open question as to whether the letter can be traced back to Abu Hanlfa in its 
current form. What argues for his authorship is that the manuscript in which 
it is transmitted states explicitly that it is a Risala li-Abi Hanlfa al-Nu c man b. 
Thdbit al-Kufi ila Tlthmcin al-Battl ? 2 But it should be emphasized that this is 
the only precise indication we have against a number of uncertainties and 
question marks. 

First, it is problematic that the extant text is clearly incomplete. The open¬ 
ing statements and the closing formulas are missing, such that we cannot use 
the language of this part of the text for evaluative purposes as we could for the 
first Risala. 

Second, the Islamic tradition only knows of a single letter to ‘Uthman 
al-Battl. None of the authors who attribute such a work to Abu Hanlfa suggest 
that there might be two—which is not necessarily significant but still leaves us 
with certain doubts. 

Regardless, the question of the authenticity of the Risala cannot be 
answered by such external indicators. A clearer view can only be attained on 
the basis of its contents. This leads us, as will soon be shown, very close to Abu 
Hanlfa. Still, it seems most proper to admit that in this case no definitive judg¬ 
ment is possible. 

The reason for this, above all others, is the fact that the subject matter of 
the letter is completely different from that of the first Risala, which rules out 
any closer comparison between the two. Whereas the first letter dealt with 
the definition of belief and how a sinner ought to be categorized in relation 
to it, the second letter deals exclusively with the problem of human free will 
and responsibility. When dealing with this topic the author takes an approach 
whereby he differentiates between various hypothetical starting points and 
undertakes a separate treatment for each. 

At first he is concerned with explaining that human beings are responsible 
to their Creator even before they have access to revelation. God has shown 
all created things (by way of natural cognition) that they should worship Him 
and how they should serve Him. As a consequence, human beings have always 
been obligated to obey God, which means, in another formulation, that no one 
can excuse himself of his sins by saying that he had no access to the religion. 53 


52 ms Tehran Majlis 8/31, 30. The text of the manuscript which is the basis of the following 
presentation was kindly made available to me by Professor van Ess. 

53 See in regard to this the following structure of the Risala n, summarized below. I cannot 
give more precise citations since I did not have access to a copy of the manuscript but 
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Complete knowledge of God’s commandments and one’s own responsibil¬ 
ity, however, is only known through revelation, meaning the Qur’an. Therein 
one learns more precisely how deeds come into existence, and learns that 
within them divine will and human responsibility are bound together. 

The author elucidates in detail on how this latter theme must be concep¬ 
tualized according to a specific model: At the beginning of every deed exists 
the intention ( nlya) of the person to bring about something good or bad. God 
is not forced to react, but generally does—aiding the good with His divine 
assistance (tawfiq) and allowing the bad to happen with His abandonment 
(, khidhtan ). In each case, however, the person can only actualize his intention 
when God has bestowed on him the necessary capacity (quwwa). The upshot 
then is that both are operative in the origination of actions, and it would be 
wrong to view either God or people alone as their initiator. Or, in the formula¬ 
tion of the polemical words of the author: One may neither follow those who 
assign humans the entirety of the deed (ahl al-tafwld), nor those who see God’s 
influence and determination exclusively ( atilal-ijbar ). 

The image that appears here has some authentic aspects to it and does not 
lack a certain originality. But it is still questionable whether we can attribute 
the text to Abu Hanlfa himself or if it should be seen as a later forgery. Van 
Ess did not hesitate to point out that these ideas are not atypical for the sec¬ 
ond/eighth century. 54 The ShTites employed very similar concepts and like¬ 
wise claimed that they adhered to a middle way between jabr and tafwld . 55 
Furthermore, they were, like Abu Hanlfa, primarily present in Kufa. 

More important than this parallel in time and locale, however, is another 
conformity that van Ess has already pointed out: Many of the concepts that 
we encounter in the second Risala are also found in later Hanafite theology. 
One can even say, without exaggeration, that these teachings can be seen as 
the common property of the Transoxanian Hanafites. This is certainly the 
case for the doctrine outlined at the beginning on the natural acquisition of 
the knowledge of God. Al-Maturldl adhered to this position 56 as did his stu¬ 
dent one generation removed Abu Salama; 57 and we know from al-PazdawI 


only Professor van Ess’ transcript. 

54 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. i, 2osf. 

55 Wilferd Madelung, “The Shiite and Kharijite Contribution to Pre-Ash‘arite Kalam,” in 
Islamic Philosophical Theology, ed. Parviz Morewedge (Albany, ny, 1979), 124. 

56 See Ulrich Rudolph, “Ratio und Uberlieferung in der Erkenntnislehre al-As‘ari’s und 
al-Maturidi’s,’’ zdmg 142 (1992): 72-89. 

57 Abu Salama Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Samarqandi, Jumal usul al-dln, ed. Ahmet 
Saim Kilavuz as Ebu Seleme es-Semerkandtve Akaid Risalesi (Istanbul, 1989), 9.7 andg.i6ff. 
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that the mutakallimun of Samarqand invoked Abu Hanlfa extensively to sup¬ 
port this tenet. 58 The same measure of continuity within the school is found 
in regard to the topic of qadar, which took a central position in the Risala. Its 
hallmark feature, the stated goal of providing a middle way between Qadarites 
and Jabrites, is precisely the guideline by which later Hanahtes oriented them¬ 
selves. We encounter it with al-Hakim al-Samarqandl, 59 his somewhat older 
contemporary Makhul al-Nasafi, 60 and from al-Maturldl onward in every work 
from the school. 61 

Certainly the exposition given by all the later authors indicates a consider¬ 
ably higher degree of systematization and differs in another notable manner: 
The later authors almost always use the same formulation: God creates all acts, 
while the role of the human being is to carry out what has been created by 
God. 62 This is to be contrasted with the alternative position constructed in the 
second Risala where the “letting-occur” ( amda ) on the part of the Creator is 
juxtaposed with human intentionality; the emphasis of these two dimensions 
was seldom discussed in later argumentation. 63 In this respect the doctrines of 
the second Risala are uncertain and vague, indeed semi-archaic. In addition 
to this, we can reiterate the peculiar fact that opponents are not yet described 
there with the later customary terminology such as “Qadarlya” and "Jabrlya,” 
but instead as ahl al-tajwld 64 and as ahl al-ijbar. 


58 Usui, 207.12-15 and 210.13-16. Al-Pazdawl himself is of the opinion that with this claim 
of Abu Hanlfa, injustice is being committed (ibid., 2io.i7ff.); he adheres to the view that 
there is no knowledge of God without revelation (ibid., 207-6ff.). Ibn al-Da‘1, gi.gf., like¬ 
wise imputes to Abu Hanlfa the argument for rational knowledge of God. 

5g See below, g6ff., and in al-Hakim al-Samarqandl, K. al-Sawad al-a’zam (Bulaq, 1253/1837- 
38) [hence referred to as K. al-Sawad], particularly sections 6 and 42. 

60 See below, 8iff., as well as the overview of the content of the K. al-Radd below, especially 
Chapter B. ill and iv, Cm (beginning) and iv (beginning). 

61 See Gimaret, Theories, i7gff. and here 30off. 

62 For example, K. al-Sawad, 11.10-13 (section 6)/Istanbul edition, 8.11-13; Marie Bernand, “Le 
Kitab al-Radd ‘ala l-bida‘ dAbu Muff Makhul al-Nasafi,” Annales Islamologiques 16 (ig8o): 
65.1 and 66.8f.; Abu Salama, 21 ult.ff. 

63 The eminent role that intention is accorded in the conceptualization of the second Risala 
was the argument that induced van Ess to ultimately accept Abu Hanlfa as the author 
(Theologie, vol. 1,2o6f.). 

64 The term ‘ fawwada ,” in contrast, is supported by Abu Hanlfa’s student Abu Muff al-Balkhi, 
cf. 42.7 of Abu Muff al-Balkhi, al-Fiqh al-absat, in al-Kawthari, al-‘Alim wa- 1 -muta'allim, 
3g-6o [hence referred to as Fiqh absat]. 
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Notwithstanding, these considerations are not enough to prove that Abu 
Hanifa was the author of the second Risala . 65 Instead we must suffice with 
the above conclusions that the letter brings us into proximity with the great 
Kufan scholar and at least originates from his immediate surroundings. If this 
result can be abided by, then the purpose of our deliberations has, in principle, 
been fulfilled, since we also know that the author was an early Hanafite and we 
can moreover operate on the premise that he was also part of the particular 
tradition of northeastern Iran. Under these premises it is not illegitimate to 
conceptualize the Risala as being between Abu Hanifa and his first students, 
since regardless of how one answers the question of its authorship, the letter 
remains in one way or the other a component of the early history of eastern 
Hanafite theology. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE RISALA ii 
[Foreword] 

Letter from Abu Hanifa to ‘Uthman al-Batti on the various views held on qadar. 

[Introduction] 

DELINEATION OF HERESIES 

We distance ourselves as much from the doctrines of the “people of delega¬ 
tion” (ahl al-tafvld) as from those who represent the “people of coercion” (ahl 
al-ijbar). 


[Main Section] 

HIS OWN POSITION 

1) Responsibility of human beings before revelation 

God has created all people to worship Him and has shown them the way 
to obedience. Because of this He has enjoined the argument ( hujja) upon 
them and given them initiative toward the (correct) course of action 
(hamalahum ‘ala l-mahajja). 


65 The later sources (al-Baghdadi, Ps.-Maturldl) mentioned by van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, 
2o6nn6-8 that aim to associate similar concepts to Abu Hanifa do not change anything. 
Their wording corresponds again to later terminology and if anything deviates from the 
formulation of the second Risala. 
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2) Responsibility of human beings after revelation 

Then He revealed to them the Qur’an as a (final) proof and gave them 
limbs as a means for them to act ( ya’malun ) and be taken to reckoning 
(yuhasabuna wa-yus’aluna). 

In any case, God has not just given them the capacity ( quwwa ) to fulfill 
his commands, but He has them clutched by the forelock ( akhadha bi-l- 
nawasT, see Q 11:56): Nothing can be brought about by their wills but it is 
He that lets it occur through His will ( bi-iradatihi wa-mashi’atihi). 

3) The origin of good deeds 

If a person intends ( nawa ) something good, then God lets it happen if 
He wills ( amda lahu ma nawa) with His power and His divine assistance 
(tawfiq) and rewards him for it, since God is exalted above preventing 
people from acts of obedience and depriving them of a reward. 

4) The origin of bad deeds 

If, in contrast, the person intends something bad, then God either for¬ 
sakes him ( khadhalahu) because of His justice, so that the sin can take 
place, or He prevents him from it, due to His grace ( fadl ), even though he 
had been striving to commit the sin ( haris i alayha). 

5) God’s mercy and just ice 

God shows threefold mercy (when He gives his assistance, when He gives 
reward, and when He wards off sin) and justice once (when He allows the 
sin to happen). 

6 ) Human ability and duty 

Nothing can happen without God freeing the way ( takhliya ) and deciding 
(, hukm ). Yet the basis for which people may be blamed comes from them¬ 
selves, since God only demands of His servants those things that He has 
put them in a condition to do. 

The example of prayer is given: If a person is sick and does not have 
the capacity (quwwa) to stand, then he may perform it sitting. If health 
comes back to him, this would be for him essentially a command to pray 
standing. 
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Such is the matter with all actions: God has given people a capacity to 
do all that He has made a duty ( kallafa ) upon them. Were He to take away 
this capacity, however, then the duty would also fall away. 66 


1.3 Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandi (d. 208/823) and the Kitab al-Alim 
wa-l-muta ’allim 

The Kitab al-Alim wa-l-muta c allim is much more elaborate in its presentation 
than the two texts studied above, and takes the first step, so to speak, on the 
path to a Hanahte tradition. Here we have for the first time a text not by Abu 
Hanifa, but rather by an author from his circle of students. What he puts forth 
is not supposed to be new, and definitely not original, but rather the selfless 
effort to reproduce and explain the views of his teacher. 

This meaningful process of authorship has long gone unrecognized by 
the Muslim tradition, which has always listed the text as one of Abu Hanifa’s 
works, 67 leading some current editions to still name him as the actual author of 
the text. 68 Yet all clues suggest otherwise and make clear that not Abu Hanifa, 
but rather one of his followers, Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandi (d. 208/823) ought 
to be seen as the author of the K. al-Alim. True, in the majority of manuscripts 
and bibliographical citations he is merely named as the first transmitter of 
the text, 69 but the text makes its actual provenance clear and unmistakable, 
ft conscientiously separates between the questions of the student and the 
answers that he receives from his teacher, yet quite evidently shows the same 
literary style in both elements of the dialogue. 70 Besides, Muslim tradition by 
no means completely forgot the original circumstances; an author as late as 


66 This last point is a clear rebuff of the idea of takilf bima layutaq, which al-Maturidi and 
his successors also spoke out against. On this theme see Brunschvig, “Devoir et pouvoir.” 

67 For example, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 202.12; Usui, 4.4; Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun ‘an asaml 
l-kutub wa-l-funun, ed. Mehmet §erefettin Yaltkaya and Kilisli Rifat Bilge (Istanbul, 1941- 
43), 1437.4; al-Bayadi, 18.7. 

68 Such as the edition by al-Kawtharl, and that edited by Muhammad Rawas QaTaji and Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Hindl al-Nadwi, al-'Alim wa-l-muta‘allim (Aleppo, 1972). The latter edition 
provides the basis of our study and is hereafter cited as K. al-’Alim. See also GAS, vol. 1, 418, 
no. ix. 

69 For example, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 202.12: “rawahu ‘anhu Muqatil ”; Hajji Khalifa, 1437.7: 
“rawahu Muqatil ’an al-imam"\ al-Bayadi, 21.-if.; see also the Manaqib by Muwaffaq al-DIn 
al-Makki, cited by Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” 98. 

70 See Schacht, ibid., 100, who asserts that the K. al-’Alim borrows stylistically from the 
Risala 1 to ‘Uthman al-Batti as well as from the Fiqh absat. 
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al-Dhahabl knew to report, in contrast to the mainstream, that Abu Muqatil 
had been the actual sahib Kitab al-Alim wa-l-muta c aUim . 71 

What role this Abu Muqatil could have played in Abu Hanifa’s circle is 
only ascertainable in its general contours from the available sources today. 
The Hanafite tabaqat works pass over his name in silence, so we only have 
a few statements in the biographical compilations of the hadith narrators to 
depend on. 

They stress very strongly that Abu Muqatil was not reliable as a transmit¬ 
ter. He is supposed to have claimed things which were not true and have even 
been disposed in the case of certain narrations to invent isnads for the sake of 
their beauty. 72 Yet he was known also to be pious, even possessed by ascetic 
zeal, 73 and what he accomplished in the field of Jiqh seems to have been well 
recognized by his peers. 74 However, none of these testimonials tell us anything 
about his relationship to Abu Hanifa, which seems to rule out the possibility 
of elaborating further on this critical point for the evaluation of the text. One 
anecdote suggests to us that Abu Muqatil cultivated a close relationship with 
the Master. 75 But this sounds more like a literary topos, especially since it does 
not explain why the Hanafite tradition so persistently overlooked his name. 

There remain only two secure coordinates by which we can assess the pos¬ 
sibility of a personal acquaintance between Abu Muqatil and Abu Hanifa. The 
first is his death date, generally given as the year 208 (823). 76 Accordingly, he is 
supposed to have lived a long life. In this light a meeting with Abu Hanifa is not 
ruled out, even though the student must have still been young. 

The second significant piece of data is the report claiming that Abu Muqatil 
frequented Mecca. 77 This also argues for a meeting of the two, since a trip from 
eastern Iran to the Hijaz would not leave Kufa too far off the path. It is thus pos¬ 
sible that Abu Muqatil knew the great Kufan and that his K. al-’ALim is based on 


71 Al-Dhahabi, Mlzan , vol. 1, 558.1 and after him Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 323.1b 

72 Ibn Hibban al-Busti, K. al-Majruhln, ed. al-Hafiz Begh (Hyderabad, 1390/1970), vol. 1, 
257.2®.; al-Dhahabl, Mlzan, vol. 1, 557b (no. 2120); Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 322b (no. 1322) 
and idem, Tahdhlb, vol. 2, 397ft (no. 695); also Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Jarh wa-l-ta‘dll 
(Hyderabad, 1371-73/1952-53), vol. 3, 174 (no. 748). On the isnad forgeries see Ibn Hajar, 
Lisan, vol. 2, 323.7 and 323.-2!. and idem, Takdklb, 397.-2! and 399.1b 

73 Ibn Hibban, vol. 1, 257.1; see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 561021. 

74 Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 322.-3! and 323.-7! and idem, Tahdhlb, vol. 2, 398.-5; according to 
Jalal al-DIn al-Suyuti, al-La‘ali‘ al-masnu’afil-ahadlth al-mawdu‘a (Cairo, undated), vol. 1, 
99.8, he was even a qadl. 

75 Al-Dhahabl, Mlzan, vol. 1, 557.-5!; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 322.-5! 

76 Al-Dhahabl, Mlzan, vo! 1, 557.-8!; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vo! 2, 322.-7 (with typos) and idem, 
Tahdhlb, vo! 2, 398.-4. 

77 Ibn Hibban, vol. 1, 252.8! 
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personal contact and conversation with him. This is not proven through these 
considerations, however—there still remains the possibility that the text, far 
from being a real conversation log, is merely a compilation of narrations from 
Abu Hanifa presented in the form of a fictional dialogue. 

In addition, Abu Muqatil’s significance for the Hanafites in Samarqand 
remains questionable. His nisba suggests that he lived in that city, 78 but it is 
not clear what contributions he made in promoting the Hanafite school there 
nor even how long the city remained the base of his activity. 79 It is plausible to 
assume that Abu Muqatil did play a certain role in Samarqand in this regard. 
But even so, we would be reassured to find something more precise from the 
sources and not have to resort to so much speculation. 

All in all the author of the K. al-Alim remains a ghostly figure in the Islamic 
tradition, whereupon one cannot quite resist the notion that this impression 
was, perhaps, intentional: the text was no doubt widely appreciated, but it was 
meant to be seen as a work of Abu Hanifa, recognizing Abu Muqatil only as a 
transmitter who dutifully lent the Master his own voice. In order for this image 
to seem plausible, it was perhaps not a disadvantage if the student was not 
granted autonomy or his own profile by posterity. 

The success of the K. al-Alim and its wide dissemination in northeastern 
Iran were not disrupted by issues of authorship whatsoever. On the contrary, 
we know that it was received there quite early and we can also determine that 
it played an important role as a source text for Transoxanian theology. The for¬ 
mer is known through its riwaya that has remained extant. The latter may be 
inferred from the fact that the kalam works of the Maturldites constantly bor¬ 
row from and cite this work. Both facts are important and demonstrate the 
inner continuity of the Hanafite school. Thus it is fitting to examine the text a 
bit more closely. 

The paths of transmission for the K. al-Alim have already been examined by 
Schacht. 80 As he has demonstrated, various false leads from the manuscripts 
and later traditions can be left aside in order to concentrate on a more note¬ 
worthy isnad preserved in the Cairo manuscript which al-Kawtharl included in 
his edition of the text. 81 This one clearly indicates that the K al-Alim reached 


78 The nisba al-Samarqandl is attributed to Abu Muqatil in all of the sources. In addition, 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 2, 397.9 also gives al-Khurasanl. 

79 Al-Suyuti’s claim ( La'aLV , vol. 1, 99.8) that he was the qadl of Samarqand is in principle the 
only report in this regard, and it is not just isolated, but also late. Besides this we do find 
out from yet another source that Abu Muqatil came to Nishapur (al-Khallfa al-Naysaburi, 
Talkhis-i Tankh-iNishabur, ed. Bahman Karlml [Tehran, 1340] 15.-3). 

80 Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” g8ff. 

81 For the isnad in the Aleppo edition used here, see Qal'aji, 22.-6ff. 
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Balkh very quickly and from there was disseminated outward through the 
entire region. 

This important finding is not set back by Schacht’s view that the isnad 
was not reliable in its entirety; 82 his doubts only apply to its documentation 
of later centuries. Schacht considered the earlier part of the riwaya which 
follows directly from Abu Muqatil—the part most critical for us here—as 
authentic. This is so because the chronological intervals are reasonably short 
and we know from other sources that there were teacher-student relation¬ 
ships between all of the figures mentioned there. The names that follow Abu 
Muqatil are Abu Mutf al-Balkhi (d. 199/814) 83 and Tsam b. Yusuf al-Balkhi (d. 
215/830); 84 Abu Sulayman Musa 1 -Juzjani (d. after 200/815) 85 and Muhammad 
b. Muqatil al-Razi (d. 248/862); 86 Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Juzjanl, a student 
of Abu Sulayman and also teacher of al-Maturidi; 87 and finally Abu Mansur 
al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) himself. 

The lower part of the riwaya starting from al-Maturidi, moreover, is actually less 
doubtful than Schacht’s skepticism makes it appear. Here, ‘Abd al-Karim b. Musa 
1 -Pazdawi, Muhammad al-Nasafi, the latter’s son the famous Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, 
Burhan al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Balkhi, and Ibn Qadi 1 -Askar (d. 651/1252) are all 
mentioned as transmitters. Schacht was most suspicious about this part of the chain 
because of the fact that almost 320 years are supposed to be spanned by only five trans¬ 
mitters. But we must ask ourselves where the gap actually is and whether or not the 
entire list of names actually becomes dubious as a result. 

As for ‘Abd al-Karim b. Musa 1 -Pazdawi (d. 390/999), the great-grandfather of the 
well-known Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi; we know that he studied with al-Maturidi. 88 Thus 
the immediate continuation of the riwaya seems to be correct. Then the isnad reaches 
Abu 1 -Mu‘in (d. 508/1114) in two steps, which is rather a large leap, yet cannot be ruled 
out, since the above mentioned Abu Yusr al-Pazdawi (d. 493/1100), a contemporary of 
al-Nasafi, happens to report to us that he discovered particular details about al-Maturidi 


82 Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” ggff. 

83 On him see the following chapter. 

84 Wa‘iz-i BalkhI, ig6-2oi; also see Radtke, 543; al-Dhahabl, MIzan, vol. 3, 67 (no. 5628); Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan, vol. 4,168 (no. 413); Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 3476 (no. g6i); al-Laknawi, ii6.6ff. 

85 Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 210-214; Radtke, 543; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, i86f. (no. 580); Ibn Qutlubugha, 
74k (no. 227); al-Laknawi, 2i6.2ff; Fliigel, 286f. 

86 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 134 (no. 411); Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 5, 388 (no. 1261) and idem, 
Takdkib, vol. g, 46gf. (no. 760); another death date, 242 ah, is given in Hajjl Khalifa, 1457.17, 
and after him IsmaTl Basha 1 -Baghdadi, Hadiyat al-’arifin, asma‘ al-mu‘allifin wa-atkar 
al-musannifin, ed. Kilisli Rifat Bilge and Ibniilemin Mahmut Kemal Inal (Istanbul, ig5i- 
55), vol. 2,13.-11. 

87 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 60 (nos. 77 and 7g); al-Laknawi, 14.10-14; Fliigel, 2g3 and 2g5. 

88 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 327 (no. 881); al-Laknawi, ioi.88ff. 
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from his great-grandfather ‘Abd al-Karim by means of his own father Muhammad. 89 If 
this is the case with the al-PazdawIs, then a parallel case with the Nasafis, an equally 
learned family, 90 is just as possible. 

Again, that Burhan al-DIn al-Balkhi (d. 547/1152) is ultimately supposed to have 
received the text from Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi is completely plausible. He was his stu¬ 
dent, as Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’ imparts to us. 91 Finally, there is a lengthy interval of time, 
which is unbridgeable, between him and the last name of the isnad, Ibn QadI 1 -Askar 
(d. 651/1252). 92 A name or two may be missing, but that is not sufficient grounds to 
doubt the credibility of the entire riwaya. 

The significance of the K. al-'Alim as a foundational text and source for the 
Maturidites is evident first of all in the fact that the text, as mentioned, was 
read and cited over the course of centuries. We find allusions and references 
to the work time and time again in later kaldm works, even if the precision of 
reproduction varies greatly among individual authors. 

Al-Maturidl, for example, was not very precise in his citations. Nowhere 
does he make the effort to reproduce citations verbatim from texts which he 
built on, and he also never mentions a source by its title. But from time to time, 
he invokes older authorities, stating only that a certain opinion is supposed 
to have been transmitted from a certain scholar. In such places Abu Hanlfa’s 
name comes up more often than others (as one might expect), and where it 
does, we find numerous statements that can be juxtaposed with certain pas¬ 
sages in the K. al-Alim . 93 

The testimony that Abu 1 -Yusr al-PazdawI left behind is more unequivocal 
and exemplary for our purposes. He was distinguished by a generally well- 
developed sense of his own theological tradition, which he wanted to distin¬ 
guish, not just from heretical views but also from other specifically named 
theological schools. This clearly ingrained in him such an appreciation for ear¬ 
lier authorities that he diligently reproduced sections of their works verbatim. 
This is particularly evident in the case of the K al-Alim; he speaks of having 
read the work, and proves this claim more than once by giving a citation. 

The K. al-Alim is mentioned early on, in Usui, 4.4. This is followed by a passage 
(Usui, 4.5-7) that is faithfully taken from the text of Abu Muqatil (K. al-Alim, 33.3-6), 
as well as a second passage (Usui, 4.7-11) which, with one exception, also comes from 


89 Usui, 3-iff. 

90 On the genealogy of Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, see Josef van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte zur 
Karramiya. Eine Materialsammlung (Heidelberg, 1980), 56k 

91 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 320 (no. 992); Fliigel, 312. 

92 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 362 (no. 998). 

93 Compare, for example, al-Maturidl, Ta’wlldt, vol. 1,8i.8f. with Kitab al-Alim, 93-7ff. (in sec¬ 
tion 28); for the K al-Tawhid see below, 225041. 
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the same (K. al- c Alim, 34.2-ult.). In contrast, two other statements from al-PazdawI are 
more problematic. First, he wants to attribute Usui, 175.11-13 to the Fiqh akbar of Abu 
Hanlfa though this can actually only be done in the sense of its meaning (compare 
Fiqh absat, 46.11-12); a more exact, though not verbatim parallel to this passage would 
have been K. al-Alim (97.2-3). Second, according to him Usui, 233.13-15 is also sup¬ 
posed to be a citation from the K. al-Alim, but we lack the verification for this, even 
if the pertinent theme is treated thoroughly there (section 23, 81.8-85.4). Therefore 
al-PazdawI must have either cited certain sections from memory, or, unsurprisingly, 
cited a version that is no longer accessible to us today. 

Long after al-PazdawI or Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi, we encounter the Ottoman 
scholar Kamal al-DIn al-Bayad! (d. 1098/1687). Even he still refers to the K. 
al-Alim 94 (and the other texts attributed to Abu Hanlfa) and conceives of his 
own work, the Isharat al-mardm, as an exegesis of these early and ground¬ 
breaking texts. 

The fact that all of these authors only mention Abu Hanlfa’s name, not Abu 
Muqatil, as author of the K. al-Alim needs no explanation. Neither the biog¬ 
raphers nor the theologians from among the Hanafites concerned themselves 
with the details of how their canonical texts developed. As a consequence they 
retained the image that we have meanwhile become familiar with: Abu Hanlfa 
was instrumental in the development of theology, whereas Abu Muqatil merely 
recounted what he learned thereof for the sake of posterity. 95 

The evident success of the K. al-Alim can be explained not only because of 
its attribution to Abu Hanlfa, but also due to the appealing form in which the 
work was written. Linguistically easy to understand and without any termino¬ 
logical ballast, the schematization is so pedagogically constructed that even a 
simple listener or reader could access the text and grasp its contents. 

The topics which it touches upon are equivalent in many respects to those 
dealt with in the first Risala to ‘Uthman al-Battl. The main theme is still the 
definition of belief, the axiom of equality of belief among angels and people, 
and the concept that judgment about sinners ought to be “pushed back.” But 
the schematization is much more differentiated and expands beyond the bor¬ 
ders of the older set of questions. Thus we find that argumentation with those 
who think differently has intensified, especially when the opponents are from 
the Kharijite camp (K. al-Alim, sections 33-36 and 45-46). In a further novelty, 
we see that practical piety takes a more prominent position in the case where 
the question of worship (i ibada ) of God is explained (ibid., sections 37-40). 


94 Al-Bayadi, 18.7,21.-1 and more; from al-Nasafi cf. Tabsira, vol. 1, 25.2k 

95 Abu Muqatil appears as a transmitter of a saying of Abu Hanlfa in K. al-Sawad, 16 ult. 
(Istanbul edition, 11 ult.; ‘Omar, 115). 
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More important than these small additions is the thematic expansion which 
we encounter right at the beginning of the work. Here we find a lengthy justifi¬ 
cation of theological speculation, with claims that go far beyond the method¬ 
ological observations that we remember from the first Risdla. There, Abu Hanlfa 
conclusively defended himself against possible accusations from hadlth trans¬ 
mitters and explained that he was not practicing any innovation, being bound to 
the Qur’an and sunna . 96 Abu Muqatil, in contrast, has moved to a new position 
that is clearly on the offensive. Simple piety measured in terms of hadlth is not 
sufficient to determine what the exigencies of religion are, and when difficult 
issues arise it may not be sufficient. Truth and falsehood are only distinguish¬ 
able by speculation, such that one is dependent on one’s own considerations to 
be properly guided (K. al-Alim, sections 1-4, compare sections 30-31). 

This is certainly an elementary plea for the human intellect and shows us by 
its lack of intricacy how early the K. al-Alim can be placed in the development 
of theology, since if one could reason undauntedly in this manner on such a 
delicate theme, then the arguments advanced by opposing parties on the sub¬ 
ject cannot have been worked out in greater detail at the time. 97 But in two 
aspects this introductory section points us to the future and leads us one step 
closer to kalam: one is its emphasis on the distinctive function of the intellect; 
the other is the fact that the K al-’Alim has an introductory section on episte¬ 
mological questions which later became a hallmark of all later works in kalam. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE KITAB AL-ALIM WA-L-MUTAALLIM 98 
Justification of theological speculation 

1) Knowledge film) is always our foundation. Deeds (' dmal) can only be a 
consequence ( taba “) of knowledge and never compensate for deficient 
knowledge. 


96 Risdla 1, 35.2-3. 

97 The same is true of the way that Abu Muqatil cites hadlth, and the form in which these 
hadlth are apparently available to him. These also allow one to make conclusions about 
the early composition of this text, as Schacht (“An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” I05n3, iogf., 
112m, n6f.) and after him Cook (Early Mustim Dogma, 30) point out 

98 The QaTajl-NadwI edition already cited forms the basis of this presentation, as it not only 
reproduces the Cairo manuscript as al-Kawtharl does, but also works off the other manu¬ 
scripts (see the introduction to the edition, Qal'aji and Nadwi, 20 and 25). The descrip¬ 
tion of the Arabic text follows in summary; I have added the thematic titles. An overview 
on the K. al-’Alim has already been given by Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” i04ff.; 
starting in chapter 32 his paragraph enumeration deviates by a number from the enu¬ 
meration in the Aleppo edition. 
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2) It is not sufficient to restrict oneself to hadlth. We must ourselves recog¬ 
nize what is true/right and what is wrong. 

3) Distinguishing between truth and falsehood is obligatory. 

4) This must always be carried out in a definitive way. Critique of the hadlth 
transmitters. Critique of the use of alleged hadlth. Distancing from 
Shi'ites, Kharijites, and Murji’ites. 

Definition of belief 

5) Carrying out religious duties ( farcCid ) takes place in practicing the reli¬ 
gious law ( sharVa ), but is not a part of belief (, Iman ) itself. Belief comes 
before deeds; the religion {din) was the same among all the prophets, but 
the religious laws that they brought differed. 

6) Belief ( Iman ) is affirmation ( tasdlq ), knowledge ( ma’rifa ), certainty 
( yaqln ), avowal ( iqrar ), and Islam. 

7) The believer can practice taqlya without losing his belief. His continuous 
affirmation with the heart allows belief to carry on. 

8) One ought not to hastily conclude that there is a plurality in the concept 
of "belief” because there are several descriptions for it (see 6). 

g) In reality these are all various names with the same meaning. 

No differentiation of rank in belief 

10) The belief of common people is the same as the belief of angels and of 
prophets; only their obedience (i.e., deeds) differs. 

11) Angels and prophets are more obedient because of their greater virtue 
(makarim ai-akhiaq) and higher insight into God’s actions. Whoever sins 
has not doubted God, but maintains his convictions and thus his belief 
as well. 

12) Exemplification of 11) through an analogical example ( qlyas ). Merit of 
qiyas as an aid to knowledge: It is necessary because the ignorant deviate 
from truth through a lack of it. 

Promise and threat 

13) Despite the equality of belief, the prophets attain a “supplement” ( fadi) 
in otherworldly reward, just as they exceed us in all good things. 
Nevertheless, the believing person obtains his just reward, and even a 
“supplement” as well, since he may enter Paradise by the intercession of 
the prophet. 
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14) Disbelief (shirk) is punished in any case; some sins will surely be forgiven. 
Which they will be and whether it might be all of them except for disbe¬ 
lief, we do not know. 

15) Thus there is hope and fear in regard to all sins except disbelief, according 
to their gravity in various degrees. A qiyas on this subject. 

16) With all sins except disbelief it is more commendable to ask for forgive¬ 
ness for those who commit them than to curse them. Just as disbelief is 
the worst sin, belief is the highest merit. From the former, one expects the 
harshest punishment and from the latter, the greatest reward. 

Commanding the correct andforbidding the reprehensible 

17) All of ahlal-‘adl (= his own group) have the same view of sins that occur 
in the Muslim community. But the level of their insight and their politi¬ 
cal engagement vary. Qiyas: ahl al-’adl are like an army, the soldiers of 
which react cleverly and bravely, in varying degrees, in the face of the 
enemy. 

Belief and sin 

18) A believer can commit grave sins and still love God. Only a disbeliever is 
an enemy of God. 

19) That he sins despite his love for God (being overcome by passions) is not 
an inherent contradiction. Human actions are often inconsistent. 

20) Furthermore, the believing sinner does not necessarily expect to be pun¬ 
ished, but hopes for God’s forgiveness and hopes that he will repent in 
time. 

21) Another example is that one often takes risks with dangerous things in 
one’s life—but always in the hope of coming out unharmed from 
danger. 

Definition of disbelief 

22) Disbelief (kufr) is rejection ( inkar ), repudiation (Juhud), and denial 
(takdhlb) of God, His revelation, and the revealed duties. Neglecting 
these duties does not make one a disbeliever, but a believing sinner. 

23) If someone rejects the Prophet Muhammad, then he is not an adherent 
to true tawhid. Disbelief always lurks behind denial of the Prophet as its 
real cause (as is the case with Christians and Jews). 
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Fighting off various polemics 

24) It is absurd to ask the hypothetical questions of how to evaluate someone 
who believes in Muhammad but wants to kill him (thus making an arbi¬ 
trary distinction between belief and actions). 

25) It is just as absurd to ask whether someone who believes in God can attri¬ 
bute a son to God (and imply that based on our definition of belief we 
ought to recognize Christians and Jews as believers). 

26) Our definition of hypocrisy ( nifaq ) as “disbelief in the heart and belief on 
the tongue” is the original definition and is in accordance with the Qur’an 
(and likewise excludes deeds). 

Defense of the principle o/irja’— promise and threat 

27) God alone knows people’s hearts and knows who believes and disbe¬ 
lieves. People and even angels only see exteriors and are not capable of 
judging. Whoever claims to do so despite this, is committing disbelief. 

28) The angels first “pushed back” their judgment {irja‘ = wuquf) and were a 
role model for everyone through this (see Qur’an 2:31-32). In some situa¬ 
tions (depicted in the form of an allusion to the situation of the commu¬ 
nity after the first civil war) one cannot do otherwise. In regard to reward 
and punishment, we only know that Hell comes to disbelievers and 
Paradise comes to prophets as well as all those to whom the prophets 
have promised it. For sinners, there is fear as well as hope. 

29) Our ability to judge whether certain people go to heaven is not based on 
our insight, but only on statements from an authoritative text ( nass ). 

30) Even if a hadith says that a sinner is no longer a believer, this is not cor¬ 
rect. The hadith must be wrong, since it contradicts the Qur’an, and its 
transmitter is blameworthy. 

31) If a hadith says that a sinner’s prayer will not be accepted for forty days, 
this may be correct, but it is not certain. We only know that God takes 
account of all of people’s actions, but how He evaluates them is unknown. 

32) Only a few things bring good deeds to naught in any case: disbelief, seek¬ 
ing benefit under cover of good deeds, and ostentation ( mura'at ). 

Position on the Kharijites 

33) Even if some describe us as disbelievers and slander us, we only call them 
liars and do not dispute their belief. 
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34) Even those who accuse themselves of disbelief are not necessarily 
disbelievers. 

35) Disbelief is only committed by those who explicitly disassociate them¬ 
selves from God. 

36) Thus it is also wrong to claim that whoever sins obeys Satan and is there¬ 
fore a disbeliever. 

Worship (‘ibada) 

37) Worship consists of faith-based obedience as well as hope and fear. 

38) It can only be directed to God, since everything else would be disbelief. If 
we fear something in everyday life (a qiyas on this), then our fear in real¬ 
ity also goes back to God as its cause. 

39) The believer fears God much more than any worldly regime. 

40) Worship of God and knowledge of Him suffice to be a believer. One does 
not have to first be able to specify and define belief and disbelief. 

Promise and threat 

41) Belief removes the believer from the worst punishment. But we cannot 
say more on the recompense of sins. 

Arguing with disbelievers 

42) There are many forms of disbelief, but disbelief is in itself (as rejection of 
God) always the same, even if disbelievers sometimes pretend to worship 
God. In contrast, belief is always the same (among angels and people), 
even if differences arise in carrying out duties. 

43) Disbelievers might even say “God is our lord” but they are just jabbering 
words that they have heard without understanding them. 

44) Although the Prophet called us to belief in God, we do not know God 
through the prophets, but we know the prophets through God. Only God 
can bestow us with the honor of belief. 

Arguing with Kharijites 

45) Association ( walaya ) is based on satisfaction with good deeds, disassoci- 
ation ( barcCa ) on aversion toward bad deeds. The sinless believer merits 
only walaya, the unbeliever merits only barcCa. The believers who have 
become sinful merit them both. 
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46) Kufr al-ni’am means to deny that all benefaction comes from God. 
Whoever does this becomes a disbeliever (from God’s perspective). 


1.4 Abu Mutf al-Balkhi (d. 199/814) and the Kitab al-Fiqh al-absat 

This series of early texts will close with the K. al-Fiqh al-absat, which we owe 
to Abu Mutf al-Balkhi (d. 199/814). The author, also a student of Abu Hanifa, 99 
was a well-known man and made great efforts to spread Hanahte teachings 
in the East. For sixteen years he was active as a qadi in Balkh, 100 and though 
he occasionally traveled—in his youth to Mecca (and thus probably to Abu 
Hanifa) 101 and later also to Abu Yusuf in Baghdad 102 —his main place of activity 
was clearly in his hometown. There he instructed his own students in the disci¬ 
pline of fiqh , w3 and earned the reputation of being sagacious and well-versed 
in religious topics. 104 The anecdote relating his vehement protest against an 
improper use of a Qur’anic citation (Q 18:12) in a letter of the caliph’s (Harun 
al-Rashid) clearly places him in Balkh. He is even supposed to have said to 
the governor of the city that one who committed such abuse of holy scripture 
became a disbeliever; and it is said that he later declared the same thing from 
the pulpit of the mosque. 105 

Perhaps this brought him the reputation of being especially intent on “com¬ 
manding the correct and forbidding the reprehensible” ( al-amr bi-l-ma c ruf 


99 Al-Dhahabi, Mizan, vol. 1, 574.3 and idem, al-'Ibarfikkabar man ghabar, ed. Salah al-Din 
al-Munajjid (Kuwait, 1960-66), vol. 1,330.2; then al-Laknawi, 68.18 and 21; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, 
vol. 2, 334.7b; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 265.-2; Fliigel, 285; also Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandl, 
Tanbih al-ghafilin (Cairo, 1302), 12.-10; see also, in regard to this and what follows, L.A. 
Griffen, “Abu Mott al-Balki,” Elr, vol. 1, 344b 

100 Ibn Abu Hatim al-Razi, vol. 3, 122.6; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta‘rikh Baghdad (Cairo, 

1 349 / * 1 93 1 )> vol- 8, 223.8; Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 146 ult; al-Dhahabi, MIzan, vol. 1, 575.-7 and idem, 
'Ibar, vol. 1, 330.3; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 335.14 and 336.2b; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 266.3b; 
Ibn Qutlubugha, 87.5; al-Laknawi, 69.19. 

101 See Abu 1 -Qasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi, Maqalat al-Islamiyin, in Sayyid, Fadl al-i'tizal, 93.2, 
where Abu Mutf himself states that he had been in Mecca. 

102 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 223.11b; see also Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, i48.-3f. 

103 Al-Dhahabi, MIzan, vol. 1,574.6; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 334.9; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 262.2; 
al-Laknawi, 68.16 and 12. 

104 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 223.7b; al-Dhahabi, Mizan, vol. 1, 574.61b; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, 
vol. 2, 334.gfb; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,266.3; al-Laknawi, 68.16 and 22b 

105 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 224.31b.; Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 149.71b. and also Radtke, 541; 
al-Dhahabi, Mizan, vol. 1, 574.-4®.; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 334.-3®.; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 
266.4®; Ibn Qutlubugha, 87.5® 
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wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar ). 106 Aside from this, it was said about him afterwards 
that he was a Jahmite, since he is supposed to have said that Paradise and Hell 
were temporary. 107 But this must have only been a polemical allegation, since 
Abu Mutf clearly distanced himself from Jahm and also this particular idea. 108 

It is more telling, however, that he is consistently characterized as a Murji’ite, 
although here the point of view of the observer is pivotal. Within the Hanahte 
school tradition, with authors such as Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’ and Ibn Qutlubugha, one 
would have naturally avoided this epithet, since it placed a skewed light on 
the entirety of the Hanafites. The biographical notices penned by the hadlth 
transmitters on their part repeated it all the more assiduously, 109 because to 
them it seemed to be an unmistakable criterion for the probable unreliability 
of Abu Mutf. As a Hanahte, the famous qadl was already suspect, and it is not 
surprising if, in such circles, he was usually classified as a weak transmitter. 110 

There is consensus that Abu Mutf reached the considerable age of 84. 111 
Precisely when he died, however, is disputed. The sources give different pos¬ 
sibilities between 177 and 204 ah, 112 but there are good reasons to settle on 
the year 199/814 as a death date. This particular date is given by the majority of 
the authors, and the TaYikh Baghdad, which we can thank for other valuable 
information as well, gives the precise date up to the day. 113 


106 Al-Dhahabi, 'Ibar, vol. 1,330.5®.; al-LaknawI, 68.20. 

107 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 225.8®.; al-Dhahabi, Mlzan, vol. 1, 574.16b and idem, 'Ibar, 
vol. 1, 330.5; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 334.-7 and -4f.; al-Laknawi, 68.20. 

108 Fiqh absat, 56.15-19; also 52.1-5. It is interesting, by contrast, to see that Abu Hanifa him¬ 
self supposedly stood close to Jahm’s position on this question; see van Ess, Theologie, 
vol. 2, 505. 

109 Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi, vol. 3,122.6; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 7,225.5; al-Dhahabi, Mlzan, 
vol. 1, 574.15b; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 334.-6 and 335--7b; al-Laknawi, 68.-2f. (based on 
al-Dhahabi). 

110 Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi, vol. 3,121 ult. ffi; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 225.7®.; al-Dhahabi, 
Mlzan, vol. 1, 574.8® and idem, 'Ibar, vol. 1, 330.5; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 334.11® and 
335.-7®; al-Laknawi, 68.19 and -6®. (based on al-Dhahabi). 

111 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8,223.16; Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 146.-3!.; al-Dhahabi, Mlzan, vol. 1,575.- 
7® and idem, 'Ibar, vol. 1, 330.3; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 335.14b; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 * , vol. 2, 
266.4; Ibn Qutlubugha, 87.4b; al-Laknawi, 69.1b 

112 The year 177 is given in Fliigel, 285; the year 197 by Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 266.4 and Ibn 
Qutlubugha, 87.4b; the year 199 from al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 223.15b; al-Dhahabi, 
Mlzan, vol. 1, 575--7f. and idem, ‘Ibar, where Abu MutT is named under the year 199; Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan, vol. 2, 335.14b; al-Laknawi, 68.17b and 69.1b; the year 204 is in Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 
146.-3. 

113 According to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 8, 223.15b, Abu MutT is supposed to have died on 
12 Jumada al-Ula 199 (30 December 814) in Balkh. 
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According to the same source, Abu Mutf was a teacher and for a long time 
also a public figure. Fortunately his influence was not confined to his immedi¬ 
ate circle, but disseminated in particular through the Fiqh absat, the text which 
he left behind for us. Upon closer examination, it is clear (as in the case of 
the K. al-Alim) that the question of its authorship was determined with a spe¬ 
cific purpose in mind, as Muslim tradition in this instance also downplayed 
the role of the student in the composition of the text. For this reason we again 
find the claim that Abu Hanifa was the author and Abu Mutf was actually its 
first transmitter. 114 After the initial case of the K. al-Alim, this is hardly a prob¬ 
lem, since here just as there, the clues present in Fiqh absat clearly tell another 
story; and we may note again that al-Dhahabi also reassessed Abu Mutf as the 
actual sahib of the work. 115 The form, presentation, and the developed state of 
the thematization convincingly prove that we are not dealing with the words 
of Abu Hanifa, but rather a text by one of his students. 

It was almost inevitable that the Fiqh absat, as well as the previously mentioned 
texts, spread widely in northeastern Iran, given the circumstances of Abu Muff's life. 
If this does not suffice as proof, the following may also be adduced as supporting evi¬ 
dence: (a) A riwaya is available in the Fiqh absat (40.3-7) which remains completely 
within the region in question; it even gives two names directly after Abu Mutf (Fiqh 
absat, 40.6f.: Nusayr b. Yahya and Abu 1 -Hasan b. Ahmad al-Farisi), names that we have 
already encountered in the isnad of the first Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti. 116 In addi¬ 
tion (b), the Fiqh absat is named in the texts of the Maturidites and even the eastern 
Ash'arites over and over again. It may suffice to mention the commentaries on it by 
Ps.-Maturidi (see below), as well as al-PazdawI (Usui, 4.4.) and al-Juwayni. 117 According 
to al-Juwayni there is even supposed to have been a commentary by the pen of Abu 
Bakr b. Furak (d. 406/1015). 118 

The K. al-Fiqh al-absat was thus a widely read text and it almost seems as if 
we are therewith definitively treading on solid ground of the eastern Hanafite 
school. But unfortunately this work is also knotted with difficulties and prob¬ 
lems, of which at least two are of great import. 


114 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 265 ult.; Ibn Qutlubugha, 87.1; al-Laknawi, 68.i4f.; Fliigel, 285; Hajji 
Khalifa, 1287; al-Bayadi, 21.-if.; likewise the Cairo manuscript of the Fiqh absat as well as 
al-Kawtharl’s edition. 

115 Al-Dhahabi, ‘Ibar, vol. 1, 330.2 and afterward al-Laknawi, 68.i8f. 

116 Moreover we can assume that the isnad of the Fiqh absat was transmitted incompletely. 
The interval between Abu Muff (d. 199/814) and Nusayr al-Balkhi (d. 268/881-2) is clearly 
too large. 

117 Abd al-Malik b. Abdallah al-Juwayni, al-Kafiya fi l-jadal, ed. Fawqiya Husayn Mahmud 

(Cairo, 1399/1979). 27-8- 

118 See also gas, vol. 1, 611, no. 9, where a commentary of Ibn Furak’s on K. al-’Alim is noted. 
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The first concerns the nature of the relationship between the Fiqh absat 
and the text that has come to be known as the Fiqh akbar i of Abu Hanifa. 
The issue is of fundamental significance for our inquiry, since the Fiqh akbar i 
has long been considered an important milestone in the development of the 
Islamic creed. 

The text, a collection of ten theological articles, was published by Wensinck in an 
English translation in 1932, 119 and to this day it holds an established position in the 
historiography of Muslim dogma. Pivotal to this was Wensinck’s demonstration of the 
text’s historically prominent position, which was widely accepted by his fellow schol¬ 
ars. He regarded it as the authentic creed of Abu Hanifa, 120 which meant that one 
could regard it as the first Islamic articulation of faith and as a prototype for all later 
‘aqa’id. 

Wensinck did not fail to mention, however, that the text was nowhere transmitted 
in Arabic in the form that he had presented—he had in fact reconstructed it from 
a later commentary (interestingly enough attributed to al-Maturidi in some manu¬ 
scripts), a text that was published some time ago, the Sharh al-Fiqh ai-akbar . 121 Based 
on this he believed he was able to refer to a foundational text of Abu Hanifa, which, 
according to his view, must have possessed the classical form of a decalogue. 

Wensinck likewise pointed out that the Fiqh absat of Abu Mutf had a noteworthy 
relationship to the supposed Fiqh akbar. He found there nine out of ten articles of the 
text he had reconstructed; the first six grouped at the beginning, and numbers eight 
to ten spread over the rest of the text. This did not permit him to doubt the indepen¬ 
dent existence of the Fiqh akbar, but was considered yet another proof of its indepen¬ 
dent existence and authenticity. Such was Wensinck’s assumption, because Abu MutT 
invoked the authority of Abu Hanifa, and it seemed only natural to assume that the 
same views of the Master which he reproduced in the Fiqh absat were to be found in 
more accurate form in the Sharh al-Fiqh al-akbar . 122 

Wensinck was ultimately undecided as to the literary form of the original Fiqh 
akbar 1. Evidently he thought that it was not written by Abu Hanifa himself, but rather 
based on what he had said. He may have supposed it to be a self-contained text, yet 
one that may not have existed independently outside of another work. This is the only 
way one can understand Wensinck’s comments at key sections of the text which argue 


119 Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 103k; see also the German translation from Joseph Schacht, Der 
Islam mit Ausschluss des Qor’ans (Tubingen, 1931), 35k and van Ess, “Kritisches,” 328. 

120 Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 122ft. 

121 Printed in the Rasa’il al-sab'afi l-’aqa’id (Hyderabad, 1980), section 1. Hereafter referred to 
as Sharh. 

Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 123; cf. ibid., U2 and 221. 
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that the “editor and commentator” of the Fiqh akbari probably extracted the text that 
he commented upon (in the Shark) from the Fiqh absat } 23 

Wensinck’s hypotheses were too complicated and perhaps too vague to 
remain persuasive, with all their open possibilities. His foundational concep¬ 
tualization prevailed, however, as the quintessence of his considerations— 
namely, that the reconstructed Fiqh akbar i gives us access to a decalogue 
originating from the second/eighth century in precisely the same form, and 
thus refers us to the authentic creedal doctrines of Abu Hanifa. 124 

This image was only questioned when van Ess examined the text again and 
revisited the method by which it had been reconstructed. He contrasted the 
Shark at-Fiqk al-akbar with the Fiqh absat anew and came thereby to a com¬ 
pletely different result: The commentary {Shark) does not take us back to a 
hypothetical Fiqh akbari at all. Instead it may be viewed much more straight¬ 
forwardly, and without any risky assumptions, as a commentary of the Fiqh 
absat of Abu MutT al-Balkhl. 125 

The key factor for this correction of the text’s supposed provenance was not a new 
hypothesis, but a comparison of the words utilized in both texts. It led to the con¬ 
clusion that the Shark and Fiqh absat not only corresponded to each other in nine 
citations attributed to Abu Hanifa, but that the parallels went much further. 126 The 
Sharh reproduces numerous passages from the Fiqh absat tme to the letter and pro¬ 
vides them with a theological commentary. Given this, it is misleading to presume the 
existence of a third text, e.g., a hypothetical decalogue that both authors are supposed 
to have had available to them. The Fiqh absat itself is the sought-after original text, the 
commentary of which was found valuable by later generations. 

Such a result not only gives occasion to reconsider seemingly certain ideas 
about Abu Hanifa; it also invites an unexpected assessment particularly rel¬ 
evant to Abu MutT’s text, since only now has the significance and enduring 
influence of the Fiqh absat become clear. 

In any case this reappraisal of the text also poses a new problem—one that 
brings us to the second important question indicated above: If the Fiqh absat 
was indeed read often and commented upon over the course of centuries, dur¬ 
ing which Hanafite theology did not remain static, then this engagement with 
the text could hardly have taken place without leaving a trace. In fact, a consid¬ 
erable danger arose that later generations might approach the text and try, to a 


123 Ibid., 123. 

124 Representative of many others are the articles by J. Schacht on Abu Hanifa, “Abu Hanifa 
al-Nu‘man,” ei 2 , vol. 1,124a and ‘Umar Faruq ‘Abd-Allah, “Abu Hanifa,” Eir, vol. 1, 301a. 

125 Van Ess, “Kritisches,” 32gff. 

126 See the table, ibid., 331. 
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certain degree, to make it correspond to the transforming theological concep¬ 
tions of the times. 

The first clue that this suspicion may be justified is the title itself, which 
apparently transformed from K. al-Fiqh al-akbar to K. al-Fiqh al-absat . 127 This 
alone shows that the text was modified although this alteration can be 
explained easily. 128 The second indication definitely bears more import; 
namely the fact that the entire Fiqh absat in its currrent form does not leave 
a definitive impression as a text, ft does not seem nearly as deliberate in its 
construction as the K. al-'Alim, for example. What is even more striking are the 
various jumps in its thematization and its stylistic inconsistency. This truly jus¬ 
tifies the assumption that it was worked upon later and that its original form 
differed from the one extant today. But where precisely the differences are is 
difficult to determine in detail with the materials at our disposal and we must 
suffice with only cautious speculations. 

Van Ess based his analysis on the idea that the modifications made on the text of 
the Fiqh absat were considerable in scope. 129 The last third of the text seemed espe¬ 
cially suspect to him, because there the theme changes often and because the Shark 
al-Fiqh al-akbar, which cites the Fiqh absat regularly, seems to completely ignore this 
section. The conformity that he noted between the two texts only applies to pages 
40-52 of the Kawthari edition of the Fiqh absat, but not the pages that follow (53-58). 

Van Ess himself emphasized that his comparison of the citations was only 
preliminary. Because of this, it is perhaps unsurprising if our renewed exami¬ 
nation of the two texts leads to a change in perspective: What we learn is that 
the author of the Shark copied from the Fiqh absat to a much greater degree 
than was previously believed. The progression of citations is more dense than 
was supposed and actually extends beyond the first two-thirds of the work into 
the text as a whole. On the basis of these findings two observations can be 
maintained in regard to the original composition of the Fiqh absat : The text 
cannot have originally been much shorter than the version transmitted to us 


127 All of the sources named in note 114 only mention one Fiqh akbar, as do al-Pazdawi, 
al-Juwaynl (see above 55), Ibn al-Nadlm (202.11, Dodge trans. vol. 1, 500), as well as the 
Shark al-fiqh al-akbar. 

128 Later, several works circulated under the title al-Fiqh al-akbar, so that for the sake of dif¬ 
ferentiation, the longest of them was described as al-absat (“the most comprehensive”); 
see van Ess, “Kritisches,” 338 and idem, Theologie, vol. 1, 207k The so-called Fiqh akbar 11 
was influential, too (see Wensinck, Muslim Creed, i88ff.; also Hell, 29ft). 

129 Van Ess, "Kritisches,” 330k 
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right now, and it will not be possible to attain complete clarity about its origi¬ 
nal form solely from a comparison with the SharhP 0 

As a matter of thoroughness, the known citations mentioned above, as well as new 
additions, are compiled once again in an overview. The edition of the Shark al-FLqh al- 
akbar utilized here is different than the one used as the basis of van Ess’ work. 


Fiqh absat Shark 


40.9 f-: 

2.8 £ 

40.10: 

3 ult. 

40.10 £: 

4.7 £ 

40.11 £: 

5--3 

40.12: 

6-3 

40.12 £: 

6-5 

40.14: 

6.8 

40.16 £: 

6.15-17 

40.17: 

see 7.3-6 

41-3-13: 

8.-2-9.10 

41.17 £: 

9.11 £ 

41.18-22: 

9.16-ult. 

41 ult-42.5: 

9 ult-10.4 

43 - 5 - 7 : 

11.4-7 

44.10 £: 

14.7 £ 

44-~5 f-: 

i 5-3 f- 

44.-4 f£: 

cf. reference in 15.8 

45 - 1 6 £: 

15.8 £ 

45 -i 8 f£: 

cf. reference in 15.11 £ 

45.21-46.11: 

cf. reference in 16.12-14 

46.12: 

16.14 £ 

46.13 f-: 

16.16 


130 It might be thought that the Shark al-Fiqh al-akbar would he absolutely useless to the 
analysis of the Fiqh absat, because all of the alterations in the text of the Fiqh absat that 
took place before it reached the commentator. But there are two considerable arguments 
against this: 1) the fact that the commentator still knew the text as Fiqh akbar, and 2) the 
way in which the question of God’s location is treated: The author of the Shark takes issue 
at the Fiqh absat 49.1-52.1, where God is spoken of as having a precise location (see Shark, 
17.13ft.), but he does not mention Fiqh absat 57.1-3, where the presentation conforms 
exactly to his own ideas. This may only have been added later to the Fiqh absat. 
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Fiqh absat 

Sharh 

47.6 f.: 

cf. 16.-3 

47-7 f-= 

17.10-12 

47-8 £: 

cf. 16.-2 £ 

47 -i 5 - 48 .i: 

20.6-14 

49 -1: 

17.13 £ 

49 - 2 : 

17.15 £ 

51.1-52.1: 

20.1-6 

52.1 f.: 

21.4 £ 

52.2: 

22.2 £ 

52.17-21: 

22.9-13 

53 - 7 : 

26.-5 

53-8 £: 

26.-4 

53 - 9 - 1 1: 

cf. 26.-3 

53-14 £: 

53 -i 7 -i 9 

and 53 ult-54.9: 

summarized in 27.3-8 

53.16 £: 

23-5 

55-2 £: 

27.9 £ 

56.15 £: 

3 i -9 £ 

56.20: 

33 -ii £ 

56.21 £: 

33-12 

56.22: 

33-15 

57 - 3 : 

cf. 22.13 £ 

57 - 9 : 

33--2 £ 

57-9 £: 

34 -i 

57.11 £: 

c£ 35--5 £ 


A second starting point for reevaluating the text and possibly reconstructing 
its oldest layer lies in its numerous repetitions. They suggest that some for¬ 
mulations were originally lacking and were only added later in order to stress 
certain points. But even in such cases, caution remains imperative, as can be 
demonstrated quite clearly. This is most evident in the case of divine will, 
which is discussed several times in the Fiqh absat. At first its treatment seems 
to reach the point of redundancy and the impression arises that an entire 
chapter could merely be a belated addition to a similarly themed previous 
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one. 131 But upon closer analysis it becomes clear that this second section, in 
some form or another, must have been considered part of the original compo¬ 
sition of the work, since it was available to the author of the Shark, who cites a 
complete sentence from it. 132 

Hence only a third criterion could be truly unequivocal, i.e. the existence 
of incongruities and internal contradictions related to content. These are not 
many, but nevertheless are scattered throughout, as is demonstrated here by 
an example to conclude our analysis of the text. The evidence provided here 
not only makes it clear that insertions were made precisely at the occasion of 
pivotal themes in the work, but also vividly illustrates the complex circum¬ 
stances of its textual transmission. 

Near the closing of his text, Abu MutT comes to a discussion of the description 
of God, and expresses some views that one would describe with later terminology as 
doctrines of attributes {Fiqh absat, 56.20-57.6). In this passage several expressions are 
present which surely cannot go back to the author in the form transmitted here: 

(a) This is the case at the beginning of this excerpt, where what has been said is 
described as the teaching of the ahl al-sunna wa-l-jama’a (Fiqh absat, 56.21)—a name 
that, in this sense, only emerged as the self-description of the eastern Hanafites at a 
later time. 133 

(b) Then follows a passage in which it is explained that God is not in a location, 
but is eternal, which means before all locations existed (Fiqh absat, 57.1-3). This rep¬ 
licates the views of the Hanafite Maturidites starting from the fourth/tenth century, 
but clearly contradicts the ideas that Abu MutT presented only a few pages before this 
{Fiqh absat, 49.1-53.1). 134 


131 Fiqh absat, 55 (Bab akhar fi 1 -mashFa) as added to 536 (Bab al-mashfa). 

132 Fiqh absat, 55-2f.: Shark, 27.9k 

133 Even in the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam, al-Haklm al-Samarqandi describes his own group as 
the ahl al-’adl or the ahl al-sunna (section 42). Only later does the name ahl al-sunna 
wa-l-jama’a appear, and then as a self-description of the Maturidiya, used often by Abu 
1 -Layth al-Samarqandi (e.g., Bustan al-’arifin, in Abu 1 -Layth, Tanbih al-ghafilln, 206.1), 
Abu Shakur al-Salimi (see Madelung, “The Spread,” 117) and Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi {Usui, 
235-7 = section 95). 

134 For the later development see the representative example of al-Maturidi, Tawhid, 6yff. 
The author of the Sharh, apparently Maturldite, on his part takes issue with the idea of 
a precise location for God, which Abu MutT {Fiqh absat, 49-iff.) advocated. He cites this 
spot, reinterprets it as absurd and thereby presumes that Abu Muff did not assign a loca¬ 
tion to God {Sharh, 17.13!^). The same is done by al-Kawthari, who uses the Sharh as evi¬ 
dence for this in his edition (see Fiqh absat, 49m). The second passage in the Fiqh absat, 
which then speaks against a location for God (57.1-3), conforms in intention exactly with 
the position advocated by the Sharh. 
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(c) Finally, there is yet another noteworthy phrase that suggests to the reader the 
interchangeability of divine attributes. The question is asked whether one may say that 
God has power through will and wants through knowledge. And without the problem 
being explained more precisely, the answer is straight to the point: “Yes!” (Fiqh absat, 
57.4-6). This has no point of origin among the ideas of the early Hanafites whatsoever, 
but is actually completely alien to the point of view on which the Fiqh absat is based. 
This part of the text would make more sense in the context of the Mu'tazilite doctrine 
of attributes, or more precisely said, as a reflection of the concept of God professed by 
Abu 1 -Hudhayl (d. 226/840-1 or 235/849-50). 135 The latter died almost a century after 
Abu Hanifa, however, and was also younger than his student Abu Muti‘. We can thus 
rule out this section as being part of the original Fiqh absat. 

In view of this evidence, it would seem reasonable to view the entire passage on 
attribute teachings (56.20-57.6) as a later addition and completely eliminate it from 
the Fiqh absat. But doing this would probably not be equitable to the text, since a com¬ 
parison with the Sharh provides evidence that even here certain sentences may have 
belonged to the original form of the work (see the table above). It suffices to say that 
whoever reworked the Fiqh absat did not make the analysis easy for us. His goal was 
not just to explain the work with complementary additions, but to take a much more 
active role in commentary, extracting certain sentences, breaking them up, and letting 
them merge together in his own new context of explication. 

If one keeps all these difficulties in mind, it becomes clear that it is useless 
to try to reconstruct the original form of the text with the materials which are 
available to us at the moment. In order to gain a more precise image, we would 
need to evaluate the original manuscripts as well as the other commentaries 136 
which so far have gone unexamined; even then certain questions would remain 
hard to answer. Despite all this, the text in its extant form is by no means unus¬ 
able but it is actually rather valuable: The preceding observations show that 
the base material of the text in its essential features is from the original source, 
and though some uncertainty remains for purposes of citation, we can never¬ 
theless affirm that we have an important testimonial of early Hanahte theol¬ 
ogy at hand. 

This is even more meaningful since the Fiqh absat does not just repeat state¬ 
ments that we know from other early Hanahte texts such as the K. at-Alim. 


135 On this, see Richard M. Frank, “The Divine Attributes According to the Teaching of Abu 
‘ 1 -Hudhayl al-‘Allaf,” LeMuseon 82 (1969): 451-506. 

136 Sezgin names in gas, vol. 1, 414 yet another commentary of a certain Ibrahim b. Isma'il 
al-Malatl which is reportedly identical to the Shark of Ps.-Maturidi, as well as a commen¬ 
tary by ‘Ata’ b. ‘All 1 -JuzjanI (seventh/thirteenth century). 
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Its thematization is much more expansive, and the premises that it offered 
for later theological explication were certainly more numerous than any text 
that preceded it. The questions of belief, the condition of the sinner, and the 
recompense in the afterlife are still given considerable attention; but besides 
these, other themes are touched on which in their level of detail enlarge upon 
and even surpass the classical emphases of Murji’ite doctrine. 

This is especially true for the argumentation on the topic of predestina¬ 
tion, which forms perhaps the central point of the entire text. We have some 
acquaintance with this subject from the second Risala to ‘Uthman al-Battl, but 
here a much more detailed exposition awaits us, within which is a section that 
brings up the problem of human ability (istila a) for the first time. Another 
unprecedented aspect is what Abu Mutf has to say on God and His attributes. 
More novelties are found in various smaller themes, such as reflections on 
eschatology, and the fact that the principle of "commanding the correct and 
forbidding the reprehensible” is explicitly emphasized. 

The beginning of the text, contrary to what has long been believed, is not 
as significant. There, Abu Hanlfa summarizes the quintessence of his view 
of belief, and names a series of principles which were the groundwork for 
Wensinck’s reconstruction of the supposed Flqh akbar i. The starting point for 
this list is a question that Abu Mutf is supposed to have asked his teacher: 
namely what, in his view, is “the greatest insight” ( Fiqh absat, 40.8£: “at-fiqh al- 
akbar"). Abu Hanlfa’s answer to this is short and of astonishing simplicity. First, 
five maxims are enumerated which should be understood as guiding principles 
for part of the Fiqh absat, but not for the entire text. 137 Afterwards, an addi¬ 
tional sixth statement follows which expresses his general outlook towards the 
practice of theology: Insight {fiqh) in the religion {din), is more excellent than 
insight into the legal rulings {ahkam); and recognizing how one ought to serve 
one’s Lord is better than collecting much knowledge ( 7 /m). 138 

This sounds sensational here at the beginning of the Fiqh absat, espe¬ 
cially since the text does not revisit this contrast between theological real¬ 
ization and the collection of (transmitted) knowledge. It is nevertheless not 
an isolated new position that throws a fundamentally different light on Abu 
Hanlfa’s views. Similar considerations were also found, for example, at the 
beginning of the K. aL- c A[im, as we have seen, where the discussion went 
into even more detail. 139 If one takes this into consideration, then the six 


137 Fiqh absat, 40.7-13; see the description of the construction of the text below. 

138 Fiqh absat, 40.14-17. 

139 K. al-’Alim, sections 1-4. 
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principles presented at the beginning of the Fiqh absat as the “greatest 
insight” of Abu Hanlfa do emphasize characteristic features of his religious 
orientation. However, they do not form the essence of his doctrine of belief, 
but are simply an incomplete repetition of what is treated elsewhere more 
clearly and in more detail. 

In regard to the format of the work itself, ultimately only superficial com¬ 
parisons can be made with the K. al-Alim. They are of course both unified 
by the fact that they are constructed as didactic dialogues. But while the K. 
al-Alim is literarily developed and exhibits a lucid outline such that it also war¬ 
rants the description of a didactic dialogue, the Fiqh absat seems more like 
a collection of ideas that are often only associationally connected with one 
other. Abu MutT’s questions are almost always short and abrupt; in contrast 
the answers of the teacher are differentiate themselves greatly in terms of style 
and elaborateness. In addition, the author often presents his argumentation 
through the use of hadlth, so that he does not always express himself explicitly, 
but within citations. 140 

This has certain consequences for the following outline. Although we 
have attempted here to provide a general exposition of the work, the sudden 
changes in the themes discussed in the text sometimes rule out a precise 
or straightforward summary. Furthermore, if one takes into consideration 
that the text as it is extant may deviate from Abu MutT’s original composi¬ 
tion, then the description of its argumentation can only be tentative in some 
respects. 


140 Cook (30) points out that the instructive usage of hadlth in the argumention of the 
Fiqh absat lets one assume that the text was composed “distinctly later” than the K. 
al-Alim —based on the assumption of Schacht’s hypothesis of the development and 
growing influence of hadlth on theology. The comparison between the K. al-Alim and 
the Fiqh absat actually seems to attest to this, since the Fiqh absat is the later work, this 
being indicated by its abundant themes and the state of the discussion. Nevertheless, 
in terms of the life spans of the two authors, the interval cannot have been very long. 
And one must also consider that the K. al-'Alim was probably written in Iraq, and the 
Fiqh absat certainly in Balkh, so it is possible that we are dealing with differing local 
developments. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE KITAB AL-FIQH AL-ABSAP 41 

40.7-13 

Description of the “greatest insight ’’ 142 

1) A believer does not lose his faith because of a sin. 

2) One should call to what is correct and forbid the reprehensible. 

3) What struck you could not have missed you, and what misses 
you could not have struck you. 

4) All the Prophet’s Companions are owed the same loyalty. 

5) We leave judgment over ‘Uthman and ‘All to God. 

40.14-17 

Elaboration on this description 

6) Insight in religion is more excellent than insight into the 
religious rulings ( ahkam ). 

Clarification: The most excellent insight consists in understanding 
belief in God, and learning the religious commands (shara’if the 
prophetic practices ( sunan ), and punitive laws ( hudud ), as well as 
the dissent and consensus of the community. 


40.17-41.16 Definition of belief (on the basis of the well-known iman-hadith) 



Belief: Bear witness (shahada to God, the prophets, the angels, 
books, messengers, the Last Judgment, and the decree ( qadar ) of 
good and bad by God). 

Religious commands {shard’if. praying, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, 
ablution. 

Righteous action ( ihsan ): Serve God 143 as if you see Him. 

41.17-42.5 

Believer—Disbeliever 

Believer: Whoever acknowledges what has been mentioned as well 
as the Qur’an, even if he does not always understand them. 
Disbeliever: Whoever claims that he (despite the existence of the 
Qur’an) does not know anything about these same command¬ 
ments, or claims that something was not created by God. 

Exception: Outside of the domain of Islam ft ard al-shirk) one is 
already a believer if one avows oneself to Islam, even without 
knowing the duties or the Qur’an. 


141 The page numbers refer to the edition of al-Kawthari. Chapter headings are not given in 
italics since they come from the text. I have added the description of the themes in italics. 

142 Fiqh absat, 40.7-17, translated by van Ess, “Kritisches,” 333f. 

143 In the print of Fiqh absat (41.13), this reads: an ta’mala lillahi ka-annaka... The Shark 
(g.gf.), however, cites the sentence probably more correctly: an ta'buda lillahi ka-annaka... 
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42.5-8 Again: Definition of belief 

Belief: Bearing witness to the one God, His angels, books, messen¬ 
gers, Paradise, Hell, and the resurrection, that good and bad come 
from God, no one can have deeds delegated to them ( yufawwid ), 
and people will receive what is decreed for them. 


42.9-43.4 Transition to predestination 

Whoever recognizes this, but by reference to Q 18:29, is of the 
opinion that the will belongs to him, is still a believer. He misunder¬ 
stands the Qur’an, but is not denying it. 

The same is true for the one who, on the basis of Q 4:79, is of the 
opinion that misfortune that afflicts people comes from them¬ 
selves. What is correct is for people to ascribe to themselves what is 
bad only insofar as it is what God afflicts them with as a punish¬ 
ment for their sins (see Q 42:30). 


43.5-7 Human capacity ( istita’a) 

God commands people to obedience, but creates for them the 
capacity by which they may be obedient and disobedient. If God 
punishes people, this is occasioned by the misapplication of this 
capacity. 


43.7-24 Discussion with a Qadarite 

Everyone must realize that God is not just the creator of the good, 
but also the bad. Even if we apparently choose our actions (e.g., 
with an articulation of disbelief, or like Pharaoh in the Qur’an), God 
is still behind them. 


Chapter on the Decree ( Babfi al-qadar) 

44.3-9 Predestination 

Citation of the famous hadlth-} 44 Whether a person enters Heaven 
or Hell is already certain from the mother’s womb and documented 
by an angel. 


144 Mentioned by al-Bukhari, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja, and Ibn Hanbal—see the 
citations in Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane (Leiden, 1936-88), 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE K1TAB AL-FIQHAL-ABSAT 


44.10-19 Calling to what is correct 

Al-amr bl-l-ma‘ruf wa-L-nahy ‘an al-munkar is a correct principle, 
but cannot lead to fighting in the community (Jama‘a). If two 
groups fight against each other, they must reconcile with one 
another. Only if a group remains aggressive ( al-fi’a al-baghiya ) can 
one compel them toward submission for the sake of justice. 


44.19-45.16 On the Kharijites 

We do not hold the Kharijites as disbelievers, but we fight against 
them as ‘Ali and ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz did, since ultimately they 
deny the beneficence of God (kufr al-ni‘am). But if they do return to 
peace, then we will relent from persecuting them. 


45.16-46.15 Delimitation of belief as avowal without doubt / Against the manzila 
bayna al-manzilatayn 

Disbeliever: Whoever claims that they are not able to distinguish 
between a believer and a disbeliever or claims not to know which 
punishment is decreed for a disbeliever. 

Having said that, one should not, as a Muslim, doubt one’s belief, 
but should say about oneself that one is truly a believer (and 
mu’minun haqqan ), since there are no other groups alongside 
believers other than disbelievers and hypocrites. 

Claiming to be a real believer is not based on entitlement to a 
place in Paradise. Only God decides this, even though one may 
certainly go to Hell for his sins and to Paradise for his faith. 


46.15-16 No differentiated ranking in belief 

The belief of believing people is like the belief of angels. 


46.16-23 Belief and actions 

The essence of belief is avowal. In view of this, belief can be 
complete even with deficient actions. 


vol. 6, 235b, s.v. “mudgha’’] on the topic see Josef van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie. 
Studien zum Entstehen pradestinatianischer Uberlieferung (Berlin/New York, 1975), iff. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE KITAB AL-FIQH AL-ABSAT 

46.23-47.12 

Promise and threat / On disbelief 

The believing sinner will ultimately go to Paradise after a (tempo¬ 
rary) punishment in Hell. Hell awaits the disbelievers. 

Disbeliever: Whoever believes in everything, but says that he 
does not know whether Moses or Jesus were really prophets; 145 or 
whoever says that he does not know whether disbelievers go to 
Paradise or Hell. 

47.12-48.1 

Belief and actions 

If one is heedless in one’s actions, but is firm in belief in God and 

His revelation, one may expect punishment from God, but also 
reward. In contrast, whoever carries out all duties properly while 
doubting in God, is on the way to Hell. 

48.2-12 

The preservation of the community 146 

One must fight wrongdoers without calling them unbelievers, and 
assist the righteous group ( al-fi’a al-’adila). Governance must be 
tolerated even if it commits violations, because there will always be 
good and bad people in the community (Jama’a). If the entire 
community is unjust, emigration is the only thing to do. 

49 - 1_ 5 2 - 1 

God is in heaven over us 

Disbeliever: Whoever claims not to know whether God is in heaven 

or on earth, 147 or whoever declares that God is on the throne but 
that one cannot specify whether the throne is in heaven or earth, 
since God ought to be described with the high and not the low. 

Transition to a hadlth, in which a maidservant is considered a 
believer because she points to the sky when asked the question, 
“Where is God?” 


145 Mentioned by Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 104 as article 8 of the Fiqh akbar 1. 

146 This section overlaps in part with Fiqh absat, 44.10-19, which is the reason van Ess 
(“Kritisches,” 337037) proposed to view it as a later insertion. Here one must also, if pos¬ 
sible, separate the real from the fake: the overlap only applies to the statement on the fi’a 
al-baghiya-, what follows concerning governance is new. 

147 Article 9 of the Fiqh akbar according to Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 104. 
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52 . 1-5 

The reality of the punishment of the grave 

Whoever denies the punishment of the grave is a Jahmite and is 
doomed, 148 since this point is clearly in the Qur’an and cannot be 
misunderstood. 

52 . 5-14 

Promise and Threat 

We humans do not know who will go to Paradise and who will go to 
Hell. Paradise is not assured even for a Muslim. 

52.14-16 

Prayer behind sinners 

Praying behind sinners is permissible since the person who is 
leading the prayer is solely responsible for their own actions. 

52.16-53.5 

Against innovation and againstfighting among Muslims 

Armed fighting and error from innovations lead one to Hell. It is 
correct to learn the Qur’an and take on transmitted truth. 

The hadith of the 73 groups in the community, of which only 
one ( al-sawad aL-a‘zam) will be saved. 

Chapter on 
53 - 6-54 ult 

the Will (Bab al-mashVa) 

Will, satisfaction, and command of God 

God wills everything ( mashVa ) that happens, since He has created 
everything. God is pleased ( radiya) that He creates everything, but 
His approbation (rida) only applies to things that are good and not 
the bad. God only commands ( amr) the good. This is why God may 
penalize on account of the bad. 

A Further Chapter on the Will (Bab akharfi L-mashVa) 

55.1-13 Discussion with a Qadarite 

If God willed, He could make all created beings obedient, including 
Iblis. Therefore all actions of created beings, even the scandalous, 
happen by God’s will. Nevertheless, God may punish disobedience, 
because it occurs against His command and against His satisfac¬ 
tion. Punishment applies to a sinner only for that which he himself 
does, e.g., for drinking wine. 


148 Ibid., as article 10. 
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(cont.) 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE KITAB AL-FIQH AL-ABSAT 


Chapter on the Refutation of Those Who Call Another a Disbeliever Because of a 
Misdeed ( Bab al-radd ‘ala manyukaffiru bi-l-dhdnb) 

55- 1 5 _ 56-2 Position of the sinner 



It is wrong to call a sinner a disbeliever. He remains a sinning 
believer, as the Qur'an attests to numerous times. 

56.2-14 

Belief as avowal without doubt 

It is wrong to say, “I am a believer, if God wills,” because with the 
istithna’ one expresses doubt concerning one’s belief. And if one 
doubts, then one’s good works come to naught before God. But if 
one believes and commits sins, then one must fear punishment, but 
may also hope for forgiveness. 

56.15-19 

Paradise and Hell 

Paradise and Hell are created, but everlasting. To deny this would 
be a denial of the Qur’an and therefore disbelief in regard to God. 

56.20-57.6 

God and His attributes 149 

God is not described with attributes of the creation. Anger 
(ghadab) and approbation ( rida) are two of His attributes. 

[Insertion: (Which are to be understood) "without how”. This is 
the teaching of ahial-sunna wa-l-jama‘a.] 

God is angry and content without one being able to say that His 
anger is His punishment and His approbation is His reward. 150 We 
describe God just as He has described Himself: Citation of Qur’anic 
statements, among which are Q 112 and 2:255. 


149 The reconstruction attempted here of later insertions into the text is based on the argu¬ 
ments mentioned above, 62. 


This is alo cited by the author of the Sharh (33.15), who, however, reinterprets the text of 
the Fiqh absat, and allows for the interpretation of God's anger as His punishment, and 
God’s approbation as His reward (33.14-17). 


150 
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[Insertion: God has a hand which is nonetheless not a body part 
(Jariha) and is not like the hand of His creation, but rather is above 
(fawqa) it, since He is the creator of hands. 151 The same is true for 
the face and the self ( nafs ). God is also not in a location, but has 
always been, before He created locations. Before, there was no 
“where,” no creation and no thing (shay 1 ).] 

If one is asked what the One who is Willing wills by, the answer 
is: With the attribute (= the will). He is also powerful through 
power, and knows through knowledge. 

[Insertion: Is He also powerful through the will and does He will 
with knowledge? Yes.] 


Chapter on Belief ( Babfi l-imari) 

57.8-10 The seat of belief in humans 

The source and seat of belief is the heart, but it branches out 
throughout the body. 


57.10-14 Relationship between God and man 

God does not request ( talaba ) anything from people, but has the 
right (haqq) to be worshiped and have no one associated with Him. 
The right of people is to be given forgiveness and reward. In regard 
to the believers, God feels approbation (rida), and in regard to Iblis 
He feels anger ( sukht ). 


57.14-58.13 Predestination 

When God says, "Do what you want” (see Q 41:40), this is to be 
understood as a threat (not as a justification of free will). See also 
Q 41:17 and Q 18:29. People ought to worship God alone, but God 
determines ( qadar) all things. Several Qur’anic citations. 


151 This too—as well as the following passage on the “location” of God—is an argument 
that is only found much later in the Hanafite and Maturidite texts (e.g., Usui, 28.3-5 an d 
244.i2ff.). There it serves to explain the probably belated addition of bi-la kayfa. 









CHAPTER 2 


Development in the Third/Ninth Century 


2.1 Stagnation in Theology and a Lack of Sources: Abu Bakr 
al-Samarqandi (d. 268/881-2) 

In the works described above we may observe a unity of creedal expression 
that laid the groundwork for a self-sufficient and internally coherent Hanafite 
theology. They evoke numerous themes of theological import and discuss them 
in detail, with some convictions so deeply ingrained that we encounter them 
regularly in these texts in the same classical formulations. If one were to ask 
about the essence of belief, the createdness of actions, or the consequences of 
sins, one would get the same characteristic Hanafite answer, and if later think¬ 
ers aimed at further elucidation on these central themes, they would find use¬ 
ful conceptual bases for their own considerations. In this sense, one may speak 
of the emergence of a distinct theological profile for eastern Hanafites as early 
as the beginning of the third/ninth century, and as such it only required the 
sustained elaboration of its doctrines for an autonomous and distinct school 
of katam to come into existence. 

This development, as we know, transpired in an impressive manner. But 
its first steps were rather unsure and faltering, since for the entire third/ninth 
century, which we must first account for before proceeding, one cannot say 
that theological disputation in northeastern Iran progressed to any notable 
extent. The period naturally had its share of Hanafite scholars of prestige and 
rank devoted to the tradition: the isnads of the aforementioned works name an 
entire series of them; 1 and Abu 1-Mu‘In al-Nasafi later—in part by citing these 
same names—would reconstruct a proper school of Samarqand, in which the 
tradition between Abu Hanlfa and al-Maturldl apparently went uninterrupted. 2 
Among them he names renowned Hanafites such as Abu Sulayman al-Juzjanl, 
Abu Bakr al-Juzjanl, and Abu Nasr al-Tyadl, who were al-Maturldl’s immedi¬ 
ate teachers. However, they apparently did not develop the science of kalam 
very considerably, since we find no theological works written by them. What 
is more, even the Maturldites of later centuries barely mention the texts from 


1 In particular the isnad of K. al-'Alim, but also the isnads of the first Risala and the Fiqh absat. 

2 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.6ft = Tanci, 3ft; and now van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 564. Compare the sec¬ 
ond chapter of the introduction above. 
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this period, referring instead either to earlier texts (from the correspondence 
with ‘Uthman al-Batti up to the Fiqh absat) or those works written after goo ce. 

Thus the theology of Transoxania can hardly have been influenced by any 
decisive factors from the middle to late third/ninth century, 3 which also means 
that a certain development was delayed there which elsewhere had taken 
place rather quickly. This was, after all, the same century during which Iraq 
experienced enormous developments in kalam. Heated theological discus¬ 
sions were commonplace there, and even led—especially in the aftermath of 
the mihna 4 —into the arena of political dispute. Points of intellectual dispute 
became more distinct and each group came to know more precisely where its 
boundaries were to be drawn. By comparison, the theological topics that dom¬ 
inated Baghdad only arose with comparable virulence in Transoxania more 
than fifty years later; no issues seem to have arisen in the region which neces¬ 
sitated a resolution through theological discourse 

This may not be all that surprising and is similarly true of other remote 
regions of the Islamic world. However, it instructively illustrates what a differ¬ 
ence existed between the sociopolitical center of Baghdad and the periphery. 
This temporal lag between the two is also an important consideration for our 
understanding of the respective decisions taken by al-Ash'ari and al-Maturldl 
in the fourth/tenth century. In Iraq, al-Ash'ari could look back at an entire cen¬ 
tury of dispute, dealing with systems of thought developed in detail and sharp¬ 
ened into numerous points of contention. Al-MaturidI, by contrast, found 
himself in a theological milieu which was still only on the verge of establishing 
its borders and definitions. 

The impression of a relative stagnation of eastern theology does not indi¬ 
cate, however, that the influence of the Hanafites had declined at that time. 
On the contrary, the Hanafiya were probably established there without any 
rivals, with no need to develop and defend their doctrines. All the important 
qadi positions of the region were occupied by Hanafites. 5 This dominance in 
judicial administration brought along with it many discussions on topics of 
fiqh and was likely yet another reason for not being held up with problems of 


3 This assessment applies only to the narrower area of kalam. Other forms of religious expres¬ 
sion such as mysticism and Qur’anic exegesis went separate ways, so that their development 
in northeastern Iran is characterized by different phases and other regional emphases. For 
more detail on this, see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,509ft and 544ft. 

4 On this see Martin Hinds, “Mihna,” ei 2 , vol. 7, 2-6. 

5 See Heinz Halm, Die Ausbreitung der safi’itischen Rechtsschule von den Anfangen bis zum 
8-/14/Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1974), 102ft. for Bukhara, Nasaf, and Samarqand; ibid., 73ft, on 
Balkh and other cities in Khurasan. 
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kalam. But ascertaining more than this in detail is a futile task as long as we 
cannot access the sources from which we might derive a more precise image. 
For now we may make the preliminary observation that there is an absence 
of theological texts from this period, and this is noteworthy because it under¬ 
scores the true enormity of the upsurge in theology in the time period to follow. 

However, there is at least one relatively useful entry point to third/ninth 
century Transoxanian scholarly activity which must be mentioned here to con¬ 
clude our investigation. This is embodied in the historical reports on Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Yaman al-Samarqandi, a scholar who may be considered 
representative of the period’s general tendencies just described. He was by no 
means an influential theologian for the following generation, but if a Hanahte 
scholar from this time period were to be mentioned at all, then his name cer¬ 
tainly ought to be mentioned first. 

Abu Bakr died in the year 268/881-2 after presumably spending his entire 
life in his hometown of Samarqand. 6 What distinguishes him from his 
Samarqandian contemporaries, however, is not his biography, but rather the 
fact that several titles of his works have been transmitted. Two of them remain, 
for the time being, only titles: their contents cannot be ascertained. There is 
nothing more precise to be reported on the K. al-Anwar , 7 and the K. al-Ftisam 8 
was simply dedicated to hadlth. 

More can be said, however, in relation to two other works attributed to Abu 
Bakr. One of them, no longer extant, was apparently dedicated to theological 
speculation. 9 In this book al-Samarqandi set himself against the Karramiya, 
a religious group that arose during his lifetime. This allows us to infer that he 
argued in the style of kalam, and we can even conjecture that his exposition 
was rather appealing, since this refutation of the Karramiya was the only theo¬ 
logical text from the late third/ninth century to be referenced again at a later 
time period. 10 


6 Tabsira, vol. i, 358.7ft = Tanci, 7.4; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,144 (no. 443); Ibn Qutlubugha, 
68 (no. 205); al-Laknawi, 202; Hajjl Khalifa, 119, 839, and 1726; ‘Umar Rida al-Kahhala, 
Mu'jam al-mu’allijm (Damascus, 1957-61), vol. 12,120; GAS, vol. 1, 500; I. ‘Abbas, “Abu Bakr 
Samarqandi,” Eir, vol. 1, 264b 

7 Mentioned only in al-Kahhala, vol. 12,120; afterward by ‘Abbas in Eir, vol. 1, 264b 

8 Ibn Qutlubugha, 68 (no. 205) and Hajjl Khalifa, 119; al-Nasafl, Tabsira, vol. 1,358.8 (= Tanci, 
7.5) identifies it as a kalam text; he also incorrectly identifies the K. Ma’alim al-din as a 
kalam text. 

9 Namely, the K. al-Radd ‘ala l-Karramiya] see al-Nasafi, Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, Ibn Qutlubugha, 
and al-Laknawi as n6.; Hajjl Khalifa, 839; on this see van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 75 and 
Madelung, Religious Trends, 39. 

10 AI-Nasaii, Tabsira, vol. 1,164.16b, see van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 75. 
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In regard to the fourth of Abu Bakr’s known compositions, we have more 
than just assumptions to work with, since it has been transmitted to us in a 
manuscript from Mashhad. 11 Its title, Ma’atim al-dln, sounds promising, and 
would seem to present the possibility of directly accessing theological discus¬ 
sions. But a look at the manuscript shows that the theme of the text is com¬ 
pletely different. It is confined strictly to argumentation on questions of law, 
without a single word on theology. Thus this text is useless as a source for our 
purposes as well, and only allows us to conclude that we have a text on fiqh 
from Samarqand of the third/ninth century, but none on theology. 


2.2 Hanafite Elements in Ibn Karram’s Theology (d. 255-869) 

If, despite these difficulties, it is still possible to attain a certain image of east¬ 
ern Hanafite theology in the third/ninth century, it is thanks to a circumstance, 
the meaning and significance of which is not apparent at first sight; namely, 
the appearance of Muhammad b. Karram (d. 255/869) and the spread of the 
teachings connected with his name. 

Ibn Karram 12 was a formative figure in the religious history of eastern Iran. 
At the center of his work was the call to piety and a life of asceticism, but he 
also developed his own views on theology and law, and motivated the forma¬ 
tion of a school of thought. Neither of these happened without antagonism; 
they actually produced severe reactions. Thus we find that Ibn Karram led an 
unstable life characterized as much by great reverence as by distrust and ada¬ 
mant persecution on the part of the authorities. 


11 Al-Nasafi, Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, Ibn Qutlubugha, and al-Laknawi as n6. Hajji Khalifa, 1726. 
On the manuscript, contained in 365 folios and dated 804 ah, see GAS, vol. 1, 600 and 
Kazim Mudir-Shanaci, ‘Abdallah Nurani, and Taqi Binish, Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-i du 
kitabkhana-i Mashhad (Tehran, 1351), 1020. 

12 A detailed appraisal of Ibn Karram’s life and work is given by C. Bosworth, “Karramiyya,” 
ei 2 , vol. 4, 667-669; new and important material is in van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 7k, 
which also collects the literature since Bosworth. In regard to the last years, one ought to 
mention Aron Zysow, “Two Unrecognized Karram! Texts,” JAOS 108 (1988): 577-587, and 
Madelung’s summary of Sufism and the Karramiyya in his Religious Trends, 39-53. We can 
also add van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 6ogf. In contrast, there is the rather one-sided and less 
rewarding work by Jean-Claude Vadet, “Le karramisme de la Haute-Asie au carrefour de 
trois sectes rivales,” rei 48 (1980): 25-50. 
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Having grown up in Sistan, 13 he must have headed northward to Khurasan 
early on, in order to seek instruction on questions of faith and on proper moral 
conduct. He is supposed to have stayed in Nishapur, Marw, and Herat, and also 
in Balkh, where Ibrahim b. Yusuf (d. 239/853-4 or 241/855-6), 14 a student of 
Abu Yusuf, was his teacher. After that followed five years in Mecca, and finally 
a return home, with stops in Jerusalem and Nishapur on the way. Ibn Karram 
must have found confidence in his own religious views by then, since the 
period of his public appearance as a preacher and ascetic began at that time. 
This soon brought him into conflict with the local government, which from 
that point on was to constantly plague him. To start with, he was expelled from 
Sistan. Then he was thrown in jail by the governor of Nishapur after preaching 
in Khurasan and its neighboring eastern regions. There he waited eight years 
to be freed (in 251/865). Because of this he spent the last part of his life again in 
Jerusalem, where he finally died in 255/869. 

The dispute over Ibn Karram’s teachings did not come to an end when he 
died, though the emphasis of such criticisms must have changed over the 
course of its development. His public appearances, motivated by missionary 
claims and colored with expressions of dissent against the authorities, must 
have stood in the foreground. He called for a return to a lifestyle agreeable 
to God, and did so in a manner apparently characterized by an ostentatious 
display of self-sufficiency and an accusatory tone toward those with wealth 
and property. This had the consequence of imbuing his movement with both 
religious and social volatility. 15 

Later on, however, criticism was focused on certain of his theological views. 
Such examples as his “strongly anthropomorphic” view of God or his “incor¬ 
rect” definition of belief soon became classical points of contention included 
in all the later Muslim heresiographies. On these topics several polemics were 
written dedicated solely to refuting his doctrines. 16 


13 Summarizing from the biographical material given by Bosworth in “Karramiyya,” ei 2 , 
vol. 4, 667. The most important sources on Ibn Karram’s life are al-Sam'ani, K al-Ansab, 
ed. Abd al-Rahman ibn Yahya Mu'allimI (Hyderabad, 1962-82), vol. 11, 60-63 (no. 3417); 
al-Safadi, K. al-Wafi bi-l-wafaydt, ed. H. Ritter and S. Dedering (Istanbul/Damascus/ 
Wiesbaden, 1949), vol. 4,375-377 (no. 1921); al-Dhahabi, MIzan, vol. 4,21-22 (no. 8103); Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan, vol. 5, 353~356 (no. 1158). 

14 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1,52 (no. 62); al-LaknawI, 11-13; Wa'iz-i Balkhi, 214-219; also see Radtke, 
544 - 

15 C. Bosworth, “Karramiyya,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 667b; Madelung, Religious Trends, 43f.; van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 2, 6ogf. 

16 A compilation of these refutations appears in van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 74ft, see also 
C. Bosworth, “Karramiyya,” ei 2 , vol. 4,668b, and Madelung, Religious Trends, 39b 
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The eastern Hanafites were first in line in the numerous list of his opponents. 
Their resistance began, as we saw above, immediately after the promulgation 
of these new ideas, when Abu Bakr al-Samarqandi (d. 268/881-2) published his 
refutation against them, possibly still during the lifetime of Ibn Karram. After 
this precedent, the sequence of critics did not cease for a long time: al-Hakrm 
al-Samarqandi later took the Karramiya to task in his K. al-Sawad al-a'zam ; 17 
and al-Maturidi attacked them in both of his main works, the K al-Tawhld and 
the Ta’wllat . 18 Out of the numerous later examples, only the detailed argumen¬ 
tations of al-Pazdawi 19 and Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi 20 need be mentioned here. 

However, this antagonistic position on the part of the Hanafites entailed 
a particular element which distinguished it from other polemics: It can only 
have emerged as promptly and as sharply as it did because the issue had to do 
with quarantining a member of their own family, so to speak. Ibn Karram had 
truly created his own intellectual edifice, which answered some questions in 
a fully new way that did not share key features with other schools. But despite 
the autonomy of his ideas, including those which were more eccentric in their 
details, one must not overlook the fact that, in many foundational positions, 
in law as well as theology, he built on views that had been developed by Abu 
Hanifa, and by the eastern Hanafites in particular. 

In regard to fiqh, this genuine relationship to the Hanafite school was noted 
by Muslim observers, 21 and has now been clearly proven by Zysow by means 


17 K. al-Sawad, sections 31, 44, 45, and 47. 

18 In al-Maturidfs Tawhid, 38f. and 373.8 the Karramiya are anonymously criticized, and by 
name at ibid., 378.-2. They are also mentioned by name in Ta’wilat, vol. 1, 35.10; then at 
ibid., vol. 1, 91.8, the critique continues under the nickname of al-mutaqashshifa (“the 
self-mortifiers’’); compare to Madelung, “The Spread,” 121032a. 

19 See the index of al-PazdawI’s Usui al-dln under the names “al-Karramiya,” “Muhammad 
b. al-Haysam,” and “ al-mujassima Al-Pazdawi mentions the mujassima at the beginning 
(Usui, 1.14-16), “such as people like Muhammad b. al-Haysam,” as the worst heretics from 
which one may take any teachings. 

20 See the compilation of pertinent passages from the Tabsirat al-adilla in van Ess, 
Ungeniitzte Texte, q r ji. 

21 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Muqaddasi, K. Ahsan al-taqasimfima'rifat al-aqalim, ed. M.J. de 
Goeje (Leiden, 1906), 365.11; Ibn al-Da‘ 1 , 76.3 and gi.4ff attributes a legal methodology to 
the Karramites, but goes on to explain that some of them essentially followed the teach¬ 
ings of Abu Hanifa; ‘Abd al-Jalil b. Abi 1 -Husayn al-Qazwini al-RazI, in his K. al-Naqd, ed. 
Jalal al-DIn Husayni (‘Urmawi, Tehran 1371/1952), 74--5f., reveals that among the Hanafites 
were those who affiliated themselves with Ibn Karram’s theological positions. According 
to Ibn Shayba, Muqaddlma Kitab al-ta’lim, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rashld al-Nu'manl 
(Hyderabad, 1384/1965), 205, Ibn Karram combined anthropomorphic theology with 
Hanafite law. See also van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 17 and 79, and Zysow, 583k 
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of new sources. 22 Any similarity in the area of kalam, by contrast, has long 
been denied by Muslims; for this reason it has only slowly been ascertained by 
modern research. Massignon provided an initial impulse for this thesis, with 
his view that Ibn Karram had taken it upon himself to skillfully defend Sunni 
views against the Mu'tazila. 23 This clue was followed up most prominently by 
Madelung in a series of detailed analyses and the careful use of evidence. 24 

Madelung singled out three points in particular wherein the views of Ibn 
Karram were recognizably derived from Hanahte doctrine: The definition of 
belief, which under closer scrutiny develops in other directions, but essentially 
aims to exclude people’s actions from belief; 25 the description of God’s attri¬ 
butes, which was discussed in a controversial manner but which possessed 
the common premise that God’s attributes of action are to be seen as eternal 
(in the sense that He has been able to act from eternity); and finally, the view 
insisting on the recognition of God’s existence by one’s intellect, without the 
addition of revelation. 26 

The entire list of concurrences, however, is even longer and there seem to be 
at least three further contact points, which we will briefly mention here. The 
Hanahte tradition is at the basis, for example, of Ibn Karram’s view that Good 
as well as Evil in the world is willed and predetermined by God. 27 One can read 
the same thing in the Fiqh absat and this is repeated later by all the Maturidite 
theologians. 28 


22 Ibid., especially 583k and 587. 

23 Louis Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de La mystique musulmane 
(Paris, 1954), 263ft 

24 Madelung, Religious Trends, 40ft 

25 Ibid., 40; on this same basis al-Ash‘arI counted the Karramiya among the Murji’a in his 
Maqalat, 141.5ft 

26 On both, see Madelung, Religious Trends, 4if. 

27 See the detailed examples in van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 13-17. See also al-Shahrastani, 
84.12ft on Ibn al-Haysam, as well as Gimaret and Monnot, 359. 

28 Fiqh absat, 43.7-24; 53.6-55.13; on the time after al-Maturidl, see Abu 1 -Layth 
al-Samarqandi’s ‘Aqidat al-usiil, edited by A.W.T. Juynboll with the title Een Moslimsche 
Catechismus in het Arabish met eene Javaansche interlineaire vertaling in pegonschrfit 
uitgegeven en in het Nederlandsch vertaald, in Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, ser. iv, vol. 5 (1881): 2i8.2f. and 226.4-227.5 [henceforth referred 
to as Aqlda 1]. This corresponds to the pages in Juynboll’s other edition, “Samarkandi’s 
Catechismus opnieuw besproken” in Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, ser. iv, vol. 5 (1881): 26g.gf. and 273.7-14 respectively [henceforth 
referred to as Aqida 11]. See also Abu 1 -Layth, Bustan, 2o6.-i2ff. and Usui, 42.9-53.7. 
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Besides this, we have grounds for presuming that two of Ibn Karram’s most 
“erratic” doctrinal points are in fact not so far from the position of the east¬ 
ern Hanahte school. His literary understanding of certain Qur’anic verses, 
for instance, in which God sits on the throne, is described as being “up,” or 
described in corporeal form, 29 is not irreconcilably different from that which 
the Fiqh absat has transmitted to us as Abu Hanifa’s view, where it is said that 
the person who, when asked where God was to be found, replied "in heaven,” 
and pointed their hand upward, and was to be considered a believer. 30 

Certain Hanahte parallels are even found in his idea of an original faith 
that the descendants of Adam (according to Q 7:172) had affirmed to God 
before their birth. 31 These are usually interpreted as mystical components of 
Ibn Karram’s theological conceptualizations. But according to al-Pazdawi’s 
reports, most theologians of the ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamcVa, including himself, 
also believed in such a covenant ( mlthaq) between God and humanity. 32 

This will occupy us in further detail later on, but the short summary here 
sufficiently demonstrates Ibn Karram’s great dependence on the mainstream 
Hanahte tradition. It can be demonstrated that he owed the foundations of his 
own doctrine to it, and while his own particular views took took into consider¬ 
ation additional stimuli, they were also formed on its basis. If this is the case, 
then Ibn Karram’s doctrines thus reinterpreted can be an important source 
for us, since what he adopted of Hanahte theology was taken from around the 
middle of the third/ninth century. This means that the Hanahte elements of 
his doctrine reflect precisely the same intellectual stage which the school’s the¬ 
ology had reached by that time. 

Such backward shifts and projections must naturally be undertaken with 
great caution and are only truly valid if they can be verihed through other 
sources. But this method does in fact furnish us with unexpected insights into 
the state of the discourse among eastern Hanahtes of that time, since it is ulti¬ 
mately more reliable than it might seem in the face of possible doubts. 

One could argue, for instance, that the validity of such a judgment is undermined 
by basic geography. Ibn Karram was not originally from Transoxania, but from Sistan, 
and he had been particularly active in Nishapur. As a result, he may not have known 
the Hanahte teachings of the northeast at all, but instead been familiar with the tradi¬ 
tions of Sistan and Khurasan which were imbued with another regional hue. 


29 al-Shahrastam, 8off.; on this see Gimaret and Monnot, 347!!., with similar references. 

30 Fiqh absat, 49.1-42.1. 

31 al-Baghdadi, K. al-Farq bayna al-fraq, ed. Muhammad Badr (Cairo, 1328/1910), 2ii.-4ff. 

32 Usui, 2U.4ff. 
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Concerns such as this, however, are hardly tenable if one takes what the sources 
impart to us seriously, since we know that Ibn Karram also received instruction in 
Balkh. Furthermore, his actual teachings speak against such an assumption. If his views 
converge to such a great extent with the Hanafites of Tocharistan and Transoxania, he 
can hardly have been the inheritor of a completely different regional tradition. Instead, 
Ibn Karram ought to be viewed as an important witness who demonstrates to us that 
Hanafite doctrine as we have come to know it in Fiqh absat and the other texts, had 
spread throughout the entirety of eastern Iran. 

One could further argue that the transmission of Ibn Karram’s teachings is mark¬ 
edly problematic and uncertain. 33 Unfortunately, we cannot learn anything more 
about his works in their original form, except through a few citations, scattered among 
later authors’ works. 34 In the meantime, we are dependent to a considerable extent on 
heresiographers like al-Baghdadi and al-Shahrastanl in order to reconstruct his ideas. 
Their reports ought to be treated with special caution in this case, however, since the 
Karramite teachings went through a radical change in the fourth/tenth century under 
Muhammad b. al-Haysam (d. 409/1019). 35 Bearing this qualification in mind, it is not 
easy to know whether they reproduce the older or newer form of the Karramite teach¬ 
ings. As a consequence it seems downright improper to try to derive a Hanafite founda¬ 
tion from them for a very specific and early time period. 

This second problem is a difficult one, and in this case would be impossible 
to resolve if we were actually dependent on the later heresiographies as the 
most important sources. Fortunately, despite the prevalence of this view, it is 
not true to the extent that might be suspected. We possess an early textual tes¬ 
timony of great consequence, which up to now has not been sufficiently evalu¬ 
ated. It was written in Transoxania shortly after goo ce, and for that reason is 
quite valuable to us, because it reveals the form of Karramite doctrine for that 
time in clear detail. We are also dealing with a heresiography, but in this case, a 
type in which a creedal text is hidden: the Kitab al-Radd c ala ahi al-bida’ of Abu 
Mutf Makhul al-Nasafi, the significance of which as a source will occupy us in 
the following section. 


33 See van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 8of. 

34 Ibid., nff. 

35 Ibid., 6off. 
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The State of Theology during Al-Matundi’s Lifetime 


3.1 Abu MutT Makhul al-Nasafi (d. 318/930) and the Kitab al-Radd 'ala 
ahl al-bida'wa-l-ahwa’ 

Abu Mutf Makhul b. Fadl al-Nasafi (d. 318/930) was a prolific author and 
also the progenitor of a scholarly family of intellectual distinction. His son, 
Muhammad b. Makhul, did not reach the prominence of his father, but still 
possessed enough standing among the Hanafites to be dignified by his own 
entry in Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’s biographical dictionary. 1 The same was true of Ahmad 
al-MakhulI, a grandson, 2 as well as Ahmad’s nephew Abu 1 -Ma‘alI Mu'tamad, 
who also bore the nisba al-Nasafi al-MakhulI. 3 Three generations later, Abu 
1 -MuTn al-Nasafi himself emerged from this family, a scholar who could cer¬ 
tainly be described as the most brilliant and influential theologian of the early 
Maturldlya. 4 5 

Makhul himself, however, despite this key position, hardly left a trace in the 
biographical literature. We know that he died in the year 318/930,® and we also 
find the name of one of his teachers, who is otherwise unknown. 6 The perti¬ 
nent sources tell us no more, 7 and do not do justice to the prominence that he 
is supposed to have enjoyed in the religious development of northeastern Iran. 

Makhul was certainly influential, as may be demonstrated by a look at the 
works that have been transmitted under his name. Two of them are extant in 


1 Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,134, no. 412. 

2 Ibid., vol. 1,121, no. 239. He died in 379/989 in Bukhara. 

3 Ibid., vol. 2,177, no. 543. 

4 The genealogy of the family is compiled by van Ess in Ungeniitzte Texte, 56b 

5 Hajji Khalifa, 1430 (see title K. al-Shu'a') and 1571 (see title K. al-Lu‘lu‘iyat: has a typo here); cf. 
Fliigel, 295. 

6 ‘Imran b. al-'Abbas b. Musa 1 -MisnanI; cf. Ya'qub b. ‘Abdallah Yaqut, K. Mu'jam al-buldan, ed. 
F. Wiistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-60 [Leipzig repr. 1924]), vol. 4, 533.13-15. 

7 Ibn Abl al-Wafa’, vol. 2, 180, nos. 552 and 553, is confined to a short description of works. 
Further documentation (for example, al-Kahhala, vol. 12,319, or Sezgin, gas, vol. 1,6oif.) does 
not mention or contain additional material. However, we do find from Makhul himself in his 
Radd (Bernand, “Le Kitab,” Annales Islamoiogiqu.es 16 (1980): 92.14b [hereafter referred to as 
Radd ]), that he was active in the city of Balkh. Based on this statement, Bernand (ibid., 41) 
apparently decided that he was also originally from there. 
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complete form. Although the third is considered lost, enough information is 
known about it that we may incorporate it into our image of the author. 

It is immediately apparent that these texts differ greatly in subject, being 
dedicated respectively to different disciplines of religious study. The K. al-Shu c a c , 
for which we do not currently possess a manuscript, belongs to the discipline 
of Hanafite law. In this text, Makhul is supposed to have said that one’s prayer 
is invalid if one raises one’s hands during or while rising from ruku . H With 
this statement, he touched on a delicate topic of contention among the legal 
schools, and spurred on a discussion that would continue on into the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. 9 

In contrast, the K. al-Lu’lu’iyat , 10 still extant in manuscript, has a more 
paranetic nature. It deals with piety and asceticism, and gives advice on how a 
pious life ought to be led. 11 

This finally brings us to a work of theology; the third of Makhul’s works, and 
certainly the most well-known of them as well: the Radd i ala ahl at-bida’. This 
is an exceedingly valuable source for our subject inquiry, but aside from our 
own particular interests, the Radd is also in and of itself an important heresio- 
graphical text, occupying a conspicuous position in the theological literature 
of Islam. 

Chronologically speaking, it ought to be placed immediately beside 
al-Ash'ari’s Maqalat al-Islamlyln. Both are supposed to have been composed at 
the beginning of the fourth/tenth century and describe in detail the theologi¬ 
cal ideas and trends of Islam at that time. 12 Thus the Radd is one of the earliest 
sources of its type which has remained extant in its entirety. 

In regard to content and geographical orientation, however, it presents no 
competition to the Maqalat, but rather serves as a useful and informative com¬ 
plement. Makhul al-Nasafi reports almost nothing about theology in Iraq, but 
instead describes those teachings that were dominant in his eastern home¬ 
land. Developments had run a different course there, as we have previously 
discussed, and were not as multi-layered and complex as they had long been in 
Basra and Baghdad. Thus it is also not surprising that the Radd is constructed 
more simply and does not possess the abundance of information and preci¬ 
sion of detail that one finds again and again in the Maqalat. 


8 Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2,180.3ft; Hajjl Khalifa, 1430; see van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 57. 

9 Madelung, “The Spread,” 125b n3g. 

10 Usui, 241.10; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2,180.8 (see also vol. 1,121.-6); Hajjl Khalifa, 1572; Fliigel, 
295; for the manuscripts see Sezgin, gas, vol. 1, 602. 

11 Van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 59b 

12 On the dating of the Maqalat al-Islamiyin in detail, see Allard, 58ft. 
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Unlike al-Ash‘arI’s approach in the Maqalat, Makhul al-Nasafi placed great 
value on presenting his own views in complete detail. Each description of a 
“heretical” teaching is immediately followed by a refutation and an explana¬ 
tion of his own “orthodox” position, which is generally even longer than the 
heresiographical report. Hence the Radd also functions as an excellent source 
for the views of the religious group with which Makhul affiliates. Consequently, 
one has only to ascertain this particular affiliation in order to have at one’s dis¬ 
posal a detailed self-representation of that group. 

This brings us to a point of difficulty in describing the Kitab al-radd did 
ah .1 al-bida . Makhul by no means discloses his theological identity, but instead 
encrypts it with great care and precaution. When he comes to speak of the 
views of his own religious orientation, he only describes it as the “collective” 
(i al-jamad ). This represents a claim to dominance by numbers, which certainly 
rules out an association with a smaller group. But the question still remains as 
to which of the two presumably largest collectives of eastern Iran of his time 
he intended: the Hanafiya of the “mainstream,” or the newly-formed camp of 
Ibn Karram. 13 

As a consequence of this uncertainty and the ambivalent nature of the text, 
the research has already considered both possibilities. Marie Bernand, the edi¬ 
tor of the Radd, clearly decided on the first, identifying Makhul al-Nasafi as a 
Hanafite along classical lines. According to her views, his text is essentially an 
important document from the beginnings of the kalam school that she calls 
Hanafite-Maturidite. 14 

The arguments which Bernand presented to support this thesis are all based on a 
series of questions on free will and predestination. She sees Makhul’s position on these 
as completely “Hanafite-Maturidite,” and seeks to demonstrate this on the basis of two 
sections in particular: the statement that God willingly creates people’s bad deeds, 
even if He does not approve of them or command them (Radd, 43); and the middle 
position that MakhCil has very consciously adopted on this theme. He clearly goes on 
the offensive against the Qadariya (i.e., the Mu'tazila) as well as the Jabriya (wrongly 
interpreted by Bernand as Ash'ariya), and then explains that actions are created by 
God, but carried out by people (ibid., 43ff). 

Similar ideas are to be found, no doubt, in the writings of al-Maturidi and many of 
those who would follow in his footsteps. In fact, they are sometimes presented in very 


13 The Karramiya had already become widespread during the lifetime of their founder 
in Khurasan and Transoxania, as emerges from the K. Rawnaq al-qulub of ‘Umar 
al-Samarqandi—see van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 3if.; cf. also Madelung, Religious Trends, 
44f. and Bosworth, “Karramiyya,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 668bf. 

14 Radd, 41-44 and 49. 
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similar formulations. 15 But despite such agreements, this observation does not quite 
make for a dependable argument, since al-Maturidi did not develop these particular 
concepts, but rather inherited them from the Transoxanian tradition. In this context, 
they did not represent any unusual opinion, but had in principle always been present. 
Abu Hanlfa had already expressed himself in this manner, 16 and Abu Mutf did so after 
him in more detail. 17 More significant than this consensus among the Hanafites is the 
fact that Ibn Karram expressed nothing contrary to this, as we have been able to prove, 
but in fact expressed very similar views. 

Finally, one may conclude with another point that Bemand overlooked: Makhrd 
says clearly that the capacity ( istita'a) for action already exists with the person before 
the deed ( Radd , 66.6f. and gy.iyff). The Hanafites look at this in a completely different 
way, and this view was also not shared later by the Maturidites. 18 In contrast, there are 
clear indications that Ibn Karram of all people advocated this very position which was 
out of favor in the East. 19 

The contention with Bernand’s arguments has thus taken us to the Karramlya, 
who have already been noted in the context of the intellectual background 
for MakhuTs Radd. Van Ess was the first to consider their relevance, though 
he argued cautiously, and never abandoned certain caveats. To him, a prox¬ 
imity to the Karramlya seemed attested to by the fact that Makhul al-Nasafi 
also showed himself in this text (as in the LiClu'lyat) to have ascetic tendencies 
and to have adopted a life of asceticism. What argued against this association, 
however, was the author’s criticism in the Radd, of the anthropomorphists 
( mushabbiha ), which can always be regarded as a position against the theol¬ 
ogy of Ibn Karram. 20 Thus van Ess ultimately left his assessment of the author 
open-ended, and limited himself to affirming a relationship to the Karramlya, 
without committing to MakhuTs explicit affiliation with this school. 21 


15 Compare Gimaret, Theories, 179!!., on whose presentation of the Maturidite position 
Bernand oriented herself (Radd, 43n2). 

16 Risala n introduction. 

17 Fiqh absat, 42.9-43.4, 43 - 7 - 24 , 53 - 6 - 55 - 13 - 

18 For example, Fiqh absat, 43.5-7; K. al-Sawad, section 42; on the development of this prob¬ 
lem among the Maturidis, see 305ff. 

19 Usui, 116.76; Abu Shakur al-Saliml, al-Tamhidfi bay an al-tawhid, ms Berlin 2456, fol. 122b 
ult. ff.; Tabsira, vol. 2, 544; al-Safadi, vol. 4, 376.4; see also van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 24, 
25n82, 79, as well as Gimaret and Monnot, 3596 ng4. 

20 Van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 58. 

21 Ibid., 60; Zysow, 577n3, comments on van Ess’ exposition, also to the effect that the 
Karramite origins of the Radd appear “highly doubtful.” 
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Such reserve seems appropriate, given the indeterminate resources avail¬ 
able. Yet, the actual historical circumstances might allow for greater license, 
since it is not certain that the Karramiya ought to be conceived of as a defini¬ 
tively outlined group or sect, the views of which accorded with a predeter¬ 
mined opinion. Later authors in fact portrayed a distinctly different image. Ibn 
al-Da ‘1 for instance (from the early seventh/thirteenth century), 22 claimed that 
some had the theology of a Karramite, but the legal views of a Hanahte. And 
Abd al-Jalil al-Razi (sixth/twelfth century) 23 was also careful, despite uncer¬ 
tainties in his presentation 24 to report on those Karramites who went beyond 
the “school boundaries.” This may tell us very little about the circumstances 
of the year 900 ce, but it is unlikely that at such a time when the individual 
schools of thought were first forming that the riffs between them would have 
been wider and less traversable. 

In any case, such a nuanced description does seem to apply to Makhul 
al-Nasafi’s profile. He was certainly Hanahte in fiqh; this emerges from his K. 
al-Shu'a c and it is clearly on this basis that he was included in the Hanahte 
tabaqat literature. In theology, however, Makhul did not follow Abu Hanlfa, 
but rather Ibn Karram, and did so to a much greater extent and in a more 
explicit manner than has been observed till now. 

All of the specific questions on creed that can secure this judgment will occupy us 
again later; hence only the most important points will be listed here which may serve 
as characteristic features for understanding his theological outlook. 

We have already discussed Makhul’s view on free will. It reminds us of Ibn Karram 
because it seeks a middle path between the Qadariya and Jabriya, but also grants peo¬ 
ple the capacity to act before the deed itself. 

The position that he adopts as the definition of faith is also Karramite. He not only 
excludes deeds from faith as the Hanafites do, but also excludes perception of the heart, 
which for Abu Hanlfa had been an integral component of the same. 25 For Makhul it 


22 gal, suppl. vol. 1, 711 and 757; Helmut Ritter, “Philologika. III. Muhammedanische 
Haresiographien,” DerIslam 18 (1929): 46; van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 12. 

23 Madelung, “The Spread,” iion3 and idem, “Imamism and Mu'tazilite Theology,” in Le 
Sht'isme imamite, ed. T. Fahd (Paris, 1979), 2of.; Jean Calmard, “Le chiisme imamite en Iran 
a Tepoque seldjoukide, d’apres le Kitab al-Naqd ,” Le monde iranien et I’Islam. Societes et 
cultures 1 (1971): 44. 

24 Van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 79. 

25 Risala 1, 35.7k and 35.12; K. al-’Alim, section 5 and 6; Fiqh absat, 40.i7ff. and 42.5®.; K. 
al-Sawad, section 1 and 43. For later time periods compare e.g., al-Maturidi’s Tawhid, 
373-88ff. (where the Karramiya are criticized); Abu 1 -Layth, Aqlda 11, 274.13-15; Abu 
Salama, 26 ult. f.; Usui, i4g.5ff., 242.18, 244.6k 
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is sufficient if one confesses belief with the tongue. 26 The only remaining function for 
the heart is to confirm that which has already been done. 27 Moreover, he is of the view 
that we cannot, in any case, be aware of what goes on inside a person 28 

It is also notable that Makhid emphatically argues for a primordial covenant 
(. mithaq) by all people with God. 29 Such concepts were not completely foreign to the 
Maturidites, as we have seen, but they must have been of central importance for Ibn 
Karram and those who followed him. 

The devaluation of the life of this world and repudiation of material possessions 30 
is also unequivocally Karramite, as has been mentioned before. Makhul does not, how¬ 
ever, go so far that an association with Ibn Karram is immediately evident. Rather, he is 
keen to insert a moderate critique of Sufism, touching only on erratic and antinomian 
tendencies. 31 Asceticism itself is left untouched, such that one gets the impression 
from the wording of the text that the author is consciously served by an ambiguous 
strategy. By critiquing heterodox mysticism he puts himself above suspicion of speak¬ 
ing in favor of religious enthusiasm, and thus achieves space for his support of Sufism 
of the Karramite variety. 

The same technique of argumentation, which stigmatizes the excesses of others in 
order to protect one’s own unquestioned position, seems to be at hand when Makhid 
addresses the question of the image of God. Here, as we have seen before, he puts great 
value on distancing himself from “those who make similar” (the mushabbihcr, he also 
does the same in regard to the Jahmites). This seems calculated, however, and suggests 
subtle purposes. What he accuses them of is exaggeration: attributing hair, fingernails, 
curls, eyebrows, flesh, blood, and more of the like to God. 32 Makhul al-Nasafi stigma¬ 
tizes such ideas as absurd, but he says no word against the Karramite ideas that God is 
a body or possesses hands and a face. 33 Thus his depiction of God, which is explicitly 


26 Radd, 62.17 (which with Bernand [n. 3] ought to complete qawl), 62.20, 70.3 and else¬ 
where (see below n4i). For Ibn Karram’s position see al-Shahrastanl, 84.-2ff.; Gimaret and 
Monnot, 360 with further documentation in ng7. 

27 Radd, 62.17k, 71.16,119.5 see also below n42. 

28 Ibid., 69.711. and 70.5k 

29 Ibid., 70 ult-71.10. 

30 Ibid., 94.i3ff. and 100.5. 

31 Ibid., 102.6-103.6 (against the “Hubbiya”). The Karramiya were accused of antinomianism 
in the Sawad al-a'zam ( K. al-Sawad, section 47), thus Makhul’s sectioning-off of such cur¬ 
rents must be understood as a conscious attempt to redeem the honor of the Karramites. 

32 Radd, i20.-3f. The polemic applies well to Muqatil b. Sulayman; see van Ess Theologie, 
vol. 2, 529. 

33 See al-Shahrastanl, 8o.nff. and 83--2f. Gimaret and Monnot, 349 and 358; see also 
Tawhid, 38k; Usiil 28.15IT. and 30.iff.; al-Nasafi’s report in the Tabsirat al-adilla in van Ess, 
Ungeniitzte Texte, 66; the description of Hakim al-Jushaml, ibid., 25. 
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distinguished from that of the mushabbiha, is by no means incompatible with that of 
Ibn Karram’s doctrine. Makhul, in contrast, claims that God ought only to be described 
as He Himself has done in the Qur’an; 34 he thereby asserts a maxim, which in this gen¬ 
eral form could of course also be shared by the ascetics of SIstan. 35 

All this 36 makes clear that Makhul al-Nasafi is substantively indebted to Ibn 
Karram in his theology. At the same time it is clear that he did not boast of this 
dependency, but actually gilded it over, or to some extent even consciously 
hid it. It was apparently unfavorable to conspicuously represent oneself as a 
Karramite in an environment so fundamentally oriented to the contrary. This 
is the reason Makhul did not deny his own positions, but chose to present 
them defensively rather than on the offensive. 

The format of his work helped him in this pursuit, since despite all the asser¬ 
tions found there about his own jamd’a, the text still remains a heresiography 
in its compositional form. The sequence by which he treats individual themes 
is therefore dictated by the succession of sects described; thus while the author 
draws on his own position while contending with an opponent, he does so 
within the context of a single selected problem and is never compelled to pres¬ 
ent his views all together. 

Of course, Makhul did not just enumerate the various doctrines and reli¬ 
gious sects of his time, but ordered them according to certain considerations, 
and refuted them in three separate sections: The work starts with an introduc¬ 
tory section dedicated principally to methodological questions and gives the 
names of the sects that will be discussed ( Radd , 54.13-62.10). Then the doctrines 
of the six main groups (Haruriya, 37 Rawahda, 38 Qadarlya, Jabriya, Jahmlya, 
Murji’a) are presented and a detailed refutation is undertaken of each (ibid., 
62.11-68.20). Only in the third and longest section of his work does the author 
take on his opponents in depth, dividing the main groups into twelve and then 
focusing on them one by one (ibid., 68.21-124.21). In this manner he reaches 
the oft-invoked number of the 72 sects that are supposed to have gone astray. 


34 Radd, 121.4ft 

35 If one only thinks of such Qur’anic verses as Q 3:73, 5:64, 57:29 (“yad Allah”) as well as Q 
2:115, 2:272 among others (“wajh Allah”). 

36 Two more views could be added, which were held by the Karramiya as well as the 
Hanafites: a) God’s attributes are eternal (Radd, 67.3ft) and b) God is knowable by the 
intellect (ibid., 72.1ft). 

37 I.e., the Kharijites. 

38 I.e., the Imamites. 
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This was in principle supported by the famous words of the Prophet and thus 
left its imprint on Islamic heresiography, not only here but overall. 39 

This sequence of polemics and detailed descriptions is quite interesting, but 
inconsequential for our purposes, since it does not belong to the specific his¬ 
tory of Hanafite nor Karramite theology, but rather falls under the outline of 
the general religious development of Islam. 

Much more illuminating, however, is what Makhul reports on the views of 
his own jama'a in the form of refutations of other groups. This is presented in 
the following overview of the text, though his argumentation cannot be studied 
in detail as with the previously examined works. Much of what Makhul repeats 
on various occasions need only be mentioned once; other particulars are not 
cited here, since they merely reflect stubborn argumentation with obscure 
particularities. Furthermore, one ought not to forget that the text, read against 
the grain in this manner, is being divested of its actual literary form and only 
serves us as a quarry for a very specific inquiry. Our intention, however, is not to 
appreciate it as a literary document, but only to attain as much information as 
possible on the theology of the Karramlya. In this respect, it reveals itself as a 
source that is fascinating in its great range of expression and its high precision. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE KITABAL-RADD ’ALA AHL AL-BIDA’ WA-L-AHWA’ 


[Introduction] 


54,i3 40 -57.i5 Defense of theological speculation: In order to determine the 

correct sunna, one cannot rely on contradictory traditions, but 
must reflect on one’s own. 

57.16-58.22 The tradition explicitly demands of us that we make (intellectual) 
combat against heresy and sectarianism. 


39 On the hadlth see Wensinck, Concordance, vol. 1, 297a. It is also used as the introduc¬ 
tion by al-Haklm al-Samarqandi ( Kal-Sawad, 2.5ff). Compare further Fiqh absat, 52.19. 
On the meaning of the tradition for Islamic heresiography, see e.g., Ignaz Goldziher, 
“Le denombrement des sects mahometanes,” rhr 26 (1892): 129-137; Henri Laoust, “La 
classification des sectes dans le farq d’Al-Baghdadi,” rei 29 (1961): 22k; Gimaret and 
Monnot, 31ft 

40 The two previous sections of the edited text ( Radd , 53: Praise of God and the Prophet; 
ibid., 54.2-12: admonishment to reflect and hold fast to the religion) were probably added 
by another hand. The text itself ought to begin with the isnad (ibid., 54.13). 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE K1TAB AL-RADD ‘ALA AHL AL-BIDA’ WA-L-AHWA’ 


58.23-59.20 

It is wrong to even interact in a friendly way with heretics. 

59.21-60.12 

Branches of heretical sects and their subdivisions. 

60.13-ult. 

The names of the six main groups for whom Hell is certain; 
Harurlya, Rawafida, Qadahya, Jabhya, Jahmlya, Murji’a. 

61.1-62.10 

The names of the 72 subsidiary groups. Only the 73rd group will 
be saved, the jama‘a. 

[Main section A] 

Refutation of the Six Main Groups 

62.13-63.8 

1. Refutation of the Harurlya 

Definition of Belief 

Belief is speech, actions are (only) in regard to His laws ( al-lman 
qawl wa-l-‘amal shara’i'uhu ); 41 the affirmation of belief is 
cognizance in the heart (wa tasdlq al-lman al-ma‘rifa bi-l-qalb) 42 
(62.i7f.). 

Belief is avowal to God (wa huwa iqrar bi-rabbihi wa huwa 
al-lman) (62.20). 

Position on ‘All 

Even if the Harurlya consider ‘All’s actions (‘ amal) to be deficient, 
he was not deficient in his avowal to God (fll-iqrar bi-llak), which 
is why he must be considered a believer (6i.i8f.). 43 

63-9-64.3 

11. Refutation of the Rawafida 

Position on ‘All 

‘All’s rank is high, as is that of all Companions. But it stands 
clearly under that of the prophets (63.17-22). 44 


41 For similar, see ibid., 69.7, 70.3,117.1,117.4; 118.6,118.10; cf. io8.i2f., lig.iof. 

42 Cf. ibid., 71.16 and 119.5. The formulation is not chosen by chance, but deliberately remi¬ 
niscent of the Hanafite definition of belief (al-lman tasdlq bi-l-qalb wa iqrar bi-l-lisan), 
although its declaration is rather different. Compare K. al-Sawad, 7.12; Ta’wllat, vol. 1, 
35 -uf. 

43 For similar, see Radd 77.16-78.2. 

44 See critiques on the adoration of ‘All, ibid., 78.4-14, 79.19-80.5, 80.11-ult., 81.17-82.6. 
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64.4-65.8 hi. Refutation of the Qadarlya 

Free will—Predestination 

Everything that exists in the heavens and the earth was created 
and decided ( qada’) by God (64.1 if.). 

As such, everything is subject to God’s power and it is wrong to 
attribute to Him any aspect of impotence or weakness. He would, 
in that case, not be a perfect Creator and Lord (64.13-ult.). 

Because of this, one can also not say that God has delegated 
command to people (fawwada ), nor say that He has neither 
created nor willed what is bad (65.1). 


65.9-66.16 iv. Refutation of the Jabriya 

Free will—Predestination 

We attribute ( nasaba ) actions to people, but [we attribute] the 
decision (qada’), power ( qudra ), and creation ( takhliq) of their 
actions to God (65.14k; cf. 66.8f.). If this were not so, one would 
not need prophets nor judgment after death (65.15-18). 

We agree with the Jabriya on the following points: 

(a) The good and the bad are predetermined (qadar) by God. 

(b) Both are written on the preserved tablet (65 ult. £). 

With the Qadarlya we share views on: 

(a) God not exacting from anyone more than he can bear 
(see Q 2:286) 

(b) Capacity ( istita’a ) exists before actions (66.6f.). 


66.17-67.18 v. Refutation of thejahmlya 
God as Existent 

Since God is (see 66.-2 ff), then He is a thing (shay’) though by no 
means like (other) things (ashya’), since He is a Creator of things 

(67-3 ). 45 


45 Compare, ibid., 95.12-16; 105.175. Shay ’ here ought to be understood as “something/a 
being’' and not in the concrete sense as “thing,” although in theological discussion it is 
often (mis)understood as such. The dispute was provoked originally by a doctrine of Jahm 
b. Safwan. On the topic, see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 499. 
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Doctrine of Attributes 

God is an eternal Creator ( khaliq azalt) with all of His attributes, 
and created things are created along with all of their attributes 
and actions (67.3-5). 

The Creator is not temporally limited but eternal without 
beginning and without end (qadlm da’im ), even when He has not 
(always) created (67.7b). 46 

Qur’an 

(Within hadith:) To claim that the Qur’an is created is disbelief 
(67.14b and 67.16®). 

67.19-68.20 

vi. Refutation of the Murji’a 

Promise and Threat 

Carrying out God’s commands (like prayers for example) is not 
based on the inclination of the believer, but it is his duty (68-3ff). 

For this reason it is not right to assume that the believer will 
not be harmed by any sins. God’s threat of punishment is meant 
seriously and mentioned often in the Qur’an (68.9-14). 

[Main Section B] 

Refutation of the 72 Sects 

69.1-78.19 

1. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Harurfya 

Definition of Belief 

Belief only consists of speech, not actions (69.7). God charged the 
Prophet with identifying people as believers as soon as they spoke 
the shahada-, i.e., he was supposed to accept their speech as 
testimony and leave the probing of hearts ( dama’ir ) to God 
(69.10-17). 47 

Position of the Sinner 

This is why no one can be viewed as an unbeliever due to a sin. 

We attribute belief to all of the “people of the qibla” and leave 
(the judgment of) people’s hearts to God (69.7b). 


46 Compare Radd, 95.17 and io6-7ff. 

47 Similar at ibid., 70.5b 
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Free Wilt—Predestination 

God wills all of people’s actions; He also creates them, as it is 
stated in the Qur’an (Q 37:96) (70.2if.). 

Primordial Covenant 

All people, even children, must be either believers or disbelievers, 
since all of them acknowledged God on the Day of the Covenant 
(yawm al-mlthdq ) and are born with the natural disposition 
(fitra) of a believer. If they later disbelieve, this is a departure 
from belief (70 ult.-71.10). 

Rational Knowledge of God 

No one is excused for their disbelief, since one could have known 
of God through the prophets; if not Muhammad, then one of his 
predecessors. Furthermore, God has given us other proofs ( hujaj ), 
such as signs ( ayat ) and examples (’ibar) in the creation. Everyone 
can come to know of the Creator through these (71.17-72.4). 

Necessity of the Imamate 

It is wrong to say that the community may no longer have a 
commander (amir) when it comes to disagreement. The Prophet 
has ordered us to adhere to the powerful and obey them. The 
community will thus always be in the right, because the greatest 
mass ( al-sawad al-a‘zam) does not go astray (77.1-10). 

Calling to what is Good and Forbidding the Reprehensible 
The Imam, who ought to be of Qurayshite lineage, should be 
given obedience. 48 Only if he fights the believers ought one 
defend oneself. Whoever draws their sword against the 
community, however, is to be killed (78.6-14). 


48 Cf. ibid., 84.1-7. 
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78.20-87-87,13 11. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Rawafida 

Prayer behind. Sinners 

One should pray behind all believers, even if one is dealing with 
sinners, heretics, or hypocrites, since prayer is always of benefit to 
the one who prays (83.5-19). 


87.14-96.2 hi. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Qadariya 

Free Will—Predestination 

It is wrong to believe that God can only justly reward and punish 
people if He has made them the masters of their affairs (an 
yumlikahum umurahum) and has no effect during their actions 
(cf. 87.i6f.). The correct view is that He must only make them 
masters of their affairs in the sense of capacity (‘ ala ma’na 
l-istita’a). I.e., He makes them capable (yutawwiquhum ) of that 
which He has commanded them, and does not command them to 
do that for which they have no capacity (87.ig£). However, God is 
the sole master of actions in the sense of the will (‘ ala ma c na 
l-mashl’a), the decision ( qada’ ), the decree ( qadar ), and creation 
(takhliq) (87.20-22). 

Not only the good, but also the bad is determined by God, who 
possesses power overall things (88.5-10; 88.19-89.1). The bad 
happens with God’s will, decision, degree, knowledge, and 
creation, but not with His command ( amr ), His approbation 
(ricLa), His particularization (takhsls), His love ( hubb ), or His 
choice ( ikhtiyar ) (89.if.). This is so because there are three types 
of actions: Sins that God determines and wills on account of 
which He can nevertheless punish; merits (fada’il), for which He 
has approbation and which He rewards; and finally, duties that 
He commands and likewise rewards (89.2-7). 

Actions are never morally neutral, but are always either good 
or bad and one is rewarded or punished for them (89.16-90.3). 

Createdness of Belief 

Belief and disbelief are mentioned in the Qur’an, but are not as a 
result part of the uncreated Qur’an; they are created, which the 
Qur’an indicates (90.19-91.12). 
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Ontology 

Everything that exists is something/existing (shay 1 ), and thus 
possesses an essence ( dhat ), since therein lies the verification 
(ithbat) of its existence (91.16-92.6). 49 

Qur’anic Exegesis 

We should believe everything in the Qur’an, as well as the 
abrogated and the ambiguous ( mutashabih ) (92.10-12). The 
interpretation of the ambiguous, however, is left to those who are 
knowledgeable about it (92.-if.). 50 

Anthropology 

Creatures are different according to their natures (fi l-taba’i c ) 
(92.16b). 

Promise and Threat 

Sincere repentance of a believer will be accepted by God 
( 93 - 6 - 17 )- 

Asceticism 

The world is bad and cursed and along with it all human actions 
that are not in obedience to God. Striving for sustenance (qut) 
diverts us from worship of God and takes us to Hell (94.13-15). 

96.3-105.10 

iv. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Jabriya 

Free Will—Predestination 

People carry out their own deeds (ya’maiunaha ) (96.10). 

Otherwise, being taken to account for deeds would make no sense 
(96.13b). God gives them power to act ( tatwiq ), in that He plants 
(gharaza) a capacity ( istita'a ) in them (97.1b). This capacity 
already exists before the action, since God does not oblige anyone 
to do something which they are incapable of doing (97.17b). 


49 Compare ibid., 95.17b 

50 Compare ibid., 95.3-7. 
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Promise and Threat 

God rewards and punishes people as a consequence for their own 
deeds (99.8-11), i.e., for that which they earn (100.-2). One 
cannot claim that people are fortunate (= destined for Paradise) 
or unfortunate (= destined for Hell) independently of their deeds. 
Reward and punishment are measured according to deeds 
(101.12-102.5). 

Against Antinomianism from the Ascetics 
True love of God does not disregard religious laws, but fulfills 
them to the utmost (101.11-103.6). Love of God does not exempt 
people from punishment (103.11-104.2). 


105.11-114.15 v. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Jahmiya 
Knowledge of God 

God is conceivable to the creation, otherwise we would not know 
of His existence. He Himself has described Himself to us 
(105.17-19) and moreover is knowable through the signs of 
creation (108.21-109.6). 

Vision of God 

We cannot see Him in this world, but the pious will in the 
Afterlife (105.19). 

God’s Throne 

Since God is one, He has a limit. He sits on the throne and is over 
us in heaven (107.1-17). 

Doctrine of Attributes 

All of God’s attributes are eternal and uncreated, including His 
speech (106.7-16). 

Qur’an 

Hence the Qur’an is likewise uncreated (110.1-8; cf. 111.17- 
112.3), whereas the pronunciation and recitation of the Qur’an— 
as a human act—certainly ought to be recognized as created 
(113.7-114.2). 
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Promise and Threat 

Believers also go to Hell because of their sins. But they will not 
stay there forever (108.1-9). 

Paradise and Hell 

Paradise and Hell are already created and will not pass away 
(110.13-ult.). 

Prophethood 

God cannot forsake His creation, but has sent them a messenger 
in order to commit them to worship and obedience (111.6-8). 

Eschatology 

The punishment of the grave and the intercession of the Prophet 
are real (112.8-ult.). 


114.16-124.21 vi. Refutation of the 12 Sects of the Muiji’a 
Promise and Threat 

God has not just enjoined belief upon us, but also duties, and 
threatened us with punishment if they are neglected 
(114.22-115.3). What we do in this world is by no means 
arbitrary, but has been prescribed exactly by prophets and their 
revelations (115.9-21). Obedience and disobedience are also 
clearly distinguishable for us (116.7-17). 

Definition of Belief 

Belief consists in pronouncing the shahada, not knowledge or 
actions (117.1-7,117.13-118.6,118.10-119.5). 

Further Conditions of Belief 

Belief does not decrease or increase (119.10). 

The belief of a prophet is like the belief of the angels Gabriel and 
Michael (119.-3). 

One should have no doubt concerning one’s own belief, and 
thus should not add the istithna’ to his profession of faith 
(120.5-19). 
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Significance of the Hadith 

Among the hadith, just as with Qur’anic verses, are those that 
abrogate and are abrogated, and those that are clear and ambigu¬ 
ous. One must therefore examine them and understand their 
meaning (121.20-122.10). In addition, one must reflect on one’s 
own, since there are no transmissions that answer all the 
questions of religion (122.17-123.16). 

Calling to What is Good and Forbidding the Reprehensible 
Calling to the good and forbidding the reprehensible is assumed 
of the believers and not the amirs. One must obey righteous 
leaders and also put up with those that are unjust. But if they 
command people to sin, then there can be no obedience 
(123.22-124.14). 


124.22-126.15 [Conclusion] 

All these sects adhere to false opinions and must be shunned by 
us. This is why we have demonstrated their heresy. For we desire 
to abide by the Prophet and his sunna. 


3.2 Al-Hakim al-Samarqandi (d. 342/953) and the Kitab al-Sawad 
al-a'zam 

Makhul al-Nasafi was a demonstrative example of how a Karramite of north¬ 
eastern Iran might express his views at the beginning of the fourth/tenth 
century; confident and clear in his theological argumentation, even subtle in 
regard to particular formulations, but also careful when it came to emphasiz¬ 
ing the characteristic traits of his own position. However, the degree to which 
this type of reservation seems to be characteristic of the Karramlya becomes 
clearer when we compare it to a second text, one that can be considered con¬ 
temporary to the K. al-Radd. This text represents the efforts of the Transoxanian 
Hanafiya to document their theological positions, and was written with no 
qualifications or provisos, but with a tone of apodeictic certainty. 

That the Hanafites were able to assume such a different tone is not surprising, 
given their dominance at that time. Their position in the region had become 
more consolidated than ever before. As we have seen, the Hanafite school had 
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long reached ascendancy in the region, and so traditionally possessed the wide 
approval of the population. Political patronage was soon to follow, which on 
its part was surely aware that a generally recognized and enduring religious 
orientation could only be useful for the stability of the polity. 

This awaking official interest accompanied the rise of the Samanid dynasty. 51 
Since the early third/ninth century, family members of the Saman-Khuda had 
already been active as governors in Samarqand, Shash (latter-day Tashkent), 
Fergana, and for a time, also Herat. However, this had only been under the 
order and suzerainty of the Tahirids. Only when the leadership of the latter 
was broken by the attacks of Ya'qub al-Saffar (259/873) did Samanid influence 
grow and then quickly break through into a lopsidedly more important posi¬ 
tion. In 261/875 Nasr 1 b. Ahmad was invested by the caliph with power over 
the province of Transoxania. Around the year 287/900, his brother Isma'il b. 
Ahmad, after a Saffarid victory, even became governor of Transoxania and 
Khurasan. The family maintained this prominence for almost a century, and 
this role also explains their interest and engagement in questions of theology. 

Samanid religious policy was by no means conducted in such a way that it 
enforced a particular theology by military force, tantamount to the creation of 
a state dogma. No one, it seems, was compelled to follow Abu Hanifa’s teach¬ 
ings. 52 On the contrary, since 275/888-9, the Shafi'i madhhab was allowed to 
spread in Samarqand with official authorization. The scholar Muhammad b. 
Nasr al-Marwazi, 53 who supported the Shafi'i school, even came to receive 
Isma'il b. Ahmad’s overt patronage. 54 All the same, governmental interest in 


51 On the following, see Barthold, 2ogff., esp. 210 and 225; Richard N. Frye, Bukhara: 
The Medieval Achievement (Norman, ok, 1965), 38ft. and idem, “The Samanids,” in the 
Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 4 (Cambridge, 1975), 136ft; C.E. Bosworth, The Islamic 
Dynasties (Edinburgh, 1967), loif. Our main source for these events is Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Ja'far Narshakhi, Tarikh-i Bukhara, ed. C. Shefer as Description topographique et his- 
torique de Boukhara par Mohammed Nerchakhy suivie de textes relatifs a la Transoxanie 
(Paris, 1892), 74ff./trans. Richard N. Frye, The History of Bukhara: Translated from a Persian 
Abridgement of the Arabic Original by Narshakhi (Cambridge, 1954), 76 ft. 

52 At least, the sources do not indicate that compulsion in questions of religion was prac¬ 
ticed. An exception might be the execution of the Isma'il! missionary Muhammad 
al-Nasafi (d. 332/943), whose background is not precisely known. What has been trans¬ 
mitted indicates that he converted the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (r. 301-31/914-43) and a 
few dignitaries at the court to Isma'ilis. The rnmVs son, Nuh b. Nasr, immediately after his 
accession, is supposed to have persecuted the Isma'IlIs and executed al-Nasafi. See Ismail 
K. Poonawala, Biobibliography of Isma’ill Literature (Malibu, CA, 1977), 4off. and Heinz 
Halm, Die Schia (Darmstadt, 1988), 276. 

53 On him see al-Subki, vol. 2, 246ff.; further documentation in Sezgin, gas, vol. 1, 494. 

54 Halm, Ausbreitung, 108; Madelung, Religious Trends, 26. 
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matters of religion was by no means impartial or neutral. Hanafite teaching 
was clearly preeminent over all other rival schools, and this manifested in a 
significant and consequential step taken for its recognition and unification. 53 

The abovementioned Isma'il b. Ahmad (r. 279-95/892-907), recognized 
as the actual founder of Samanid power, called the scholars of Samarqand, 
Bukhara, and other cities of Transoxania together and requested that they 
compile the orthodox view of belief in a single creed. 56 The goal of this under¬ 
taking was to combat various heresies, which in the meanwhile had become 
native to the region. This also meant, de facto, that Hanafite theology was to 
receive a fixed catechism, the significance of which was compounded since it 
was issued by the double authority of the ‘ultima 1 and the political rulers. 

In keeping with this ambitious goal, the scholar commissioned to author the 
text was of generally acknowledged rank. The choice fell on Abu 1 -Qasim Ishaq 
b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 57 called al-Haklm al-Samarqandl (d. 342/953), 58 
who was identified as a religious authority in various subjects. In the area 
of fiqh., he was distinguished by his officiating position; he had studied with 
Muhammad b. Khuzayma al-Qallas 59 in Balkh and apparently also with Abu 
Nasr al-Tyadl 60 in Samarqand, and then was active for a long time in his home- 


55 Besides the K al-Sawad al-a'zam, the unbroken importance of the Hanafiya is evidenced 
for the same time period and also from Samarqand from a work we possess on Hanafite 
law: the K. al-Furuq of Abu 1 -Fadl al-Karabisi al-Samarqandl (d. 322/934), which is extant 
in two Istanbul manuscripts; see gal, suppl. vol. 1, 295; gas, vol. 1, 442k; Joseph Schacht, 
“Aus zwei arabischen Furuq-Biichern,” Islamica 2 (1926): 508. An examination of the text 
(according to ms Feyzullah 921/1 fol. i-25b) shows that it gives us no information on ques¬ 
tions of theology at all. 

56 See the introduction on the Persian translation of the K. al-Sawad, ed. Abd al-Hayy 
Habibl (Tehran 1348/1969), i7.4ff); on this see Madelung, “The Early Murji’a,” 39 and idem, 
Religious Trends, 30. 

57 K. al-Sawad, Persian trans. i8.6ff. 

58 gal, vol. 1,174 and suppl. vol. 1, 295; gas, vol. 1, 606; in detail see Wilferd Madelung, “Abu 
TQasem Eshaq Samarqand!,” Eir, vol. 1, 358k, where the sources are compiled. In Ibn Abl 
1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1,139 there are two erroneously separated entries on Ishaq b. Muhammad b. 
Isma'il al-Hakim al-Samarqandl. The first and more elaborate (no. 302), reproduced in 
Sam'ani’s entries, must be the original. The second (no. 305), in contrast, consists of only 
one statement: that Ishaq reportedly studied law and theology with al-Maturldi, his pre¬ 
sumably older contemporary. This functions as a later supplement, all the more, since we 
have no further inducement to see al-Maturidl as Abu 1 -Qasim’s teacher. 

59 al-Sam‘ani, vol. 4, 208.3k; on this as well as what follows see Madelung, “Abu 1 -Qasem 
Eshaq Samarqand!,” Eir, vol. 1, 358a; on al-Qallas see Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 53, no. 171. 

60 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.7k = Tanci, 5.5-7; on Abu Nasr al-Tyadi, cf. Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 70k, 
no. 117. 
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town in the position of qadi . 61 Beyond that, Abu 1 -Qasim garnered high acclaim 
as a Sufi, and is particularly remembered in this regard by posterity. His main 
teachers of Sufism were Abdallah b. Sahl al-Razi 62 as well as the famous Abu 
Bakr al-Warraq, 63 whose memory was clearly cherished by his student. 64 More 
important still is that Abu 1 -Qasim himself taught this discipline: Numerous 
mystical aphorisms ( hikam ) are transmitted from him on the basis of which he 
apparently earned the sobriquet “al-Hakim”; 65 these were also transmitted in 
later Sufi literature. 66 

The assignment handed to him was, in every sense, more theological than 
of a legal or Sufi-mystic nature; Abu 1 -Qasim was supposed to author a creed 
that would reflect the most important theological doctrines of the Hanafiya on 
a popular level. He seems to have accomplished this, and to general acclaim at 
that. The text that he presented as the result of his efforts, the Radd ‘ala ashab 
al-ahwa 3 al-musamma K. al-Sawad al-a'zam 'aid madkkab al-imam al-a zam 
Abi Hanlfa, later came to be better known as the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam . 67 It 
found the endorsement of the other parties involved 68 and apparently served 
the function of an official catechism in Samanid territory. 69 Still in the same 
century, probably under the rule of Nuh b. Mansur (366-87/976-97), the text 
was translated into Persian. 70 After this it must have continued to be read and 


61 al-Sam‘anI, vol. 4, 208.1; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1,139.5; al-LaknawI, 44.12. Abu 1 -Qasim pos¬ 
sibly wrote a work on fiqh as well, called al-Mukhtasar ft l-hayd, if the Hakim al-Qadi 
mentioned in Ibn Qutlubugha, 26 (no. 69) is the same person. 

62 He is likely the same Abdallah b. Sahl al-Zahid mentioned by al-Sam‘anI, vol. 4,208.3 and 
Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, i39-3f. as Abu 1 -Qasim’s teacher. On him see al-Sulaml, K. Tabaqat 
al-suftya, ed. J. Pedersen (Leiden, i960), 82.3. 

63 al-Ansari Harawl, Tabaqat ai-sufiya, ed. Abd al-Hayy Habib! (Kabul 1341/1962), 263.2IT.; 
al-LaknawI, 44.gf. On al-Warraq in detail, see Wa‘iz-i BalkhI, 261-273; Radtke, 546. 

64 al-Sulaml, 219.5ft 

65 al-Sani‘ani, vol. 4, 2o8.iff.; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, i39-5f.; al-LaknawI, 44.9 and 44.13; see also 
van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 565051. 

66 Mahmud b. ‘Uthman, Firdaws al-murshidlya ft asrdr al-samardtya, ed. F. Meier (Leipzig, 
1948), 248 ult.ff.; Abu Nasr Tahir b. Muhammad al-Khanaqahi, Guzida dar akhlaq u 
tasawwuf ed. Iragh Afshar (Tehran 1347/1968), passim (s.v., under Abu 1 -Qasim); accord¬ 
ing to Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Kalabadhi, al-Ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf, ed. 
Abd al-Hallm Mahmud and Taha Abd al-Baql Surur (Cairo 1380/1960), 33.1t al-Hakim is 
supposed to have composed a work on the proper conduct ( mu'amala) for Sufis. 

67 Hajji Khalifa, 1008; gal, vol. 1,174 and suppl. vol. 1, 295; gas, vol. 1, 606. 

68 K. al-Sawad (Pers. trans.), 19.2ft. 

69 Madelung, “The Early Murji’a,” 39; idem, Religious Trends, 30. 

70 K. al-Sawad (Pers. trans.), 19.3E; Madelung, “The Early Muqi’a,” 39; Religious Trends, 30; 
and idem, “Abu T-Qasem Eshaq Samarqandl,” Eir, vol. 1, 358b; Frye ( Bukhara, 102), asserts 
that Nuh b. Nasr (r. 331-43/943-54) was the initiator of the Persian translation. The 
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taught often, 71 since the numerous extant manuscripts and prints show various 
departures from and additions to the text that are only explainable through its 
wide circulation and high estimation. 

Given these circumstances it is clear how important the K. al-Sawad 
al-a c zam is for the sake of our becoming better acquainted with Transoxanian 
theology. This text is not merely the representation of a few scholars’ teachings, 
but is, to a certain extent, a "public text” in which a wide theological consensus 
is expressed. If this is the case, then a particular question takes on considerable 
importanceforus:Whatwas the exact relationship between this popular text and 
al-Maturidi’s teachings? Answering this question is indispensable, but also dif¬ 
ficult, given the challenging chronological framework that we are dealing with. 

Al-Haklm al-Samarqandl (d. 342/953) lived contemporaneously to al- 
Maturidl (d. 333/944). Both resided in Samarqand, neither of them apparently 
leaving it for any long period of time. They also must have known each other 
more or less well, as the sources clearly indicate. 72 ft only remains to be clarified 


Persian translation of the Sawad is probably intended when Hajji Khalifa, 1157 speaks of a 
Persian ‘aqlda of Abu 1 -Qasim. 

71 The later pilgrim handbooks by Abu Tahir Samarqandi ( Samariya dar bayan-i awsaf-i 
tabTl u maza.ra.t-i Samarqand, ed. Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1343/1965), io6.ioff.) and Mulla 
Abd al-Haklm Tajir ( Qandiya dar bayan-i mazarat-i Samarqand, ed. Afshar (Tehran, 
1334/1955)13-iff., 5-ioff., 20.gff.) testify to the reverence enjoyed by Abu 1 -Qasim as a fighter 
against heresy. On these two texts see Weinberger, 381. The persistency of interest in the 
K. al-Sawad al-a'zam is also demonstrated by the fact that it was printed repeatedly in 
the East, even in Ottoman times. However, in each case the number of prints was few, 
such that today, with some effort, one can only track down a few examples. In regard to 
the Arabic version, the following editions are known: Bulaq 1253/1837-8 (accessible in a 
copy located in the Ecole des Langues Orientales); Istanbul, 1288; Istanbul, 1304/1886-7 
(not mentioned in the gal and gas ; available in the British Library); Istanbul (no date) 
(later than the previously mentioned edition, reproduced with some additional mistakes; 
not mentioned in the gal and GAS ; incomplete copy in Harvard University Library); 
Istanbul, 1313 (with commentary); Kazan, 1878; there is a Tatar translation of this, pub¬ 
lished in Kazan, 1881, also not mentioned in the gal and gas (available in the Moscow 
Lenin Library). A modern Turkish translation by ‘Aini Efendi Bulghari was published 
in 1258/1842 in Bulaq. The medieval Persian version, certainly revised at the end of the 
eighth/fourteenth century (see Madelung, “Abu T-Qasem Eshaq Samarqandi,” Eir, vol. 
1, 359a), was edited by A. Habibi in Tehran, 1969. The English translation finished by 
al-‘Omar in his dissertation (79-218), refers to the manuscripts in the British Museum Or. 
12781 and the Bibliotheque Nationale 824,1. 

72 Of particular interest is the earliest biographical source for both, al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al- 
adilla, where we even find that al-Haklm al-Samarqandi honored the deceased al-Maturldi 
with a eulogy ( Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.17-19 = Tancf, 8.2-4). 
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whether this personal contact was a cause for influence in theological views. 
Had the apparently older and subsequently more famous al-Maturidi actually 
been Abu 1 -Qasim’s teacher, or was he simply a contemporaneous scholar from 
the same city? Or, with an eye to the text in discussion: Are we already encoun¬ 
tering a “new,” “Maturidite” doctrine in the K. al-Sawad aia c zam, or does the 
text still represent the “older” Hanahte theology? If the first is the case, then we 
may assume that al-Maturidi had been an immediate authoritative influence 
on his contemporary. If the second is the case, then the K. al-Sawad still serves 
as a valuable documentation of traditional Hanahte teachings in a generally 
recognized formulation of the time; this can then function as a backdrop from 
which al-Maturidi’s uniqueness and originality may be more precisely and 
meaningfully brought out. 

Both options are appealing, but the decision is not easy—especially since 
we must keep in mind that the answer to this question is the first important 
deliberation needed for a more comprehensive view of al-Maturidl’s thought. 
However, we are not compelled to formulate such a judgment without tak¬ 
ing some preliminary steps. There have already been a number of attempts to 
more precisely determine the theological position of the K. al-Sawad from this 
context. For now we will discuss these in detail, in order that the entire extent 
of the problem may be known. 

The older and still more prevalent view envisions al-Hakim as al-Maturidi’s 
student, and also in some sense as one of the first Maturidites. This was stated as the 
Sawad became more generally known, and has dominated in the pertinent literature 
until today. This was started with Goldziher (1904, 295), who described the text in 
1902 as "the oldest Maturidite handbook.” Brockelmann in 1937 (gal, suppl. vol. 1, 295) 
adopted Goldziher’s characterization, and Sezgin in 1967 (gas, vol. 1, 606) repeated 
Brockelmann’s position verbatim. Tritton (1966, 96) went a step further, intending to 
draw the relationship between the two theologians even closer together. Al-Hakim, 
according to him, had certainly studied fiqk and kalam with his famous contemporary; 
it was even possible that he was “a brother of the more celebrated al-Maturidi who 
was the founder of the school." The traditional estimation of al-Hakim as the first of 
the Maturidites was found again in Watt’s writing (1985, 243). Watt could refer there 
to a study by one of his students, completed in the meantime with his own encour¬ 
agement: In this Edinburgh dissertation with the programmatic title “The Doctrines 
of the Maturidite School with Special Reference to as-Sawad al-A'zam of Al-Hakim 
as-Samarqandi,” F.O.A. al-‘Omar translated the K. al-Sawad into English and undertook 
a theological analysis of the text. His results seemed to confirm on a wider basis that 
which had already long been presumed. Al-Hakim, according to al-‘Omar (1974, i., 1, 
and 60), had studied with al-Maturidi and had even shared a bond of friendship with 
him. His formulated creed accordingly represents the early dogma of the Maturidite 
school. 
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The other conceivable view of things has only seldom been propagated until 
now 73 and has only been emphasized most prominently by Madelung. In any case, 
his evaluations also reveal various nuances and thereby clearly reflect how compli¬ 
cated the debate concerning the text actually is. In his first statement on the work 
(Madelung 1968, n8f. n3o) he still followed one of Tanci’s suggestions and held that 
it was possible that the Sawad did not originate from al-Haklm at all, but was writ¬ 
ten a century afterward. Later, however, Madelung relinquished this primary consider¬ 
ation (chiefly due to the Persian version of the text that had appeared since then) and 
described the Sawad as a traditional Hanafite document by the hand of Abu 1 -Qasim 
(Madelung 1982, 39; idem, 1988, 30). He mentioned al-Maturidi’s name here in passing, 
but only for the purpose of chronology and not in order to establish a deeper connec¬ 
tion. The grounds for this position were revisited in the article ‘Abu ’ 1 -Qasem Eshaq 
Samarqandi” (Elr, 1985, 358a and 359a) in which Madelung examined the relation¬ 
ship between the two thinkers more closely. There he showed that the Sawad does 
not contain a single specifically Maturidite doctrine; in fact, in certain points it even 
contradicts al-Maturidi’s theology. If later sources claimed that al-Haklm had been 
his student, this can only have been a retrospective misjudgment of the text. The K. 
al-Sawdd al-a'zam was thus evaluated in a considerably different manner, in what was 
intended as a conscious revision of previous positions. When the first of these articles 
by Madelung was republished in a 1985 anthology, it was expanded by a corrective 
appendix explaining this new verdict. 74 

Since then only van Ess (1991, vol. 2, 565) has briefly engaged in this debate again, 
when he presented al-Haklm al-Samarqandl in his history of early Islamic theology. He 


73 Ritter’s position, for example, was a bit divergent, see his “Philologika. Ill,” 41, where he 
chooses to refrain from judgment and only describes the text in a general manner. In con¬ 
trast, Tanci (ion4) doubts whether the text was even written by al-Haklm al-Samarqandl. 
He indicates that on page 32 (line 9) of the Istanbul print (= K. al-Sawdd, 47.10L [Bulaq]) 
al-Haklm was cited as a dead authority, and on this basis concludes on a later date of 
composition. The argument does not hold weight because the entire section (30.-2-32.17 
[Istanbul] = K. al-Sawdd, 35.9-47.-3 [Bulaq]) is clearly a secondary addition. There an 
entire list of notable scholars are named (among whom is also the later Abu 1 -Layth 
al-Samarqandl: 31 ult. [Istanbul] = K. al-Sawdd, 47 ult. [Bulaq]) as evidence for a particu¬ 
lar view, which does not fit at all with the style of the work that is otherwise quite uni¬ 
form. The same list of authories is found in the London and Paris manuscripts inserted 
in another part of the Sawad (cf. al-‘Omar, i88ff.). We are apparently dealing with a list of 
authoritative names that has been integrated into the text by later scribes. 

74 Madelung, Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam (London, 1985), sec. 11, Addenda 
et Corrigenda, 168a on page 118. However, Madelung clearly only stated his general 
stance on the topic, since he later went against his previous statements in an article 
“Sonstige religiose Literatur,” Grundriss der arabischen Philologie //, 380, where he stated 
that, “Das Glaubensbekenntnis steht der Maturiditischen Dogmatik nahe, macht aber 
Zugestandnisse an populare traditionalistische Auffassungen.” 
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also decided to separate the two theologians and was of the opinion that al-Haklm had 
not been a student of al-Maturidi, but rather ought to be classified as a straightforward 
Murji’ite in the general sense. 

The abovementioned considerations and debates demonstrate a wide spec¬ 
trum of positions, which is not out of the ordinary for academic discourse; after 
all, the nature of scholarly argumentation is driven by a variety of factors and it 
is only natural if we end up with contrary views here as well. But if the course 
of argumentation is observed more precisely, it becomes clear that something 
else is being expressed therein. We are not just observing a difference of opin¬ 
ion, but rather the disclosure of complications of the first order that lie in the 
subject matter itself and thus have long stood in the way of consensus. Priority 
must be given to dealing with them, since the attempt to resolve them has led 
to conclusions that determine the course for further considerations. 

The first of these conclusions is that al-Maturidi’s views do not seem to 
represent an tremendous break in the theological tradition of Samarqand or 
even all of Transoxania. If, so far as can be seen, it can be reasonably argued 
that al-Hakrm had actually been al-Maturidi’s student but that his work had 
not been influenced by al-Maturidi, then there cannot have been too deep a 
riff between al-Maturidi’s views and the Hanafite theology of previous genera¬ 
tions. Instead, much of what was taught before al-Maturidi was retained both 
in his own writings and in the writings of those after him. This means, however, 
that we still have no clear and indisputable criterion by which a pre-Maturidite 
phase, so to speak, may be distinguished from a post-Maturidite phase. 

To then conclude that al-Maturidi did not bring about any lasting changes 
would be erroneous, however, since differences between his views and those 
of other Hanafites, such as al-Hakrm al-Samarqandi, have already been estab¬ 
lished. How these differences ought to be evaluated nevertheless remains open 
to debate. And this leads us to a second foundational observation based on the 
scholarly views just presented. 

Up to now, it was always assumed, by a more or less unspoken consensus, 
that Hanafite theology in Transoxania was only detectably changed once, 
namely at the moment when al-Maturidi engaged in it. According to this 
view, two theological edifices were presumed; one was a guiding force for 
al-Maturidi’s work, while the other he is supposed to have established him¬ 
self. Such an image, however, not only emphasizes—in a questionable manner 
at that—the authority of well-known figures; it also lacks a certain historical 
plausibility. This is so because it ought to happen only very seldomly that an 
entire system is supplanted by one which follows it. It is much more probable 
for development to play out over several stages through the contributions of 
successive generations, some adding more, some adding less. Changes in ideas 
should not be seen as the result of a single transformation of an intellectual 
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edifice, but rather as the outcome of constant revision undergone by its indi¬ 
vidual parts. 

If these modified expectations are abided by while we reexamine the rela¬ 
tionship between the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam and the doctrines of al-Maturidl, 
a perspective emerges that has not come up in the debate as yet. We obtain 
an image not of a two-layered, but three-layered structure, since the views 
found in al-Maturidi’s and al-Haklm’s works can ultimately be divided into 
three categories. 

The first of these are those doctrines on which both thinkers agree, but 
which are also professed by earlier authors, such as Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandl 
or Abu Mutf al-Balkhl. In these cases, al-Maturidl and al-Haklm are only 
repeating that which had long been discussed among the eastern Hanafites. 
Because of this fact, such parallels only tell us about the continuity of doc¬ 
trines in Transoxania, but nothing about the special relationship between the 
two theologians. A few examples may be named here: the definition of belief, 
disapproval of the istithna’, the status of believing sinners, God’s eternal attri¬ 
butes, as well as the recognition of the visio beatifica—at least in regard to 
what applies to the characteristic outlines of these themes. 75 

The second category consists of teachings for which a consensus between 
al-Maturidl and al-Hakim can be found, but which do not conform to the opin¬ 
ions of earlier Hanafites. These deal in particular with considerations of God’s 
"concrete” characteristics, e.g., His satisfaction and anger, His sitting on the 
throne, or the question of whether the Creator can be attributed to a specific 
location at all. 76 These topics all deal with the greater problematization of how 
the seemingly anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the Qur’an ought to be 
interpreted. On this basis one can assume that discussion on these particular 
topics had developed in the second half of the third/ninth century among the 
generality of the Transoxanian Hanafites. Here, al-Haklm al-Samarqandl and 
al-Maturidl were apparently not professing their own unique positions, but 
rather those generally widespread in their time, which differed, however, from 
older views dating to the time of Abu Hanlfa and his immediate students. 

The sources at our disposal give us no indication as to who brought about this 
change in Hanafite theology, yet one can still imagine the occasion that provoked it. 


75 These agreements are described in detail by al-‘Omar, 62-67 (belief, sin); ibid., 6gf. (God’s 
attributes of action) and ibid., 7iff. (visio beatifica). Al-‘Omar, however, does not see that 
the old Hanafite intellectual stock lies at hand. He defines the teachings as Maturidite 
and concludes therefrom that al-Haklm, in all of these points, had been a student of 
al-Maturidl. 

76 See especially paragraphs 29.45 and 46. Cf. for example Tawhid, 67ff On the question of 
the throne, see al-‘Omar, 73b 
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The reason may have been disputation with Ibn Karram, which began already in the 
middle of the third/ninth century (with Abu Bakr al-Samarqandi). His anthropomor¬ 
phism had rather crude features and was vehemently criticized all around, suggesting 
that the Hanafites at this juncture visibly aimed to distance themselves from him and 
sought another profile. On this and the general topic see further below, 28yff. 

We come finally to the third category, i.e., those topics that show no com¬ 
mon ground between al-Hakim and al-Maturldl, but instead display serious 
differences. These are to be found in various central areas of belief and thus 
convincingly demonstrate the final verdict: There cannot have been a teacher- 
student relationship between the two theologians. These differences tell us that 
al-Hakim stood closer to the traditional conceptualizations of the Hanafites, 77 
while al-Maturldl very clearly sought out new intellectual paths and ways 
of refining the doctrine. Particularly notable examples are the treatment of 
free will, 78 the createdness of belief, and after these the manner in which the 
ambiguous verses of the Qur’an ( mutashabihat) ought to be handled. 79 It also 
ought to be mentioned that the entire method and style of argumentation that 
we encounter in the K. al-Sawad al-a c zam is evocative of the earlier discussed 
Hanafite texts, and not even remotely comparable to al-MaturldTs elaborate 
dialectic. 

All of this testifies to the effect that Abu 1 -Qasim Ishaq al-Hakim al- 
Samarqandl cannot have been the disciple of his famous contemporary. Not 
only did he not profess the latter’s unique and newly formulated theses; the 
format of his presentation stood completely in continuity with that of earlier 
Hanafites who had not yet become seriously involved with rationalistic theol¬ 
ogy. At the same time, our deliberations also demonstrate that it is not enough 
for al-Hakim to merely be characterized in the general sense as a Murji’ite or as 


77 “Traditional” is meant here in two senses: a) First, he adheres to the older views of the 
Hanafites, especially in regard to the question of free will, b) Second, specific views are 
more strongly oriented toward tradition (and the Traditionists); this is true concerning 
the treatment of belief and ambiguous Qur’anic verses. We lack detailed treatments for 
both themes in earlier Hanafite texts. 

78 Al-‘Omar also put these in his list of the agreements between al-Maturidi and al-Hakim 
(see 74ffi), but incorrectly, as a closer examination shows. One point of similarity is that 
both sought a middle path between the Qadarites and Jabrites. The eastern Hanafites had 
long done so: Abu Hanifa shows this in his second Risala, and even the Karramite Makhul 
al-Nasafi—not suspected of Maturidite tendencies—attempted this in his K. al-Radd. 
In contrast, al-Maturidi introduced new aspects in the discussion on free will (and the 
capacity of human beings). Not a trace of this is to be found in the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam. 

79 Sections 10 and 46. Madelung has already shown these differences; “The Spread,” 117!!. 
n30. They were noticed in part by al-‘Omar, 6of., who chose not to attach any great signifi¬ 
cance to them. 
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a Hanafite of the older persuasion. This is true because he not only passed on 
received formulas, but actually possessed an outlook that went much farther 
than that, one which encompassed demonstrably newer topics of discussion 
that only arose in the second half of the third/ninth century. In this regard, he 
is closer to al-Maturidl than the scholars of earlier generations such as Abu 
Muqatil or Abu Mutf. 

Moreover, this conclusion is also affirmed through a few external factors which 
will briefly be explained here. First, one may presume that al-Maturidi had not yet 
formulated his teachings by the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, but actually did 
so much later. 80 The K. al-Tawhid at least, which is our main source for his theology, 
can only have been composed long after the Sawad. 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that for one hundred years the biographical litera¬ 
ture knows nothing about al-Haklm being al-Maturidi’s student. Al-Nasafi knows both 
of them only as students of Abu Nasr al-'Iyadi ( Tabsira , 357.7k = Tanci, 1955, 5.5-7), 
and SanTani does not go into the topic. Only for the first time with Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’ 
(1332/1913, vol. 1, 39 [no. 305]) and al-Laknawi (1324/1906, 44.8f.) do we find sources 
saying that al-Haklm studied with al-Maturidi; these cannot be considered old and 
authentic transmissions. 81 

And finally, a last consideration may be added: If al-Maturidi had been the foremost 
teacher and theologian in Samarqand during the reign of Isma'Il b. Ahmad, it would 
likely have had other consequences on the official creed being composed. He himself 
would have been commissioned to write this important document, and not one of his 
students, who would in any case just repeat the master’s pronouncements. 

To summarize, we may attest that the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam is exceptionally 
valuable and informative for our further investigations. It replicates what the 
Transoxanian Hanafites at the turn of the fourth/tenth century agreed upon, 
and thus describes the theological consensus upon which al-Maturidi built his 
own views and from which he also made his departure. The value of the Sawad 
as a source is increased by its relative expansiveness on questions of theol¬ 
ogy; in addition to the themes which one might expect, such as the definition 
of belief, the status of the sinner, predestination, or recompense in the next 
life, al-Haklm also covers numerous other questions. God and His attributes 
are discussed repeatedly, but he also examines the depiction of the Creator in 
the Qur’an, the origins of the Qur’an itself, eschatology and piety, asceticism 
and reverence for saints, respect for the Companions of the Prophet, political 
conduct in the community, as well as numerous points of contention from the 
domain of law. 


80 Madelung has said as much in “Abu TQasem Eshaq Samarqandl,” Eir, vol. 1, 358a. 

81 In particular since there is reason to believe that the entry in Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 was only 
added later. 
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Religious opponents are cited repeatedly, but only in general terms, and 
never in a manner in which specific thinkers and their views are discussed. 82 
The author is more concerned with his own teachings, which are presented 
extensively and in a detailed manner. However, a certain problem awaits the 
reader as well: al-Haklm refrains from dealing with similar questions en bloc, 
i.e., in consecutive paragraphs and in a systematic organization. Presumably to 
heighten one’s attentiveness, he jumps from theme to theme, so that an article 
of belief may be followed by two further ones on the community, and then 
another one on belief. As a result, the image that we obtain on specific com¬ 
plexes of interrelated questions only forms slowly over the course of reading, 
and sometimes receives an unexpected additional nuance only much later on 
in the reading. 

Be that as it may, if his text is to be presented here to conclude this section, 
the order which he himself gave it must be preserved. A reordering of its para¬ 
graphs from the perspective of content might seem to make study of the text 
easier at first, but the original character of the teachings, integral for a correct 
impression of the work, would thereby be lost. Ultimately, al-Hakim did not 
intend to compose a systematic kalam treatise, but rather an accessible and 
easily understood guide for the believers of Transoxania in his time. 

One problem in describing the text, however, lies in the fact that despite all the 
existing printings, we do not yet have a reliable edition. The available versions diverge 
in wording and also vary in the number of paragraphs. According to the texts to which 
I have access, the prints from Biilaq and Istanbul have 60 paragraphs, the Persian trans¬ 
lation has 61, and the English translation by ‘Omar, based on a London manuscript and 
a Paris manuscript, has 62 (which, if one may believe Hajji Khalifa, Kashf, 1008, ought 
to be the original number). The situation is additionally complicated by the fact that 
the actual text of the Sawad is preceded by an introductory list of articles of belief 
which was added later. These usually match the main text, but not in the BCdaq and 
Istanbul prints, where they actually list 61 instead of the 60 articles found there. 

The indicated discrepancies cannot be sufficiently explained and compensated for 
based on the current state of research. When the text of the Sawad is cited below for 
paragraphs, pages, and line numbers, the Arabic editions are used (with differentiation 
between pagination for the Btdaq and Istanbul prints). In order to facilitate a compari¬ 
son with the other versions, a concordance of the varying paragraph counts is added 
here as well. The abbreviations used therein are: 


82 The Rawafid, Qadarites, Jabrites, Mu'tazilites, Kharijites, and Jahmites are mentioned as 
heretical groups, along with the Karramites (sections 31, 44, 45, and 47) and Muqi’ites 
(sections 44, 59, and 60), which is particularly interesting. Along with these are the 
Zoroastrians (section 41), and the “Dahrlya’’ (section 50). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE KITAB AL-SAWAD AL-A c ZAM 

Belief 

1) A Muslim should not doubt his own belief by adding the istithna 1 2 (“If God 
wills”) to the words “I am a believer.” Rather, it is more proper to describe one¬ 
self as a believer without doubts or restrictive clauses. 

Belief consists of affirmation ( tasdlq) with the heart, and avowal ( iqrar) 
with the tongue. Both acts happen with the will of God, since no human act 
comes to be without God’s doing. Consequently it is superfluous to pronounce 
the istithna and to a certain degree, even false and deceiving, since it carries 
the insinuation (though unspoken) that a person could carry out actions with 
his own will ( mashVa ) and free choice ( ikhtiyar ), without God willing them. 

Thus the istithna’ is actually disbelief when it is applied to past or pres¬ 
ent deeds. And it is heretical innovation ( bida c ) when one relates it to future 
actions. 

This is also confirmed by the praxis of fiqh: All commitments are viewed as 
invalid if delegitimized by the addition of “if God wills.” 

Community 

2) A believer ought not to pit himself against the community of Muslims, 
because the community ( jama'a ) as a whole is always with the truth. 
Muhammad has pledged this to us through his sunna, and it is our duty to 
preserve and carry out the sunna of the Prophet. 
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Praying Behind Sinners 

3) This is why praying behind sinners is always valid, whether they are pious 
or open sinners. 

Position of the Sinner 

4) A sinning Muslim remains a believer, unless he considers his offense to be 
permissible, by which he commits disbelief. One does not become a believer 
or disbeliever as the result of good or bad actions, but rather from belief or 
disbelief themselves. 

Prayer for the Dead 

5) One should pray for every dead believer, whether he was pious, sinning, 
young or old. 

Free Wilt—Predestination 

6) All good and bad is determined by God ( taqdlr ). Yet, it is done (fi’L) by people 
who are then justly taken to account by God for their actions. 

This circumvents the misguidance of the Jabriya and the Qadariya. The 
Jabrites attribute the entire action to God, saying that His predetermination is 
responsible for everything, and thus people can produce excuses for all their 
sins. But as a result they have attributed human characteristics and actions, 
and even disbelief to God—which is nothing but sheer disbelief on their part. 
The Qadarites, in contrast, attribute the entirety of human action to people, 
saying that they alone carry out their will, while God apparently has no will 
or determining influence on these actions. Thus have they given people godly 
attributes, which is also an expression of disbelief. 

The correct position is that people’s obedience comes from God’s decision 
( qada’), decree ( qadar ), will ( mashVa ), divine assistance ( tawfiq ), approbation 
(rida), and command (amr); disobedience, in contrast, comes from God’s deci¬ 
sion, decree, will, and abandonment (khidhian), but without His approbation 
and His command. God knows humans have duties (fara’id) that He wills and 
likes, and sins ( ma'asin ) that He wills without liking or commanding them. 

God has thus decided ( qada ') obedience and disobedience, well-being and 
misfortune. If one is involved in disobedience, then one should also consider 
it just, and make efforts to make penance for it. It would be wrong to not feel 
responsible for anything like a Jabrite; or to think, like a Qadarite, that the 
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disobedience was not determined by God; or to believe, like a Mu'tazilite, that 
disobedience without penance must necessarily be punished by God. 

Community/Promise and Threat 

7) One may not raise the sword against any Muslim without just cause. 
Whoever intentionally kills someone else must face the following conse¬ 
quence: Only if he repents will God forgive him. If he does not repent, then 
he is subject to God’s decision. God may forgive him out of grace (fadl) or 
justly ( c adl) punish him with Hell. The punishment of Hell, however, will 
never be eternal for a believer, since entry to Paradise is certain on the basis 
of his belief. Only the Mu'tazilites argue against this, thereby committing 
heresy. 

Law 

8) Wiping shoes (in place of washing the feet) is permissible, both while travel¬ 
ing as well as at home (with differing conditions). 83 

Community 

g) One should perform the Friday and Eid prayers under every commander 
(amir), whether he is just or unjust. Obedience is a religious duty. The ruler 
receives reward and punishment from God. 

Is Belief Created or Uncreated? 

10) Belief is a bestowal ( c ata‘) from God, which is actualized by people. 
Consequently, it is partly uncreated, and partly created. 

We describe belief as knowledge (maYfa) in the heart and avowal (iqrar) 
with the tongue. Knowledge, avowal, and movement of the tongue are actions 
on the part of the human being, and are thus created. But in addition to these 
components of belief, it remains that God gives us knowledge (ta'rif and divine 
assistance ( tawflq ), and that in uttering our avowal we repeat God’s speech 
(i.e., the shahada articulated in the Qur’an). These are attributes of God, which 
accordingly can only be uncreated. 

This can be compared with the Qur’an: as the speech of God it is an attri¬ 
bute of the Creator and thus uncreated. Its recitation, however, is performed by 
humans and thus must be considered created. 


83 On the topic see Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 158ft. with references to other Hanafite texts. 
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Creator—Creation 

11) All attributes and actions of the Creator are uncreated. The actions of the 
creation, in contrast, are not pre-eternal ( qadlm ), but rather created. 

Uncreatedness of the Qur’an 

12) The Qur’an is God’s speech in actuality ( bi-l-haqlqa ), not metaphorically 
( bi-l-majdz ). Thus it is an uncreated attribute of the Creator (as are all 104 reve¬ 
latory texts since Seth, the son of Adam). Whoever disputes this and claims 
that even one word of the Qur’an is created, is a Jahmite and Mu'tazilite. Even 
worse than these are those who refrain ( waqafa) from passing judgment on 
this issue. 

Eschatology 

13) The punishment of the grave is real. Only Mu'tazilites dispute this. 

14) The interrogation by Munkar and Nakir is likewise a reality. Only the 
Qadarites deny this. 

Praying for the Dead 

15) The prayers and alms of the living benefit the dead. The Mu'tazilites are 
also wrong about this. 

Intercession of the Prophet 

16) The Prophet Muhammad (but not the other prophets) will intercede with 
God on behalf of the great sinners of his community. All Muslims will ulti¬ 
mately arrive in Paradise thanks to this intercession. The sinless reach Paradise 
without reckoning ( hisab ), those with minor sins do so after a slight (yaslr) 
reckoning, and those with major sins do so after being punished in Hell and 
being given reprieve by Muhammad’s intercession. 

Honoring the Prophet 

17) The Prophet’s voyage to Heaven (mi'raj) is a reality, because the Qur’an tells 
us about it. Whoever denies the relevant verses is a disbeliever, and whoever 
interprets them incorrectly is a heretic. 
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Eschatology 

18) On the Day of Resurrection, the book (with descriptions of the actions of 

each person) will actually be read out loud. 

lg) The reckoning ( hisdb ) on the Day of Resurrection is real. 

iga) The scale (for people’s deeds) is real. 84 

20) The bridge ( sirat) over Hell is real. 

Paradise and Hell 

21) Paradise and Hell are created, but everlasting. Whoever says they are uncre¬ 
ated is a disbeliever; whoever says they are transitory is a Jahmite. 

Eschatology 

22) On the Day of Resurrection, God will take people directly to account 
without an intermediary. 

Companions of the Prophet and the First Caliphs 

23) The ten Companions whom Muhammad promised Paradise are already 
there. 

24) After the death of the Prophet there was no one more excellent ( afdal) 
than Abu Bakr. He was rightfully caliph. 

25) After Abu Bakr’s death the same was true of ‘Umar. 

26) After ‘Umar’s death it was true of ‘Uthman. 

27) After ‘Uthman’s death it was true of ‘All. 

28) None of the Prophet’s Companions ought to be disparaged or slandered. 
God’s Attributes 

29) God is angry through His anger ( ghadab) and pleased through His appro¬ 
bation ( rida ). Both attributes are uncreated and unchangeable. Thus they 
ought not to be compared with human attributes of the same name, nor inter¬ 
preted metaphorically. God’s anger does not mean Hell, and God’s approbation 
does not mean Paradise. Rather, one goes to Hell through God’s anger, and to 
Paradise through God’s approbation. 


84 This article is not found in texts B and I, but rather in the pre-appended list (as no. 20) and 
in the Persian translation (as no. 19). 
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Beatific Vision 

30) The inhabitants of Paradise will see God, but we cannot say how and 
we have no clear comparison for it ( bi-la mithdl wa Id kayfa). However, with 
certainty we can say that the vision of God may not be interpreted (in the 
metaphorical sense) and we may not claim, for example, that God will be seen 
with the eyes of the heart instead of the eyes of the head. 

Piety—Reverencefor the Saints 

31) The rank of the prophets is higher with God than the rank of the saints 
(awliyaj. Only heretics such as the Karramites claim the contrary. 

32) Yet one must believe in the miracle working ( karama ) of the saints, since 
these are affirmed in the Qur’an itself through numerous examples. 

Predestination 

33) It is wrong to claim that whether each person will go to Paradise or Hell 
is determined without regard for their deeds. The hadlth on one’s destiny 
being determined in the mother’s womb 85 only relates to their life ( hayat ), 
sustenance ( rizq ), and lifespan (ajal). Everyone earns misfortune through bad 
deeds or earns good fortune through good deeds. However, God can make the 
fortunate person unfortunate (at any time) with His justice ( ‘adl ), and make 
the unfortunate person fortunate (at any time) with His grace (fadl ). This is 
so because God alone determines His own decisions; furthermore, obedience 
and disobedience from human beings make no sense without a corresponding 
reward/punishment. 

Types and Ranks of Intellect 

34) There are five types of intellect ( c aql ): (a) one from natural disposition 
(1 gharlzi ), which all people possess; (b) one sharpened by effort ( takallufl ), 
which everyone can acquire; (c) one bestowed from God (‘ ata'i ), which only 
believers possess; 86 (d) a prophetic intellect ( min jihat al-nubuwwa), which is 
reserved for the prophets; and (e) an intellect of nobility ( min jihat al-sharaf) 
endowed solely to Muhammad, who has been given a unique character (khu- 
luq) and level of understanding. 


85 Cf. Fiqh absat, 44.3-9. 

86 Cf. the Definition of Belief as a Bestowal from God, section 10. 
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God’s Attributes 

35) God has always been the Creator, even before He created the creation, 
since God is unchanging. 

36) God, in and of Himself ( bi-dhatihi ), is actually ( bi-t-haqlqa ) knowing and 
powerful and thus possesses (the attributes) knowledge and power. To claim 
that He does not possess such (an attribute of) knowledge, would mean that 
God only knows in a metaphorical sense ( bl-l-majdz) or in an untrue manner 
( bi-l-kadhib ). 

Promise and Threat 

37) In regard to judgment in the afterlife, there are five categories of people: 
(a) disbelievers, (b) hypocrites, (c) believers without sins, (d) believers who 
have atoned ( tawba ) for their sins in this world, and (e) sinful believers without 
atonement. The first two groups go to Hell, the third and fourth go to Paradise. 
The fifth is subject to the will of God; He may either forgive them immediately 
or send them to Hell first and then let them into Paradise on the basis of His 
grace (fadl ), their belief, or the intercession of the Prophet. 

God’s Omnipotence andJustice 

38) God always does what He wills, and what He does is always just. Whether 
or not people understand His actions or consider them good or bad is immate¬ 
rial, since their judgment can be wrong. 

Qur’an 

39) What we recite and write is actually the Qur’an, the uncreated speech of 
God, and not just the Qur’an in a figurative sense, since the Qur’an was actually 
revealed (not in a metaphorical sense), and not in a manner which is partly 
real and partly metaphorical. Otherwise, there would be several Qur’ans, in 
which case God would be keeping the real Qur’an from us. 

Nevertheless one must observe a differentiation: God speaks His speech 
without letters, without inflection, without a voice, without temporal 
sequence, without how, when, where, and how much. However, Gabriel, and 
then Muhammad, transmitted the Qur’an with their voices and with letters, 
just as it is now pronounced and written by the people. 

Thus the recitation, paper, ink, and pen are also created; what is not created 
is that which is recited and written down, i.e., the speech of God, the revealed 
Qur’an. Whoever disputes this can only be a disbeliever. 
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Belief and Sin 

40) Belief exists always in actuality and never in a figurative sense. There is 
only actual belief, actual disbelief, and even worse, hypocrisy. 

Whoever wishes to attribute belief to the sinner in the mere metaphorical 
sense, is either asserting that one becomes a disbeliever through sins (thus 
being a Kharijite), or that belief is decreased through sins (which is also false, 
since actions are not part of belief). 

When a believer sins and subsequently repents, God will forgive him. If he 
does not repent, then he is subject to the will of God, who may either punish 
or forgive him. 

Promise and Threat 

41) If one must satisfy the legal claims of an opponent, but dies without doing 
so and without having repented from his sin, then God takes the correspond¬ 
ing amount away from his good deeds and transfers them to his opponent. 

Free WILL — Predestination—Capacity to Act 

42) God’s divine assistance ( tawfiq) and abandonment ( khidhlan ), as well as 
human capacity to act ( quwwat al- c amal/istita c a) happen at the same time as 
the human act, neither before nor after. This is the teaching of the aid al- 'adl 
(O: ahl al-sunna). 

Since humans possess a capacity to act, they are also given responsibility 
(,kullifa ) for their actions, and on its account they must justify themselves (yul - 
zamu i alayhi al-hujja). 

Only God has the capacity to assist and support. He gives this assistance to 
those who obey and want to gain God’s approbation. In contrast, God forsakes 
the disobedient. 

What the Qadarites and Jabrites say concerning this same question is wrong 
for other reasons: The Qadarites are wrong because according to their view 
divine assistance (and capacity) already exist before the act; the Jabrites are 
wrong because according to their opinion both only occur afterward. 

Belief 

43) Belief must always be consummated by the heart and tongue. If done with 
the tongue alone, it is hypocrisy. If done with the heart alone, it is disbelief, 
unless the excuse of a speech impediment or the like applies. 
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44) However, numerous heretics deviate from the correct view of belief (as 
affirmation with the heart and avowal with the tongue). For the Karramites, 
belief is complete with the tongue and not the heart; for the Jahmites, belief is 
complete either with the tongue and not the heart, or even as knowledge in the 
heart without (simultaneous) affirmation in the heart or avowal of the tongue. 
The last is also true for the People of the Book ( ahl al-kitab). The Murjfites 
restrict themselves to the tongue without knowledge in the heart. Finally, the 
innovators ( mubtad'C , what is described is the view of belief professed by the 
Traditionists) call for the avowal with the tongue, knowledge in the heart, and 
actions from the rest of the body parts. 

Image of God and Interpretation of the Qur'an 

45) God is not similar to anything else, since the Creator and the created are 
completely incomparable; even in this world one cannot compare a person 
and a thing he makes. Thus it is disbelief to impute anthropomorphic features 
to God. 

46) God is notin anyplace, nor does He come and go, norhas He any other attribute 
in the manner of the characteristics of created things. The complete form of 
belief is thus to acknowledge God without wanting to say “how” He is. 

God is the Lord of all places, but He Himself is not in any place. He is on 
( c ala) the throne, but not above (fawqa ) it, since spatial boundaries would 
result from the latter. 

Coming and going likewise cannot be said about Him, since this implies 
circumstances (such as coming near, and others) which do not apply to God. 

Such things are only mentioned in the ambiguous verses ( mutashabihat ) 
and hadith. One must believe in them, but not try to explain them, since an 
explanation ( tafsir ) would lead to a denial ( ta’til ) (of the depiction of God), 
and a literal understanding, by contrast, would lead to assimilation ( tashbih ) 
(of God) (with human beings). 

Piety and Acquisition 

47) Earning a livelihood ( kasb) at some times (Ji bald al-awqat ) is a religious 
duty, as shown in the Qur’an and hadith. Refraining from doing so can only 
be through a concession ( rukhsa) (from God). If one denies the ability to 
earn, then one becomes a heretic and Karramite. It is also wrong to claim that 
sustenance ( rizq) comes through earnings (kasb), since rizq is given by God at 
all times and to all people. 
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Belief 

48) Belief and actions are to be separated. Belief is an act of obedience to God, 
but not every act of obedience is belief. The prophets, to whom were revealed 
different religious laws, have always had one and the same belief. 

49) Belief is the same among all pious people, sinners, angels, and prophets. 
The angels may surpass us in good works, but not in belief. 

Eschatology 

50) Resurrection after death and the hour of judgment are realities. Who denies 
them, is an unbeliever, whoever disputes them fundamentally is a “Dahri”. 

Law 

51) The witr (i.e., salat al-witr, the odd-numbered prayer) 87 consists of three 
rak c as (bending at the torso) and one tasllma (greeting of peace). 

52) Ritual impurity of the one who leads prayer leads to the ritual impurity of 
the congregation, otherwise one could just as well pray behind a Jew, Christian, 
or Zoroastrian. If a Muslim rules differently on this, then praying behind him 
is also invalid. 

53) Ritual washing with a small amount of stationary water is invalid. 

54) It is permissible to wipe shoes (as seen above in article 8). After taking off 
the shoes, however, one subsequently needs to do the complete ritual washing. 

Belief— Qur’anic Exegesis 

55) Belief does neither grow nor decrease. Some people cite Q 48:4 for their 
opposing view (“So that they grow in their belief”). But what is meant there 
is not belief itself, but rather certainty (yaqin ), affirmation ( tasdlq ), or persis¬ 
tence ( baqa’), as we know through reliable exegetes. This shows us, however, 
that one cannot just interpret the Qur’an with their opinion ( bi-l-ra’y ), since 
many verses not only have an outwardly ( zahir ) recognizable meaning, but also 
an inner ( batin ) meaning, which does not open itself up to everyone. Thus, reli¬ 
able Qur’anic exegesis ( tafslr ) only comes from following the transmitted inter¬ 
pretations of the Prophet’s Companions and those who possess knowledge. 88 


87 On which see Welch in W. Montgomery Watt and Alford T. Welch, Der Islam 1 (Stuttgart, 
1980), 276-278. 

88 For details on this exegetical principle, see Ignaz Goldziher, Die Richtungen der isla- 
mischen Koranauslegung (Leiden, 1920), 6iff. 
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Law 

56) When blood, pus, and similar come out of the body, the ritual washing is 
invalidated and must be done again. 

Predestination 

57) Belief and unbelief have not been determined from eternity, but may 
change through the turn of convictions. Iblis was a believer as long as he still 
honored God, and Abu Bakr and ‘Umar were in disbelief during the time of 
their idolatry. Whoever is of the view that belief or disbelief is predetermined 
without the possibility of conversion is a Jabrite. 

Love of God—No Antinomianism 

58) No one who loves God can take his love of God as a pretext to disregard 
the Creator’s commands in this world, since the love of God actually means 
observing all commands and prohibitions and fulfilling one’s duties. This is 
exemplified best with Abraham and Muhammad. 

Fear of God—Promise and Threat 

59) Every believer must fear God in regard to his own destiny. As many exam¬ 
ples show, no one can be sure whether he will die as a Muslim or a disbeliever. 
Whoever does not fear God is either a Jabrite (who believes that he does not 
bear responsibility for anything), or a Murji’ite (who believes that he is saved 
from any punishment because of his belief). 

60) By contrast, no believer may doubt God’s mercy, even when having com¬ 
mitted many major sins (with the exception of disbelief), since if he repents 
God will certainly forgive him. Even if he does not repent from it, God can 
either punish or forgive him. 

Only heretics view things differently: the Kharijite, who labels the sinner as 
a disbeliever; the Mu'tazilite, who claims that a sinner who does not repent 
goes eternally to Hell; and likewise the Murji’ite, who believes that he does not 
even depend on God’s forgiveness. 



PART 2 


The Emergence of al-Matumdi 



CHAPTER 4 


Life and Activity 


4.1 Biographical Reports 

Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Maturidl, 1 if we may 
believe the few transmitted reports concerning him, did not lead a life that was 
notable in any way nor different from that of his scholarly contemporaries in 
Samarqand. Nothing indicates that he held any public office, nor that he pos¬ 
sessed more disciples, popularity or even associations with the Samanid court 
of Bukhara than anyone else. The decisive personal experiences of the type 
that have been transmitted concerning other theologians such as al-Ash c ari 2 
are also not mentioned. On the contrary, after al-Maturldl became famous, his 
biographers were evidently in a predicament to find any noteworthy reports 
about him, and had nothing sensational to say. Thus the relevant sources do 
not read as biographies, but rather as lists of works that have been enlarged 
upon by brief statements on his personage and a few words of praise. 

We owe the first and also most important of these to Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi 
(d. 508/1114). As noted earlier, he described the Samarqand school in his 
Tabsirat al-adilla. There he accorded al-Maturldl a rather detailed passage, dis¬ 
tinguished by its various biographical details, but in particular by its compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of his theological works. 3 Al-Nasafi’s efforts must clearly be 
viewed with a sense of hindsight toward al-Maturldl as the outstanding figure 
of eastern Hanafite theology; at almost the same time, Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdaw! 
(d. 493/1100) commemorated our scholar in his Usui al-dln in much the same 
manner. He praised him there with a short eulogy, focusing more on his theo¬ 
logical accomplishments than the events of his life. 4 

These testimonies are the material for the generally short entries on 
al-Maturldl in the later Hanafite tabaqat works, or more generally speaking, 
the bibliographies written in Ottoman times. These add little to al-Nasafi’s 


1 gal, vol. 1,195 and suppl. vol. 1, 346; GAS, vol. 1, 604-606; al-Baghdadi, Hadiya, vol. 2, 36-37; 
Khayr al-DIn al-Zirikll, al-A’lam (Beirut, 1984), vol. 7, 242; al-Kahhala, vol. 11, 300. The most 
detailed representations of al-Maturidi’s biography are found in D.B. MacDonald, “Maturidi,” 
ei 1 , vol. 3, 475-477, esp. 476a; Gotz, 27-29; Kholeif (Arabic introduction to the K. al-Tawlud, 
1-3); al-‘Omar, 18-21; Madelung, “al-Maturldl,” ei 2 , vol. 6, 846-847, esp. 846a. 

2 For the most detail on al-Ash‘ari’s famous conversion, see Allard, 37ft 

3 Tabsira, vol. 1,358.15-359 ult.; cf. 357.7 and 360.11. 

4 Usui, 2.-2-3.5. 
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entry, and are mostly dependent, whether directly or indirectly, on his presen¬ 
tation in the Tabsira. The list of these authors is as follows: Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’ 
(d. 775/1373), 5 Ibn Qutlubugha (d. 879/1474), 6 Kamalpashazade (d. 940/1533), 7 
Tashkopriizade (d. 968/1560), 8 Hajjl Khalifa (d. 1067/1657), 9 Kamal al-DIn 
al-Bayadi (d. 1078/1687), 10 al-Sayyid al-Murtada 1 -ZabidI (d. 1205/1791), 11 and 
finally, Muhammad Abd al-Hayy al-LaknawI (d. 1304/1886). 12 

These sources all tell us that al-Maturidi very probably died in the year 
333/944- Al-Nasafi does not name this date, but only says, by way of compar¬ 
ison, that the Master passed away a short time after al-Ash'arl (d. 324/g35). 13 
This does not argue against the more precise death date given by the later 
authors, but only shows that his particular interest was theological and not 
biographical. 14 Al-Nasafi had in mind certain attacks made by the Ash'arites, 
who spread the idea that Transoxanian theology did not adhere to the teach¬ 
ings of the early predecessors, but rather introduced heretical innovations that 


5 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa * 1 , vol. 2, i3of. (no. 397); cf. vol. 2, 267 (no. 177). 

6 Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.1-7 (no. 173). 

7 Tabaqat al-mujtahidin\ not accessible to me, however, cf. Fliigel, 274,293,295,298, and 313, 
which bases itself particularly on Kamalpashazade. 

8 Ahmad b Mustafa Tashkopriizade, Miftah al-sa’ada wa-misbah al-siyada (Hyderabad, 
1356), vol. 2, 21-22; a passage on al-Maturidi also appears in Tashkbpriizade’s still unpub¬ 
lished Tabaqat al-Hanafiya, which I can only refer to from Kholeif’s descriptions; he used 
a manuscript of the work. 

9 Hajjl Khalifa, 262,335f., 518,751,1406,1408,1573,1782. 

I o al-Bayadi, 23.55ft. 

II (Al-Sayyid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Husaynl) al-Murtada l-Zabldl, K. Ithaf al-sada 
al-muttaqln bi-sharh asrarlhya 1 'ulum al-din (Cairo, 1311/1893-94), vol. 2,5.3®.; al-Murtada 
l-Zabldl also says explicitly that he owes his biographical reports to two sources (ibid., 
vol. 2, 5.5-7): a) Al-Jawahir al-mudTa by Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 and b) the K. al-Ansab by Majd 
al-DIn Isma'il b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Kinanl al-Bilbays! (d. 802/1399). The latter is 
not available in print, but clearly available in manuscript. On this see gal, suppl. vol. 
2, 69, where the author’s name is not given completely or correctly. The author of the 
K. al-Ansab ought to be the same as the “Majd al-DIn Ism. B. Ibr. M. al-Kinanl al-Hanafi” 
mentioned by Brockelmann in gal, suppl. vol. 1, 469 (on 266n2). He also wrote an adapta¬ 
tion of al-Busiri’s Burda. 

12 al-LaknawI, 195.4-11. 

13 Tabsira, vol. 1, 360.11; taken from Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2,130 ult. and al-Murtada l-Zabldl, 
vol. 2, 5.12. 

14 Moreover, al-Nasafi is not quite precise in his biographical details. In the following sen¬ 
tence, for example ( Tabsira, vol. 1,36o.nf.), he claims that al-Hakim al-Samarqandl died in 
the year 335, while all other sources are in consensus on 342 as the death date. 
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only arose one hundred years after al-Ash'arl. 15 This claim naturally had to be 
repudiated, which is why he made this comparison in al-Maturidi’s biographi¬ 
cal entry. To him, the exact date of al-Maturidi death is not as meaningful 
as the fact that he belonged to the same generation as al-Ash'ari. Al-Nasafi’s 
intention here is to present the school of Samarqand as a venerable institution. 
By contrast, all other sources that impart information on his death date do not 
reflect such considerations and motives. They concern themselves merely with 
determining the year in question, agreeing unanimously (two mistakes aside) 
on the year 333/944- 16 

In comparison, it is considerably harder to ascertain al-Maturldl’s age, and 
accordingly, his birthdate. The sources tell us nothing, and thus we would be 
advised to assess the lifespans of his teachers in order to deduce his age. But 
even this method—already imprecise enough—is even more uncertain in the 
case of al-Maturidi than with others, since the sources are by no means united 
on who his teachers were. 

Al-Nasafi only states that Abu Nasr Ahmad al-Tyadl was his teacher, 17 and so 
do Ibn Abl 1 -WafaV s Ibn Qutlubugha, 19 and Tashkopriizade. 20 Another possible 
teacher is mentioned, however, in an unexpected location of Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa”s 
Jawahlr : Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Juzjanl. 21 Both al-Tyadl and al-Juzjanl 


15 These reproaches are reported by al-Nasafi in his Tabsira, vol. 1, 310.8ft The following 
fifty pages are then dedicated to a refutation of these criticisms. Al-Pazdawi also dealt 
with this topic. He explicitly defends the priority of al-Maturidi (and Abu Hanifa) against 
al-Ash‘ari and reproaches the Ash'arites for spreading false notions on the topic (cf. Usui 
70.4-12). 

16 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, i30.-2f. and i3i.if.; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.3; Tashkopriizade’s Tabaqat in 
Fliigel, 274 and 295. In regard to the errors, Hajji Khalifa names the year 332/943 (1406.-11) 
and Tashkopriizade the year 336/947 (in the Tabaqat-, cited by Kholeif, Arabic introduc¬ 
tion to Kitab al-Tawhid, 3m), contradicting their earlier entries. It is furthermore note¬ 
worthy that both theologians, according to the later authors al-Bayadi and al-Murtada 
1 -ZabidI, are again taken up from al-Pazdawi and al-Nasafi’s perspective to emphasize 
that al-Maturidi was not a successor to al-Ash‘arI, but in a way was even his predeces¬ 
sor (al-Bayadi, 23.nf.; al-Murtada 1 -ZabidI, vol. 2, 5.2gff.). Thus competition did persist 
between the two schools. 

17 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.7k and 359.14-16. 

18 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, i30.-6f.; see also vol. 1, 70 ult. f. and 4-if. 

19 Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.4. 

20 Tashkopriizade, vol. 2,22.2k 

21 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , 246 (no. 45). The second name is not Abu Sulayman al-Juzjanl, whom 
Madelung erroneously mentions in “al-Maturidi,” ei 2 , vol. 6,846a. Abu Bakr was a student 
of the more famous Abu Sulayman (cf. Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.11k and Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 
6o.-7f.). 
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are also mentioned by Kamalpashazade. 22 Al-BayadI and Murtada l-Zabldl on 
their part give us four names, mentioned in two pairs: al-Maturidi is supposed 
to have transmitted knowledge from Abu Bakr al-Juzjani and Abu Nasr al-Tyadl 
as well as from Nusayr b. Yahya 1 -Balkhi and Muhammad b. Muqatil al-Razi. 23 
Our hnal source, al-Laknawi, only knows one teacher, and not al-Tyadl as one 
might expect, but Abu Bakr al-Juzjani. 24 

Now it is immediately suspicious when names are mentioned in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries which had never been mentioned before. 
No reliable information can be suggested by these reports, but rather the 
development of a legend that must have been nurtured on the idea that such 
a great thinker as al-Maturidi cannot have been inspired by a single teacher. 
However, these premises alone do not suffice to exclude all three of these 
fuqaha’ who were only mentioned later as al-Maturidi’s teachers; a more 
dependable criterion is needed. The second pair that al-Bayadi and Murtada 
1 -Zabidi mentioned, Nusayr b. Yahya 1 -Balkhi (d. 268/881-2) 25 and Muhammad 
b. Muqatil al-Razi (d. 248/862), 26 cannot be seriously considered for a connec¬ 
tion with al-Maturidi. Both were renowned scholars, but they did not live in 
Samarqand 27 and are nowhere else mentioned in association with our theolo¬ 
gian. Moreover, in the case of al-Razi at least, we are presented with an untra- 
versable temporal distance, since al-Maturidi would have had to have lived one 
hundred years in order to have even had the chance to hear from him. 

The case is different in regard to Abu Bakr al-Juzjani, who is mentioned along 
with al-Tyadl as al-Maturidi’s second teacher. We not only find numerous refer¬ 
ences in the literature to his role, but two further indications that suggest a gen¬ 
uine relationship between him and al-Maturidi. First, we know that he actually 
taught in Samarqand, and with scholarly acclaim at that, since, according to 


22 Tabaqat in Fliigel, 293 and 295. 

23 AI-BayadI, 23.6ft; al-Murtada l-Zabldl, vol. 2, 5.17-24, where al-Murtada l-Zabldl may 
very well be dependent on al-Bayadi (cf. ibid., vol. 2, 3.18). Al-Murtada is generally distin¬ 
guished by his tendency to construct numerous teacher-student relationships among the 
early Transoxanian Hanafites. If one were to believe his entry at vol. 2, 5.25ft., then almost 
all scholars of a certain generation studied with almost all the scholars of the previous 
generation (and beyond). 

24 al-Laknawi, i95-4f. 

25 Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 257 ult.; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 200.2; al-Laknawi, 221.4k 

26 Ibn Hajar, Lisan, vol. 5, 388.-6f. and idem, Tahdhib, vol. 9, 470.5; Hajji Khalifa, 1457.17 and 
after him al-Baghdadl, Hadiya 13.-11 all give 242 ah as the death date. 

27 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356ft, names neither of them in his list of Samarqand theologians. 
Furthermore, we know for certain that Nusayr al-Balkhi lived in Balkh: cf. Wa‘iz-i Balkhi, 
257k and also Radtke, 545k 
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al-Nasafi’s characterization, the local theological tradition actually first began 
with al-Juzjani. 28 The second indication—which takes us back to an earlier 
point in our inquiry—is provided by the transmission of older Hanafite texts, 
and is very useful. Here we refer to the isnad of the K. al-’Allm wa-l-muta c alUm, 
of which there are good justifications to argue for its authenticity. According 
to this piece of information, the text was narrated by Muhammad b. Muqatil 
al-Razi (and Abu Sulayman al-Juzjani) to Abu Bakr al-Juzjani, who transmitted 
it to Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. 29 These indications still do not prove that there 
was a teacher-student relationship between the last two, but they do make it 
highly probable, such that it ultimately seems sensible to presume two teach¬ 
ers for al-Maturidi; namely Abu Bakr al-Juzjani and Abu Nasr al-Tyadi, the lat¬ 
ter of whom is named by all the sources. 

This can only garner us a very general orientation in our search for 
al-Maturidi’s birth date, since the death dates for both of his teachers are 
unknown. We only know that al-Tyadi died in a military campaign of the 
Samanid amir Nasr b. Ahmad (r. 261-79/874-92) against the Turks, 30 whereas 
the biographical dictionaries do not give us certainty concerning al-Juzjani’s 
death date. 31 Still, the information on al-Tyadi’s death tells us more than 
it would seem to at first glance. It can be confidently said that the military 
campaign happened only in the last years of Nasr b. Ahmad’s rule, i.e., shortly 
before or after 890 ce. 32 One may further assume that al-Maturidi did not learn 
from al-Tyadi as a youth, but rather as a student with mature judgment and 
a certain degree of independence, since according to the reports—assuming 
this is not another topos—al-Tyadi thought very highly of his student and used 


28 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.11 and 356.16!.; see also van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 564. 

29 See the K. al-’Alim, 22.-2! 

30 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.-2; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70 ult. !; cf. Fliigel, 295. 

31 Tabsira, vo! 1, 356.11-15; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 60 (nos. 77, 79). al-LaknawI, 14.10-14; cf. 
Fliigel, 294. There was in fact a death date in Hajji Khalifa, 1406 (see K. at-Tawba) originally, 
but it is unfortunately unreadable now. Al-Baghdadi’s entry ( Hadiya, vol. 1, 46) that Abu 
Bakr died after 200 is worthless; the same is said concerning his teacher Abu Sulayman 
(Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 186.-6). One could venture to say that Abu Bakr al-Juzjani, as 
al-Tyadi’s teacher, evidently died before his student. But this is not necessarily the case, 
since al-Tyadi died a premature death. 

32 Al-Tyadi must have held the position of qadl (of Samarqand) before his death (cf Hajji 
Khalifa, 1018.13; see also van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 564), which could only have been pos¬ 
sible in the last few years of Nasr b. Ahmad’s reign. The first qadl of the Samanids was Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad b. Aslama al-Azdi, who died in 268/881 (Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.1-3; Ibn 
Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 33 (no. 100); see Halm, Ausbreitung, 110). He is also supposed to have 
been followed immediately in that position by his son Isma'il ( Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.5!). 
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to start his theological lessons only when al-Maturidi had arrived to class. 33 
These clues justify at least a tentative hypothesis: al-Maturidi can be reckoned 
not to have been much younger than twenty when he learned from al-Tyadi 
and thus was born around the year 870 ce if not shortly before. 

Such theoretical detours and hypotheses are fortunately not necessary 
when it comes to determining the location of our theologian. All the available 
information points to the city of Samarqand. He was born there, as shown by 
his nisba, derived from Maturid (or Maturit), a district located somewhat at 
the edge of the city. 34 He also died there, according to the consensus of the 
sources. 35 One tries in vain to find any further indication that al-Maturidi 
ever left his native city for any reason. His tomb, in any case, lies in Jakardiza, 
the scholars’ graveyard of the city, where it is supposed to have been visited 
and held in honor for a long time. 36 Al-Haklm al-Samarqandi, the author of 
the Sawad, apparently arranged for it to be adorned with an epitaph. 37 But 
even this report may belong to the stuff of legend, since in another place 
we read that al-Maturidi was buried in a certain Turbat al-Muhammadin, 
where more than 400 believers with the name Muhammad found their final 
resting place. 38 

Such indications at least give a certain understanding of the external condi¬ 
tions of al-Maturidi’s life. But this alone must suffice us, since to write a biog¬ 
raphy in the actual meaning of the word is, as said before, impossible, as the 
sources do not recount to us any major occurrences or in fact any single event 
from his life. 39 

Only a single report deserves mention here. It is found in al-Pazdawi’s entry, 
as one of our earliest testimonies, and what is more, it explicitly refers back to 


33 Tabsira, vol. 1, 459.i4f. 

34 al-Sam‘ani, vol. 12, 2-3 (no. 3568); al-Murtada l-Zabldl, vol. 2,5.4; al-Laknawi, 195.9-11. 

35 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 130 ult. f.; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.3; Tashkbpriizade, vol. 2, 22.2; 
al-Murtada l-Zabldl, vol. 2, 5.13; Fliigel, 274 and 295. 

36 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 4.5 (where bi-Jakardlza is miswritten as bi-Makardin)-, Abu Tahir, 
78.4ff.; Mulla Abd al-Hakim, 5.10. 

37 Tabsira, vol. i, 358.17-19. 

38 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 4.4b 

39 Al-Bayadl, 23.5, also gives al-Maturidi the nisba al-Ansari, giving rise to the speculation 
that he could be of distinguished Medinan heritage (cf. Kholeif, Arabic introduction to 
K. al-Tawhld, 2; al-‘Omar, 18). But al-Bayadi’s claim is based on a misunderstood sentence 
from al-Sam‘ani, vol. 12, 3-ioff., which deals with a grandson of al-Maturidi (through the 
son-in-law), as Madelung has already clarified in “al-Maturidi,” ei 2 , vol. 6,846a. Al-Murtada 
l-Zabldl, who probably found the nisba in al-Bayadi, explains it by saying that al-Maturidi 
aided the sunna to victory ( nasir) (vol. 2, 5.14b). 
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his great-grandfather, who had been a student of al-Maturidi. 40 According to 
him, our theologian was an ascetic ( zahid ), and according to a Pazdawi family 
tradition had even produced several beneficial miracles ( karamat ). 41 

The report is brief, but highly significant, since it brings al-Maturidi in con¬ 
nection with the circles of the pious friends of God ( awliya J ) and ascetics, and 
thus poses the question of his relationship to Sufism. This question will occupy 
us later, since there are in fact signs of such a connection, as has been demon¬ 
strated early on in the research. 42 But one ought to evaluate these signs cau¬ 
tiously, and determine from the outset in what sense a relationship between 
our theologian and Islamic mysticism truly merits discussion. 

We ought to exclude the possibility that al-Maturidi viewed himself as a Sufi 
and preached the path of mysticism to others. We have no indications of this 
at all. Quite the opposite: There are noteworthy indications that make this par¬ 
ticular idea seem improbable and out of place. None of al-Maturldl’s extant 
works address any themes that were particular to Sufism (e.g., trust in God, 
scrupulousness, etc.). None of the lost works indicate such a theme from their 
titles. 43 And finally, al-Maturldl’s name is not mentioned in any of the later 
biographical compilations of the Sufis; this can only mean that they did not 
consider him from among their ranks. 44 

It is another question altogether whether al-Maturldl’s theology was at all 
influenced by Sufi concepts. This would not be surprising for a Transoxanian 
scholar of the fourth/tenth century, since we have already seen that Hanafite 
theology in the region could not always be sharply separated from mystical 
tendencies. Ibn Karram bound the two together, with an emphasis on asceti¬ 
cism. Al-Hakim al-Samarqandl, al-Maturldl’s contemporary, was known as a 
judge and Sufi. And when only a few centuries later, al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990) 
from Bukhara wrote his handbook on Sufi teachings and practice (K. cd-Ta arruf 


40 On ‘Abd al-Karlm the great-grandfather, cf. below, i44f. 

41 Usui, 2.-2S. 

42 Tilman Nagel, Geschichte der islamischen Theologie (Munich, 1994) i37ff.; Nagel even 
treats al-Maturidi directly alongside authors such as al-Harith al-Muhasibi under the title 
“Sufism and Rationalism.” 

43 Cf. below, i8off. 

44 This also relativizes al-Pazdawi’s claim that al-Maturidi performed miracles, seen in 
a parallel report in al-Nasafi, Tabsira, vol. 1, 359.11-14. According to this latter source, 
al-Maturldl’s knowledge and spiritual abilities were immeasurably plentiful. Whoever 
grasps his accomplishments can only come to the conclusion that God singled him out 
with miracles (karamat), gifts of grace (mawahib), divine assistance (tawftq), and guid¬ 
ance ( irshad, tasdld). This is so because in the normal course of things (ft l-’adat al-jariya) 
many scholars combined do not possess the knowledge that was assembled in him alone. 
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bi-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf), he showed himself well acquainted with the 
teachings of the theologians. 45 

Al-Maturidi is not really comparable to these other authors. He expresses 
himself in a completely different way. and unlike them is at home in the intel¬ 
lectual discipline of kaLdm. But this does not negate the possibility that since 
he lived in a milieu generally open to Sufism he may have received inspiration 
from that type of orientation; what we have learned from al-Pazdawi’s remarks 
then is to keep this in mind during our future investigations. 


4.2 Teachers 

4.2.1 Abu Bakr al-Juzjanl 

Until now, not much has been achieved in regard to establishing al-Maturidi’s 
actual biography. We still barely know more about him than we do about other 
Islamic scholars whose location and death date is known. Fortunately, we have 
not exhausted all the conceivable ways to approach our subject based on the 
preceding information. Even now we may court the possibility of departing 
from the reports on al-Maturldl himself and instead focus on describing his 
environment, i.e., all the people with whom he interacted in theological discus¬ 
sions and who certainly must have had an effect on his personal development. 

The previous section has shown that al-Maturldl was taught by two schol¬ 
ars, Abu Bakr al-Juzjanl and Abu Nasr al-Tyadi. Next we ought to ask what he 
could have learned from them, or, to formulate it differently, how we should 
conceive of their intellectual orientations and theological profiles. The sources 
do tell us something about this, although of course no complete picture can be 
assembled. 

Abu Bakr al-Juzjanl 46 clearly played a great role in the development of the 
Hanahte theological school of Samarqand. And if al-Nasafi is to be believed, the 
school even had its proper beginnings with him, 47 since he describes Abu Bakr 


45 On this see Madelung, “The Spread,” 121032a; cf. also on al-Kalabadhi the article by 
P. Nwyia, “al-Kalabadhi,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 467; the particularly interesting theological parts in 
the K. al-Ta’arruf are in chapters 5-28 (al-Kalabadhi, 33-84). 

46 See Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.11-14; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 60 (nos. 77 and 79), as well as ibid, 
vol. 2, 246 (no. 45); Hajji Khalifa, 1406 (s.v. K. al-Tawba)] al-Laknawi, 14.10-14; al-Baghdadi, 
Hadiya, vol. 1, 46; Fliigel, 293 and 295. Cf. also Ibn Qutlubugha (13.2), whose entry on 
al-Juzjanl, however, is clearly contaminated with the entry on the much later Ahmad b. 
‘Uthman b. Shablh al-Juzjanl. 

47 Tabsira, vol. 1,356.nff.; see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,564. 
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as a student of Abu Sulayman al-Juzjani, 48 i.e., a non-Samarqandian scholar, 
which implies a non-local source for the teachings which he later dissemi¬ 
nated in the Transoxanian metropolis. However, such an image, which places 
the beginnings of Samarqand theology in the middle of the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury, clearly overemphasizes al-Juzjani’s role, since as we know, the Hanafites 
had long been established in that city. Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandi presum¬ 
ably wrote his K al-’Alim here, and Abu Bakr al-Samarqandi, the opponent of 
the Karramiya, was also active there as a jurist and defender of the true faith. 49 
Given this, we cannot say that al-Juzjani represented a wholly new beginning 
for that city; rather, we may presume that he established a distinct approach on 
the basis of different strands of past tradition, which was to be cultivated and 
developed by subsequent generations. 50 

As previously mentioned, Abu Bakr al-Juzjani’s chronology cannot be 
known precisely from the extant reports. 51 He was probably born in the third/ 
ninth century, but this is not stated explicitly by our sources. However, all 
authors do report that he was a versatile scholar. He is supposed to have been 
well versed in the various disciplines of study and been equally competent 
in the principles ( usul ) as well as the branches ( furu’), 52 which surely means 
that he enjoyed great prestige as a jurist. This apparently found expression in 
several compositions, which are, however, no longer extant. We do know of 
two titles from which his various interests can be gleaned. The first, K. al-Farq 
wa-L-tamylz (The Book of Differentiation and Specification), 53 is not clearly 
dedicated to a specific discipline of knowledge, but we can assume with a fair 
degree of probability that it was a juristic work. 

Al-Juzjani’s second work, however, was more well-known: the K al-Tawba 
(The Book of Repentance). Hajjl Khalifa reports of it to us, but unfortunately 


48 Abu Sulayman apparently came from the area of Balkh, but is also supposed to have spent 
some time in Baghdad. On him see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vol. 13, 35f. (no. 6993); Ihn Abi 
1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, i86f. (no. 580); al-Laknawi, 216.1-3; Fliigel, 286f.; GAS, vol. 1, 433. 

49 He is also mentioned later in the Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.7ft as a contemporary of Juzjani. 

50 Abu Bakr apparently transmitted the K. al-'Alim wa-l-muta‘allim from both Abu Sulayman 
al-Juzjani as well as Muhammad b. Muqatil al-Razi. He thus had several teachers and 
can be said to have brought with him to Samarqand several avenues of influence for the 
development of religious thought there. 

51 Cf. above, 129031. 

52 Tabsira, vol. 1,356.13; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 6o.6f.; al-Laknawi, i4.iof. The explanation that 
a scholar is familiar with the usiil as well as the furu'is a literary topos by which his rank 
as faqih is supposed to be expressed. For al-Nasafi the entire school of Samarqand is dis¬ 
tinguished by having bound together the usul and furu' (Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.8). 

53 Ibid., vol. 1, 356.14; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 60.7; al-Murtada 1 -ZabidI, vol. 2, 5.17; al-Laknawi, 
14.11; cf. Ibn Qutlubugha, 13.2. 
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without a closer characterization of its content. 54 Based on the title alone, 
we can assume that it must have been a work on piety, which fits well with 
the image of a scholar connected with popular religion as well as Sufism. 
One is reminded, for example, of the famous K. Tanblh al-ghafilln (Book of 
Admonition to the Heedless) which Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi wrote a cen¬ 
tury later. 55 Yet such analogies are largely speculative. We can only determine 
that the book was not about kalam, and that one could hardly describe Abu 
Bakr al-Juzjani as a mutakallim. Thus, al-Maturidi likely did not learn specu¬ 
lative theology from him, but rather Hanafite jurisprudence, as well as tradi¬ 
tional Hanafite teachings on piety and faith. 

4.2.2 Abu Nasr al-'Iyadi 

The case differs in regard to al-Maturidi’s second teacher, Abu Nasr al-Tyadi, 56 
who does bring us much closer to the discipline of kalam. He was also a stu¬ 
dent of Abu Bakr al-Juzjani, 57 but as a theologian he clearly possessed a profile 
completely of his own. 

Muslim tradition was not overly concerned with his accomplishment as a 
mutakallim, but was more impressed with the fact that he died as a martyr. 
Al-Tyadi had indeed, as we saw earlier, followed the Samanid ruler Nasr b. 
Ahmad into battle against the Turks. There he was taken prisoner and died 
at the hand of a disbeliever. This made him forever a hero of the faith, and 
he is thus always appraised as such. He is described as having been especially 
brave and uncompromising, 58 and it is also emphasized that he was a man of 
knowledge as well as a man of battle. 59 The further the biographers are from 
al-Tyadi’s time, the more clearly the circumstances of his ideal martyrdom 
are known. Eventually, one knows that it took place in the vicinity of the city 
of Isfijab, 60 and a further source even knows the events of his final hour and 
imparts to us al-Tyadi’s words at the moment of his death and his last bequest. 61 

The statements on his scholarship also sound similarly histrionic, present¬ 
ing many topoi which are to be found in descriptions of other scholars. He was, 


54 See sources from previous note. Also see Hajji Khalifa, 1406. 

55 On the oft-read and still often printed Tanblh. al-ghafilln, cf. van Ess, Eir, vol. 1,333a. 

56 Cf. Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.16-357.8; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 7of. (no. 117); Hajji Khalifa, 1018; 
al-Laknawi, 23.7-12; Fliigel, 295. See also a short entry in van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,564, and 
a very imprecise description by al-‘Omar (15-17). 

57 al-Nasafi, Tabsira, vol. 1,356.16; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1,70.i2f.; al-Laknawi, 23.8f.; Fliigel, 295. 

58 Tabsira, vol. 1,356 ult. f. 

59 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1, 70.14; al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, vol. 2, 5.20. 

60 al-Laknawi, 23.iof.; on Isfijab, cf. Barthold, i75ff. 

61 al-‘Omar, i6f., clearly, according to Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Kaffawi, Tabaqat kata'ib 
a'lam al-akhyar minfiiqaha" madhhab al-Nu‘man al-mukhtar. 
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in regard to knowledge ( c ilm), an ocean of unattainable depths 62 and by the 
age of twenty had already far surpassed his contemporaries. 63 Besides this he 
was distinguished not only by his astuteness, but also his tenacity and scrupu¬ 
lous observation of religious duties (warn '). 64 If one is to believe a transmission 
from al-Haklm al-Samarqandl, Abu Nasr al-Tyadl was able to silence, by means 
of only a few words, every heretic and disputant who wished to provoke him 
with deliberately misinterpreted Qur’anic verses. 65 

These are, of course, rhetorical exaggerations, but the message they impart 
certainly has its kernel of truth, since al-Tyadl must have been an esteemed 
scholar whose influence was felt in the following generation. He is supposed 
to have left behind forty students upon his death, 66 which again, seems too 
precise. But one may believe without difficulty that he did have many students, 
given that at least four of them are known to us by name: besides al-Maturldl 
in particular, we find the already mentioned al-Haklm al-Samarqandl, but also 
two sons of the master: Abu Ahmad Nasr al-Tyadl and Abu Bakr Muhammad 
al-Tyadl, who emerged later as scholars in their own right. 67 

In regard to what ultimately can be said of Abu Nasr al-Tyadl’s theological 
orientation, three relevant points may be further described here. First, we may 
assume that he had reservations in regard to the Traditionist circles and their 
religious views. In fact, we hear that he had not transmitted a single report 
nor a single hadlth . 68 Elsewhere, we also learn that he spoke disparagingly of 
Muhammad al-Shafi‘1. 69 The latter’s conception of the principles of law had, 
however, been welcomed by the Traditionists of eastern Iran and adopted as a 
guide 70 —thus we can see that al-Tyadi’s position on those who saw the mea¬ 
sure of things in pietistic transmission of reports alone was rather dismissive. 71 


62 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.1t 

63 Ibid., 357-6f. 

64 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70.-5f.; al-Murtada l-Zabldl, vol. 2, 5.20. 

65 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.3-6. 

66 Ibid., 357.7T.; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70 ult. f.; al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, vol. 2, 5.21; Fliigel, 295. 

67 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.8ft.; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70.13ft and ult.ff.; al-Laknawi, 23.gf. 

68 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70.i5f. 

69 Fliigel, 295. 

70 Cf. Usui, 146.17-19, 153.7, 153-13-17 on the shared positions of the Shafi'ites and the 
Traditionists. On the acceptance of the Shafi'ite school in the Traditionist circles of East 
Iran, cf. Madelung, Religious Trends, zjf. 

71 At the bottom of this is merely the old opposition between the Murji’ites and the 
Traditionists. Cf Schacht, “An Early Murci’ite Treatise,” loif.; Madelung, “The Origins of 
the Controversy Concerning the Creation of the Koran,” in Orientalia Hispanica sive stu- 
diaF.M. Pareja octogenario dedicatea, ed.J.M. Barral (Leiden, 1974; repr. in idem ,Religious 
Schools), 519; idem, “Early Sunni Doctrine,” 239 and 247f. and idem, Religious Trends, 2iff. 
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This is not to say that he was not suitably respectful of the early commu¬ 
nity. On the contrary, we find, as the second important aspect of his thought, 
that al-Tyadi explicitly honored the Companions of the Prophet and defended 
them against denigration. He authored a book in this spirit with the title al-Sayf 
al-maslul c ald man sabba ashdb al-rasul (The Drawn Sword Against Those who 
Insult the Companions of the Prophet), which was known to Hajji Khalifa. 72 
He may have been prompted to write this by the fact that he traced his own lin¬ 
eage back to Companions from Medina. 73 But such a particular motive is not 
necessary. The Hanafites had always placed value on honoring the entirety of 
the members of Muhammad’s original community without exception, which 
also meant that ‘Uthman and ‘All are shown great respect. 74 In this respect 
al-Tyadi was only taking up a traditional theme, though he may have been the 
first to dedicate a specific treatment to it. 

The third point we ought to mention is clearly a departure from the Hanafite 
praxis of northeastern Iran encountered so far. It also provides us with a clue 
that holds the greatest significance for speculation on al-Tyadi’s religious ori¬ 
entation. We learn that Abu Nasr had composed another text, the general con¬ 
tent of which may be ascertained. It dealt with the topic of God’s attributes, 
and it is explicitly reported that he disputed therein with the doctrines of the 
Mu'tazila and al-Najjar. 75 This means that al-Tyadi practiced kaldm ; and this is 
noteworthy for the Transoxanian Hanafites that we have come to know so far. 
All of the texts of the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries that we have 
seen till now have dealt with the question of creed, not in the systematic man¬ 
ner of a theological treatise, but rather as didactic dialogues, refutations, and 
creedal statements, i.e., in a literary form tailored to a larger and less special¬ 
ized public. 

Al-Tyadi’s book on God’s attributes could thus be an early, if not the first 
example of eastern Hanafite kaldm. One may very well deduce that he was an 
inspirational or formative influence on and role model for al-Maturldl. The lat¬ 
ter learned from al-Tyadi that it was not sufficient to base his religious views 
on tradition, and learned from him how to utilize reason in theological dis- 


Cf. also Makhul al-Nasafi ( Radd , 121.13-122.10) who portrays and attacks the Hashwiya in 
a piquant manner as a subgroup of the Murji’a. In any case there were also opponents 
of kaldm and its rationalist methods among the Hanafite traditionalists. On this see 
Madelung, “The Spread,” ii2ff. and idem, Religious Trends, 29. 

72 Hajjl Khalifa, ioi8.i2fi; Fliigel, 295. 

73 Tabsira, vol. 1, 356.i6f.; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 70.10-12; al-Laknawi, 23.7k and 23.12. 

74 Risala 1 36.18-25 and 37.6-18; K. al-’Alim, section 28; Fiqh absat 40.11-13; K. al-Sawad, 
sections 26-28; cf. also Radd 77.16-78.2. 

75 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.2k 
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cussion and polemic. This consideration helps us to somewhat better appreci¬ 
ate the circumstances of the remarkable fact that after all our readings of the 
older Hanafite texts,we will quite suddenly and unprecedentedly encounter in 
al-Maturidi’s work a technically refined and stupendously developed articula¬ 
tion of kalam. 


4.3 Students 

4.3.1 Abii Ahmad at- 'Iyadi 

The image that we set out to obtain of al-Maturidi’s field of activity can be 
rounded out by incorporating information on his direct students and their 
theological developments. Here we also come across certain reports of inter¬ 
est, which again must be examined to see if such transmissions can be trusted 
in their details. Al-Maturidi had long been famous when the reports at hand 
were written. Because of this, their authors not only show the tendency to 
attribute to him the greatest possible number of teachers, but also the desire 
to extend the circle of his students further than was practically feasible. 

Clearly, the more prominent scholars of Samarqand in the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury represented a special case for the biographers. Whoever lived in the city at 
this time and gained a reputation in later Islamic theology was inevitably por¬ 
trayed as a pupil of the great master. This is the reason why we find renowned 
1 ulama 1 depicted as al-Maturidl’s disciples, even though the historical basis for 
this is lacking upon closer scrutiny. 

One example of these is al-Haklm al-Samarqandl, the author of the 
K. al-Sawad al-a'zam, whom we have already discussed. Later isolated reports 
describe him as a student of al-Maturidl, though an examination of the earlier 
sources, in particular the texts of both authors, shows that there is no basis 
for such speculation. 76 A similar case can be found with an even more famous 
scholar, Abu 1 -Layth (d. 373/g83). 77 His works represent perhaps the most 
extensive collection of fourth/tenth-century juristic and theological texts that 
we possess from Samarqand, and thus he has come to be portrayed as a first 
generation Maturldite. 78 The indications clearly speak against this, however, as 
will be shown in more detail below. 79 


76 Cf. above, loiff. 

77 Cf. J. Schacht, “Abu ‘ 1 -Layth al-Samarkandi,” ei 2 , vol. 1, 137a and J. van Ess, “Abu 1 -Layt 
Samarqand!,” Eir, vol. 1, 332f. 

78 Interestingly enough, not by Muslim tradition, but rather in modern research: cf. for 
example Watt, Der Islam //, 424, and al-‘Omar, 35-50. 

79 Cf below, 320 and 326ff 
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If one sets aside these prominent figures and leaves aside the name of Abu 
‘Isma al-Bukhari, who only appears late and in a single isolated source, 80 no 
more than three people remain who—convincingly in our view—studied 
with al-Maturidl. They may have actually formed our theologian’s inner circle, 
and each embodies a certain aspect that is informative about the nature of his 
scholarly activity. 

The first, Abu Ahmad Nasr b. Ahmad al-Tyadi, 81 shows us at once that the 
TyadI family remained connected with al-Maturldl and worked with him in 
the following generation in the discipline of theology. Abu Ahmad was the 
eldest son of the previously mentioned Abu Nasr and had studied under his 
father along with al-Maturldl before eventually studying under his former col¬ 
league. His own reputation is also notable, at least if one can believe the later 
reports about him. They contain encomiums as usual, in this case drawn with 
particularly broad brushstrokes, without consideration for rhetorical subtlety. 
His contemporary, Abu Hafs al-Bukhari, is supposed to have said that the 
Hanafite teachings must be correct simply because Abu Ahmad believed in 
them, since his sincerity would not permit this to be a fallacy. 82 And al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandl, whom we have already encountered several times as a com¬ 
poser of panegyrics, apparently had a striking formulation ready: al-Tyadi’s son 
was the greatest scholar of all of Khurasan and Transoxania for the past two 
hundred years, or if one really thought about it, ever. 83 

What are missing in these examples of enthusiastic praise are concrete state¬ 
ments on whether or not Abu Ahmad composed theological works. In regard 
to his brother Abu Bakr, it is narrated that he had written against the Mu'tazila 
in his so-called “Ten Issues” (al-Masa’il al J ashr al- c iyadlya), a title which up to 
now fits very well with the reports on his father and in particular al-Maturidi’s 
work. 84 In contrast, Abu Ahmad does not seem to have left behind anything 
comparable, or in fact any text still read centuries later when his biography was 
composed. 

Still, he was doubtlessly important as a theologian, which brings us to the 
point for which he becomes informative in regard to al-Maturldi’s influence. A 


80 Only al-LaknawI, ii6.-7f. 

81 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.9-17 and 359.1; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,192b (no. 599) and vol. 2, 237 (no. 
2); al-Laknawi, 220.15-20. 

82 Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.10-13; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 192.-2®.; al-Laknawi, 220.17b; Abu Hats 
al-Bukhari (see Fliigel, 292) was clearly the grandson of the more famous Abu Hafs 
al-Kablr who is described by Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’ (vol. 2, 249 (no. 66)) and which Fliigel (290) 
counts among only the second generation of Hanafites. 

Tabsira, vol. i, 357.13-17; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 237.-8®.; al-Laknawi, 220.18-20. 

Tabsira, vol. 1,357.18-20. 


83 

84 
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student of al-Tyadl himself wrote a theological work that has been transmitted 
to us in manuscript form. The author, Abu Salama Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Samarqandi, is little known, and at the moment a lack of reports prevents 
us from placing him chronologically with more precision; 85 if it is true that he 
is a “grand-student” of al-Maturidi, then we may place him in the middle and 
late fourth/tenth century. 86 

His work, the Jumal usul al-dln, is more unequivocal than the scanty infor¬ 
mation on its author. As noted, it remains extant in an Istanbul manuscript 
and has recently been made available in a Turkish edition. 87 A closer look 
quickly shows its contents to be quite rewarding. The text not only repre¬ 
sents the earliest theological summary still extant written after al-Maturidi’s 
rise to prominence in Samarqand; its content also stands particularly close 
to the conceptualizations of our theologian. Abu Salama did not present the 
Hanafite creed in the style of older works such as the K. al-Sawad al-a c zam — 
which his contemporary Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi certainly did. 88 Rather, he 
maintained all the essential details of al-Maturldl’s teachings, often even in 
their intricate formulations, such that his Jumal usul al-dln —as no other work 
known till now—can be viewed as the earliest extant testimony for a specifi¬ 
cally Maturidite tradition. 89 


85 Sezgin correctly suspects Abu Salama to be in the second half of the fourth/tenth century 
(gas, vol. 1, 607); also cf. Madelung, “The Spread,” n8n20 and idem, “Der Kalam,” 334. Van 
Ess wishes to see him as a contemporary of al-Maturidi ( Theologie, vol. 2, 564). 

86 Abu Salama’s studies with Abu Ahmad al-Tyadl are confirmed through two sources: 
al-Nasafi’s statements (Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.nf.) as well as the colophon to the manuscript 
(see the following footnote) of Jumal usul al-dln, where this is also asserted (in the printed 
edition see Abu Salama, 38.10-12). 

87 ms §ehid Ali Pa§a 1648/1, fols. 1-17 (in the copy available to me fol. la as well as 16b f. are 
missing). The edition is by A.S. Kilavuz, Istanbul, 1989. Fols. 19-168 of the same manu¬ 
script which Gotz (28n8) states to contain a text on the Usul al-dln (without naming the 
author) was not available to me. 

88 Cf. generally van Ess’ evaluation, Theologie, vol. 2,565. 

89 There was not a school that followed al-Maturidi in the fourth/tenth century. Abu Salama 
is a unique case; he took notes of what was taught in al-Maturidi’s circle (just as dis¬ 
ciples of other theologians such as al-Haklm al-Samarqandi had done). Nevertheless his 
work is by and large an easily understandable and abbreviated summary of al-Maturidi’s 
K. al-Tawhld. The construction of both texts is similar, the doctrine nearly identical (cf. in 
detail Section in B of this book), and the formulation is often the same. What follows is 
an overview of the chapter titles of the Jumal usul al-dln (cf. also Gotz). The page number¬ 
ing is based on the Kilavuz edition. 

1) al-qawlfljumal min usul al-dln (7-11) 

2) al-qawlflithbat hadath al-’alam wa-anna lahu muhdith (11-12) 

3) al-qawlfl ithbat al-tawhld (13-14) 
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But, as stated, Abu Salama was not a direct student of the great master. He 
was probably only indirectly acquainted with his thought, through Abu Ahmad 
al-Tyadi. It may thus be concluded that the latter was the intermediary point in 
question, adopting his teacher’s new ideas and passing them on with precision 
to the following generation. 

4.3.2 Abu l-Hasan al-Rustughfanl 

The second of al-Maturidl’s students to be named here is Abu l-Hasan All b. 
SaTd al-Rustughfanl (d. ca. 350/961), whose nisba tells us that his home was a 
village near Samarqand. 90 Surprisingly many later authors have something to 
report about him, 91 which also shows that he did not just stand in the shadow 
of his famous teacher, but was remembered as a scholar in his own right. 


4) al-qawlfl ithbat al-sijat (14) 

5) al-qawlftma'rifat al-wahdanlya (14-15) 

6) al-qawlfl ma'rifat sfatihi (15-17) 

7) al-qawlfl l-takwln annahu ghayr al-mukawwan (18) 

8) al-qawl fl nafy al-makan (text is missing in the manuscript; title completed by 
Kilavuz based on a commentary) 

9) al-qawlfll-qur’an (19) 

10) al-qawlfll-muhalwa-l-kadhib (19-20) 

11) al-qawlfl l-qadar (20-22) 

12) al-qawlfll-aslah (23-25) 

13) al-qawl fl l-istita'a (25-26) 

14) al-qawlfll-iman wa-l-ma’rfa (26-28) 

15) al-qawlfll-amr wa-l-nahy wa-l-wa’d wa-l-wa'id (28-30) 

16) al-qawlfll-ru’ya (31) 

17) al-qawlfll-risala (31-33) 

18) al-qawlfll-imama (33-35) 

19) al-qawlfll-waqffll-qur’an (35-36) 

20) al-qawlfimutashabih al-qur’an (36-37) 

21) al-qawlfil-ma’dum (38). 

90 On him see Tanci, 7n8; GAS, vol. 1, 6o6f.; Gotz, 28f. (who wrongly holds him as a teacher 
of al-Maturidi); al-‘Omar, 32ft It is not completely clear how the name of his home and 
nisba are to be correctly vocalized. By far the greater part of the sources give the nisba 
as RustughfanI (cf. sources in the following footnote). The form Rustufghanl is also to 
be found (al-Sam‘anI, vol. 6, ii7.5f., which al-‘Omar wishes to adopt) and Rustufghani as 
well as Rustufghan (Tashkopriizade, vol. 2, 143.-2 and Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 310.8, the 
latter going against his own Usus). Rustughfanni, as Gotz proposes, has no support in 
the sources. 

91 Tabsira, vol. 1, 27.2f., 28.12IT., gi.2ff., 358.12-14; ibid., vol. 2, 688.i6f.; 764.15^ al-Sam‘anI, 
vol. 6, ii7f. (no. 1779); Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubab fl tahdhib al-ansab (Cairo, 1357-69), vol. 1, 
466.12-14; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 363.5-7 and vol. 2, 3io.7ff. (no. 436); Ibn Qutlubugha, 41 
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Al-Rustughfanl’s independence clearly began in the area of law. His per¬ 
sonal views were usually brought up regarding two well-known issues of this 
subject matter. The first was a practical problem that a Muslim might occasion¬ 
ally face in daily life: did it count as a ritual washing if one stepped into a small 
water basin from one side and stepped out from the other? We are not told his 
answer to this, but we do discover that he gave an influential ruling, since it 
was taken into account even centuries later when the problem was discussed . 92 

The second question was of a more theoretical nature and according to the 
statements of our sources even led to a controversy between al-Rustughfanl 
and his teacher al-Maturldl. It touched upon ijtikad, or to be more precise, 
whether a mujtdhid was invariably wrong in his ijtihad, if when trying to deter¬ 
mine the true circumstances of an issue a (logical) mistake was inadvertently 
made . 93 Here we also do not know which position al-Rustughfanl advocated, 
just as al-Maturldl’s position is also kept from us . 94 But one can still point out 
the noteworthy fact that the old saying, kulLu mujtafiid muslb, which was attrib¬ 
uted to Abu Hanlfa among others , 95 gave rise to debate and was very openly 
discussed among the Hanafites. 

In the meantime, al-Rustughfanl not only shows himself to have attained 
his own profile in fiqh, but in theology as well, which is more meaningful for 
us. Here we have several indications to this effect that certainly deserve closer 


(no. 121); Tashkopriizade, vol. 2, 143.-2®.; al-Bayadi, 214.1t; Hajji Khalifa, 67.70, 1223 and 
1422; al-LaknawI, 65.-7®. 

92 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 310.9-11. 

93 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 (vol. 2, 310.12-13) states that this dissent between al-Maturldl and his 
student was generally well known ( ma'ruf). 

94 Gotz purports to know which views al-Maturldl and Rustughfani represented, but the 
citation from Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 is not informative in this regard. The information in al-‘Omar 
(33) is based on Gotz. 

95 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 hastens to comment on the argument, mentioning Abu Hanifa’s solu¬ 
tion, who is supposed to have advocated the motto kullu mujtahid muslb, with the 
qualification, however, that the mujtahid is only right in relation to the search ( fll-talab ), 
whereas he can miss that which is sought after ( matlub) (vol. 2,310.14-15). On the problem 
in general, see J. Schacht, “Khata 1 ,” ei 2 , vol. 4, liooffi; van Ess, “Kullu mugtahid muslb,” in 
Dirasat islamiya, ed. F. Jad'an (Irbid, 1983), 123-141 and idem, Theologie, vol. 2, 161®, as 
well as Halm, Die Schia, 88f., who explains the application of the principle in Shl'ite juris¬ 
prudence. Among the Maturidites, one adds to the maxim that the mujtahid can also be 
wrong. Cf. the classical formulation by Najm al-DIn al-Nasafi ( al-Aqa‘id , ed. W. Cureton as 
Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites [London, 1843], 5--3) to which should be added a detailed 
elaboration of this theme in its commentary by al-Taftazani (Shark al-‘aqa‘id al-nasaflya, 
ed. C. Salame [Damascus, 1974], 202.-4®; trans. Edgar Elder, A Commentary on the Creed 
of Islam: Sa'd al-Dln al-Taftazani on the Creed of Najm al-Dln al-Nasafi [New York, 1950], 
i66ffi). 
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study. The first bit of evidence is, strictly speaking, nothing more than the liter¬ 
ary illustration of a thesis. Al-RustughfanI is said to have reported a dream in 
which he discussed the forgiving of sins with al-Maturldl. The master appar¬ 
ently advocated the idea that God can forgive any believer, even someone who 
has never prayed. The student, in contrast, does not seem convinced of such 
trust in God and believes he has uncovered the weakness of this argument 
with the command to pray found in the Qur’an. 96 

The animated presentation of such a narration naturally suggests fiction, 
but the theme as such may have been a topic of real discussions between 
al-Maturldl and al-Rustughfanl. It is true that the Murji’ite-Hanafite circles 
always professed an optimistic viewpoint in regard to God’s judgment on 
human sins. 97 This had long stood in the crossfire of criticism, 98 such that it 
is not surprising if disputation among the Hanafites themselves resulted over 
this point. 99 

The second report, in contrast, is considerably more cut-and-dry in tone. It 
is found in the Isharat al-maram of al-Bayadl, where it is said word for word 
which view Abu 1-Hasan professed in regard to the process of creation ( takwln ) 
and created actions ( af c al). wo What al-Bayadl notes there is quite short and 
on the whole does not deviate from mainstream Hanafite-Maturidite theology. 
But the mere fact that he still cites al-Rustughfanl is a proof of his importance 
and shows that he was still read in the seventeenth century. 

People had, in fact, been reading him five centuries earlier, as a look in 
al-Nasafi’s Tabsira shows us. There, al-Rustughfanl is mentioned several times 


96 Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 310.15-17; Ibn Qutlubugha, 41 (no. 121), in which see lines 3-5. 

97 Risala 1, 37.1-6; K. al-Alim, sections 14,15, 28; Fiqh absat 46.23-47.12; K. al-Sawad, sections 
7,16, 37, 40, 60; Abu 1 -Layth, Bustan, 125-127 (= section 81) and idem, Aqida 1, 225.-2ff. = 
Aqida 11,273.2ft. The tenor of the statements says that a believing sinner undergoes divine 
judgment. God can punish as well as forgive all things. 

98 The critique accused the Muiji’ites of claiming that a believer is not harmed by any grave 
sins. These views were attributed now and then to the entirety of the Murji’a ( Radd, 
67.20-68.2; for later times cf. al-Shahrastani, 334ff. and i034ff.; see Gimaret and Monnot, 
i86f. and 419k). For the most part, however, it was acknowledged that there were rather 
particular opinions held by specific Muiji’ites (al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 147.14-16; Radd 114.18- 
21 and 115.5-8; and al-Shahrastani, i04.-6f.). 

99 The Hanafites clearly reacted very early to the polemic. Al-Hakim al-Samarqandi had 
undoubtedly already distanced himself from the Muiji’a, who, according to his assertions, 
all believed that the sins of believers do not affect them (K. al-Sawad, sections 59 and 
60). Al-Pazdawi knows, however, that this was only the case with a specific group of the 
Muiji’a (Usui, 132.7-9). The most famous Murji’ite to actually profess this doctrine (with 
nuance) may have been Muqatil b. Sulayman (see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 531). 

100 al-Bayadi, 214.1k 
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and always in relation to a clearly outlined theological position. In one place 
we read that he shared al-Maturidl’s view that faith based solely on revela¬ 
tion and faith based on reflection on the signs found in creation were of the 
same rank. 101 Elsewhere we read how al-Rustughfanl dealt with dualists in his 
debates with them. 102 We also see that, according to his opinion, there was 
no difference between the question concerning one’s lifespan ( ajat) and life’s 
provision ( rizq ). 103 Finally, al-Nasafi shows us that al-Rustughfanl wrote on the 
problematic question of the extent to which “life” ought to be attributed to the 
deceased at the moment of the punishment of the grave (in order to ensure his 
ability to feel pain). 104 

Unfortunately, we cannot read the texts being cited here, as they are no 
longer extant. 105 There were originally at least four of them, which in regard 
to our own inquiry can perhaps be divided into two groups. The Fatawa 
l-Rustughfam, 106 or Abu 1-Hasan’s collection of legal rulings, are probably of 
less interest to us. The K. al-Kkilaf 101 remains completely closed to us—noth¬ 
ing is reported on its contents. However, the other two texts are much more 
informative since they did happen to be devoted to a particularly interesting 
theme. 

The K. Irshad al-muhtadl deals with kalam and may also have been 
al-Rustughfani’s main work. All of the laterbiographies mention this title first; 108 
al-Bayadl also explicitly cites this text as a source when he mentions Abu 
1-Hasan’s views on the doctrine of God’s attributes. 109 In contrast, the fourth 
text, the K. al-Zawa’id wa-l-fawa’id, does not belong to the discipline of theol- 


101 Tabsira, vol. 1, 27.2k and 28.12®.; SabunI also cites RustughfanI in his Kifaya on the 
question of the faith of a muqallid-, on this theme, cf. Josef van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre 
des Adudaddln al-Icl. Ubersetzung und Kommentar des ersten Buches seiner Mawaqif 
(Wiesbaden, 1966), 47®. 

102 Tabsira, vol. 1, 91.2® 

103 Ibid., vol. 2,688.i6f. 

104 Ibid., vol. 2,13® 

105 Sezgin says in gas, vol. 1, 607 that a text of RustughfanI’s by the title al-As’ila wa-l-ajwiba 
exists in a manuscript, but the reference seems to be mistaken. The manuscript (Murad 
Molla 1829, fols. I54a-i76b) contains a different text at the cited pages (see al-‘Omar, 33f.). 
Otherwise the title mentioned is not verifiable anywhere else in the bio-bibliographical 
literature. 

106 Tashkbpriizade, vol. 2,143.-2; Hajjl Khalifa, 1223. 

107 al-LaknawI, 65.-7®. 

108 Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.13 and 91.2; Ibn Qutlubugha, 41 (no. 121, 1 . 2); Tashkbpriizade, vol. 2,143 
ult. fi; Hajjl Khalifa, 67; al-LaknawI, 65.-6 and 65--3f. The same work (possibly an abridge¬ 
ment) may also be meant when Hajjl Khalifa (70) mentions a texts named al-Irshadfiusut 
al-dtri. 

109 Al-Bayadi, 214.1. 
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ogy, but could possibly be more interesting because it was more unusual: It 
is unanimously described by the sources as a work dealing with categories of 
knowledge (asnaf al- c ulum or anwa c al- c ulum ). u0 

As we possess no manuscript of this work, we naturally cannot say precisely 
what is meant by this. But it is worth keeping in mind that in northeastern 
Iran there was a tradition of works on the classification of sciences. The most 
famous of these was the Mafatlh al- c ulum by al-Khwarizmi, who was active 
toward the end of the fourth/tenth century in the Samanid court at Bukhara. 111 
But al-Khwarizmi was not a unique case, since already, about fifty years before 
him, Ibn Farighun had written his Jawamd al- l * ulum, and a generation before 
that Abu Zayd al-Balkhi had written his Aqsam at-‘uium . u2 The K. al-Zawciid 
of al-Rustughfani might then be a very comparable classification of knowledge 
and its scholarly methods, and it would have been immensely informative to 
possess a work of this type from the pen of a Hanafite, let alone a student of 
al-Maturldl. But as long as we lack a copy of the text, we may only speculate 
about its contents. For now, we only know the title, and it confirms for us what 
has already become clear from several indications; namely, that Abu 1 -Hasan 
al-Rustughfani must have been a versatile and original scholar who played 
an important role in the reception of al-Maturidi’s teachings, as well as for 
the overall development of the Transoxanian Hanafite school of the fourth/ 
tenth century. 

4.3.3 ‘Abel al-Karim al-Pazdawi 

Abu Muhammad Abd al-Karim b. Musa 1 -Pazdawi (d. 390/999), 113 who must 
be mentioned here as al-Maturidi’s third student to conclude, did not possess 


110 Tabsira, vol. 1, 358.13(4 Ibn Qutlubugha, 41 (no. 121, 1 .2f.); Tashkopriizade, vol. 2,144.1; Hajji 

Khalifa, 1422; al-Laknawi, 65.-6 and 65.-2. 

111 Cf. A.I. Sabra, “al-Kh w arazmi,” ei 2 , vol. 4, io68f.; the theological section of the work is dis¬ 
cussed by Bosworth, “Al-Hwarazmi on Theology and Sects: The Chapter on Kalam in the 
Mafatih al-'ulum,” beo 29 (1977): 85-95. 

112 See Hans-Hinrich Biesterfeldt, “Die Zweige des Wissens: Theorie und Klassifikation der 
Wissenschaften im mittelalterlichen Islam in der Darstellung des Ibn Farighun” (unpub¬ 
lished Habilitationsschrift, Bochum, 1985). See also idem, “Ibn Farlghun’s Chapter on 
Arabic Grammar in his Compendium of the Sciences,” in Studies in the History of Arabic 
Grammar //, ed. Kees Versteegh and Michael G. Carter (Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1990), 
49-56; on the general tradition see Gerhard Endrefi, “Die wissenschaftliche Literatur,” 
Grundriss der arabischen PhitoLogie //, ed. Helmut Gatje (Wiesbaden, 1987), 45of. 

113 This is the year of his death cited in Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 1,327-7f., who bases this on Ta'rikh 
Nasafi also later in al-Laknawi, 101.10. The nisba is based on Pazda/Bazda, a fortified area 
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a comparable stature as a jurist nor a mutakalLlm. We do not hear of any teach¬ 
ing connected with his name, nor are there any indications that he wrote any 
works. That he is mentioned here, however, is due to the special way in which 
he was bound to the work or rather the influence of al-Maturidi, his teacher. 
He quite clearly played a role in disseminating theological ideas and works. We 
have already encountered him earlier in this regard. His name is found in the 
riwaya of the K. al- ‘AUrn wa-L-muta’alLim, which he is supposed to have trans¬ 
mitted to Muhammad al-Nasafi; as we recall, he had in fact transmitted the 
text from Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. To this we can immediately add that the 
biographers do not just describe him generally as a transmitter, but also explic¬ 
itly as a student of al-Maturidi, 114 from which we can conclude that he also 
passed on the latter’s teachings. 

This unremarkable fact in and of itself has a special importance in 
al-Pazdawi’s case, since he was the ancestor of a family from which such 
famous Maturidite theologians as Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi (d. 493/1100) and 
Fakhr al-Islam Abu 1 -Hasan al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089) would emerge. 115 They 
thus founded an unbroken theological tradition and were certainly conscious 
of this continuity: Abu 1 -Yusr mentions his great-grandfather explicitly in the 
Usui al-dln, as we have seen earlier, and indicates there that his reports on 
al-Maturidi have been passed down in the family over generations. 116 

Thus a certain current of influence proceeded from Abd al-Karim onward, 
albeit in a narrow and definable circle. At that time in a scholarly community 
such as Transoxania, which clearly possessed a certain stability, such influ¬ 
ences may have been more significant and weightier than elsewhere. In the 
discipline of kaldm, in any case, one ought to keep such continuities in mind; 
we already saw such a genealogical lineage from Makhul al-Nasafi (d. 318/930) 
to Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi (d. 508/1115). Likewise in the Pazdawi family there 
was a tradition of transmitting knowledge over several generations. What this 
means in detail for the development of the Maturidites is yet to be made clear. 


six parasangs from Nasaf on the road from Nasaf to Bukhara: cf. al-Sam‘ani, vol. 2, 20i-5f.; 
Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2, 288.-8; al-Laknawi, ioi.8f. 

114 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, vol. 1, 327.6f.; al-Laknawi, 101.9. 

115 Abd al-Karim is sometimes described in the literature as the grandfather of both famous 
Maturidites, though apparently the term jadd (in Sam'ani, vol. 2, 203.8) is understood 
too narrowly. He was really the great-grandfather, as by a) the testimony of Abu 1 -Yusr 
al-Pazdawi and b) the genealogy of both brothers in al-Sam‘ani, vol. 2, 201.7 and 202.2. 

116 Usui, 3.1-3. 
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But one may nevertheless assert that an ancestor of the famous Pazdawi broth¬ 
ers of the fifth/eleventh century was an immediate student of al-Maturidl. 

1. The chart does not represent the entirety of early Hanafites in the East, but only sketches 
out the paths of transmission in their developing theology. The biographical reports and isnads 
of the early Hanafite texts that we have analyzed up to this point were used as the basis for this 
chart. Hanafite scholars who, according to the sources, had no relation to these scholars (as their 
teacher, student, transmitter) are omitted. Thus, such names such as Abu Bakr al-Samarqandi 
(d. 268/881) do not appear in the diagram. The page numbers in the following notes refer to 
pages in the preceding text, in which their biographies and intermediary roles are discussed. 

2. Cf. above, 5,28ffi, 42k, and 55. 

3. Cf. above, 30030. 

4. Cf. above, 5. 

5. Cf. above, 42ff. 

6. Cf. above, 45 and 53IT. 

7. Cf. above, 45084. 

8. Cf. above, 30031. 

9. Cf. above, 45n86, and 128. 

10. Cf. above, 45085, 72, and 133048. 

11. Cf. above, 3ofi, 55, and 128. 

12. Cf. above, 45,72,128, and i32ff. 

13. Cf. above, 72, 99, and i34ff. 

14. Cf. above, 31 and 55. 

15. Cf. above, 45 and 125!!. 

16. Cf. above, 135 and 137IT. 

17. Cf. above, 135 and 138. 

18. Cf. above, 97ff. and 135. 

19. Cf. above, i4off. 

20. Cf. above, 138. 

21. Cf. above, 45 k and 144k 

22. Cf. above, 139k 
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c hart Theological Transmission among the Eastern Hanafites up to al-Maturidu and his 
Students 


Abu Hamfa 2 



Abu Salama al-Samarqandi 22 






CHAPTER 5 


Theological Opponents 


5.1 The Wide Spectrum of Polemic 

With the theologians named up to now, from Abu Hanlfa to Abd al-Karlm 
al-PazdawI, we have described a milieu that may rightly be characterized as 
Abu Mansur’s religious and intellectual background. All these names belonged 
to the Hanafite tradition he called his own, and their texts which we have exam¬ 
ined display an understanding of faith which is supposed to have guided him 
and formed the basis which he used for his own deeper theological reflections. 

When it comes to speculative theology, however, both for al-Maturldl as well 
as mutakallimun from other regions of the Islamic world, we are not dealing 
with the mere refinement and development of one’s own doctrine. Religious 
apology played a significant formative role here as well, since fending off and 
refuting other views usually gave cause for reflecting on one’s own understand¬ 
ing, whether in debate with adherents of other religions, or even worse, with 
disagreeable representatives of rival Islamic sects. 

The overview of the Hanafite tradition attained thus far has not told us 
everything that there is to know about al-Maturidl’s social and intellectual 
environment. The impression we now have must be broadened and expanded 
upon. Despite the dominance that the Hanafites had achieved in Transoxania 
by al-Maturldl’s time, other groups had also appeared in Samarqand, or at 
least their religious teachings had reached there. They also deserve some brief 
examination, since this can help us to assess which challenges al-Maturldl 
faced and to analyze what incited him to change, perpetuate, or reformulate 
the traditional Hanafite doctrine he inherited. 

How this theological argumentation itself was undertaken will occupy us 
in the third section of this study. For now, we will only shed light on the iden¬ 
tities of al-Maturldl’s interlocutors; i.e., the religious groups that a Hanafite 
in Samarqand had to confront in the early fourth/tenth century. Fortunately, 
these are not too difficult to establish, since we have a dependable source for 
the task: al-Maturldl himself names them explicitly in his main work, the K 
aL-Tawhld, our primary source for all our subsequent inquiries. Although he 
does not grace his theological predecessors with even a single mention— 
except Abu Hanlfa—he tells us precisely who his opponents are and why their 
views are unsatisfactory, if not outright dangerous. 
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The list of opponents that may be compiled from such remarks is long and 
will be given here in its entirety. It encompasses several non-Islamic religions 
and worldviews, as well as a number of “sects” and thinkers of Islam. Among 
the former are Jews, 1 Christians, 2 Dualists 3 of different types (Zoroastrians, 4 
Manichaeans, 5 Marcionites, 6 and followers of Bardesanes 7 ), the Hellenistic 
philosophical legacy summed up in the word “Dahriya” 8 (in detail, the ashab 
al-hayula , 9 ashab al-tabcCi c , 10 “the philosophers,” 11 Aristotle 12 ), and finally indi¬ 
viduated groups such as the “Sumanlya,” 13 the “Sophists,” 14 and the Sabians. 15 
Among the latter group (i.e, Muslims) we see the Kharijites, 16 Mu'tazilites, 17 
Karramites, 18 and IsmaTlIs, 19 as well as explicitly named theologians: Jahm 
b. Safwan, 20 Muqatil b. Sulayman, 21 al-Najjar, 22 al-Burghuth, 23 al-Nazzam, 24 
Ja'far b. Harb, 25 al-Asamm, 26 Muhammad b. Shabib, 27 Abu Tsa 1 -Warraq, 28 Ibn 


1 Tawhid, 102.5, iig.2of., 209.16-210.10. 

2 Ibid., 119 ult.ff., 209.16-212 ult 

3 Cf., in a general sense, ibid., 34-4ff., 35-5ff., 87.12ft, 90.7ft, 91.-iff., 113.1ft, 115.21ft 

4 Ibid., 88.i6ff., 172.12ft, 235.19ft 

5 Ibid., 34.9ft, 157 -iff- 171.8ft 

6 Ibid., 171.1ft 

7 Ibid., 163.12ft. 

8 Ibid., 82.13ft., 111.19ft, 121.5ft, 141,8ft 

9 Ibid., 24.1,82.15b, 112.3,147.4ft 

10 Ibid., 89.8ft, 112.2,112.6,116.23ft, 141.12ft 

11 Ibid., 25.9ft 

12 Ibid., 147.12ft. 

13 Ibid., 153-4-153.5 and 155.12ft 

14 Ibid., 153.6-155.11. 

15 Ibid., 171.7b 

16 Ibid., 323.-3ff., 332.18, 342.5ft., 352-i6ff. 

17 Ibid., 16.7ft, 86-92,97.8b, 120.5ft. 

18 Ibid., 378.1,378.17b 

19 Ibid., 63 ult.ff., 93-96. 

20 Ibid., 66.nf., 102.8ft, 103.11,248.15b 

21 Ibid., 346.15. 

22 Ibid., 99.7ft (as “al-Husayn”), 100.3ft, 120.13ft, 263.14ft. 

23 Ibid., 120.13ft 

24 Ibid., 150.9ft, 152.8ft., 155.12ft. 

25 Ibid., 169.4ft. 

26 Ta’wllat, vol. 1, 48, 80, 8f., and 83.4. 

27 Tawhid, 123.12ft., 126-135,137-141 

28 Ibid., 186.10ft., 191.16ft, 195.17ft, 199.17ft, 200.13ft, 284.16ft. 
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al-Rawandl, 29 and Abu 1 -Qasim al-Ka‘bI al-Balkhl. 30 Along with these are other 
polemical descriptions that do not outline a determinable group, but must be 
examined on a case by case basis in order to see whom the author wishes to 
apply them to. Among these are the “Hashwlya,” 31 “Mushabbiha,” 32 “Qadariya,” 33 
“Jabriya,” 34 and finally the “Murji’a” as well. 35 

As one passes over these names in such a condensed form, a superficial 
image emerges that is quite surprising at first sight. It would appear to a certain 
extent that Samarqand was a meeting place of vastly different religious creeds, 
and that al-Maturldl was the prevailing grandmaster of criticism there. Both 
notions, however, are imprecise in their accuracy and degree, since these lists 
ought to be interpreted first. There are in fact large disparities as to what each 
of these individual names personally meant for al-Maturldl. 

Some of the listed personages and creeds may have been anything but a 
pressing and direct challenge to our theologian. Although he mentions their 
views, comments on, and critiques them, this is only done in a derivative man¬ 
ner. He had heard of them and possibly read of them, but he was not person¬ 
ally confronted by them, and when he took them on in his work, he was not 
describing any actual discussion that took place in Samarqand. Rather, he 
was participating in a general form of argumentation against certain notori¬ 
ous opponents which was ubiquitous in Islamic kaldm, and which even cen¬ 
turies later could be found in similar formulations in the writings of the most 
varied authors. 

The refutation of the “Sumanlya” and the “Sophists” belongs to this first 
category of purely literary disputation. The comments on the Sabians and on 
Muqatil b. Sulayman may also be included. 

In the case of Muqatil b. Sulayman, the famous Qur’an commentator from Balkh, 
who is probably being referred to as “Muqatil’’ ( Tawhid , 346.15), al-Maturidi himself 
admits that he is merely reproducing a citation of the Mu'tazilite al-Ka'bi. He then 
uses this to judge al-Ka‘bi (ibid., 346.i6ff.), though he never mentions Muqatil’s own 
views again. 36 


29 Ibid., 187.9ft, 193-202. 

30 Ibid., 49.15ft, 60.3ft, 75.2ft, 236.11ft 

31 Ibid., 318.3ft., 331.2ft, 332.18ft., 378.17ft. 

32 Ibid., 23.21,92.13,100.7, i20.i6ff. 

33 Ibid., 227.9ft, 228 ult. f., 314.6ft 

34 Ibid., 225.2ft., 229.1ft, 319.18ft, 384 ult.ff. 

35 Ibid., 229.1t, 318.12ft., 332.8ft, 342.6ft 

36 This is the case in the discipline of systematic theology. Muqatil’s Qur’an exegesis was 
naturally of interest to al-Maturidi; one can infer this from his mention in the Ta’wilat 
al-Qur’arv, see e.g., Ta’wliat, vol. 1,197.1 and 227.11, vol. 2, 285.8 and 392.1. On Muqatil, see 
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The report on the Sabians is likewise clearly secondary, again only consisting of a 
single sentence. It does not deal with the Sabians of Hamm, but rather the Mandaeans 
from southern Iraq who are often referred to with this name (cf. Gimaret 1969, 279k). It 
is also clear here that al-Maturidl is only citing another author, this time not al-Ka‘bi, 
but rather Muhammad b. Shablb. 37 

The same Ibn Shablb is also al-Maturidi’s source for the “Sophists” (Taw hid, 153.12, 
154.4, 154.-2), i.e., the infamous skeptics who, according to the statements of many 
Islamic theologians, questioned the possibility of sure knowledge (ibid., 153.6-155.11; 
trans. Vajda, “Autour,” 183-187). They were also to be found in Iraq; Abbad b. Sulayman, 
for instance, is supposed to have debated them there (see, in general, van Ess, 1966, 
23iff.). But even there, by the fourth/tenth century, the name was not bound with any 
specific group, but was rather a label affixed to a collection of propositions. See Sa'adya 
Gaon (1881, 65.3ff./trans. [Rosenblatt 1948], 78ff.), who happens to distinguish between 
three groups of “Sophists.” 

Finally, the same is true of the “Sumanlya,” whom al-Maturidl mentions in two 
places in conjunction with the "Sophists” (on the “Sumanites” in general, see van Ess 
1966, 257ff. and Gimaret 1969, 288ff). First he describes them as a part of the “Dahriya” 
( Tawhlcl , 152k) and attributes to them the thesis that the world sinks unceasingly 
downward; this idea is found in a similar form in al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatlh al-‘ulum 
(1.895, 35-2ff./trans. Bosworth 1977, 93); on this theme see Gimaret (1969, 295-297). 


Claude Gilliot, “Muqatil, grand exegete, traditionniste et theologien maudit,”/A 279 (1991): 
39-92; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,5i6ff. 

37 The sentence reads: “The teaching of the Sabians is the same as the teaching of the 
Manichaeans, except that—according to Ibn Shablb—there is a slight difference which 
he does not define (more closely)” ( Tawhld , 171.7k). Here al-Maturidl makes a mistake 
without realizing it. Ibn Shablb, who was from Iraq, was probably thinking about the 
Mandaeans when he was speaking of the Sabians, and drew certain parallels between their 
teachings and Manichaeism. To al-Maturidl, there was no difference between Sabians and 
Manichaeans. However, the Manichaeans of his native city called themselves Sabians, as 
al-Biruni tells us {al-Athar al-baqiya \an al-qurun al-khaliya, ed. E. Sachau [Leipzig, 1878], 
209.2; trans. E. Sachau, The Chronology of Ancient Nations [London, 1879], 191). Moreover, 
it is known that the term “Sabian” was often used on account of its Qur’anic basis, causing 
confusion in Arabic literature. Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqammis, the Jewish philosopher 
of religion of the third/ninth century, named them and the Manichaeans together in his 
Ishrun maqala (ed. and trans. S. Stroumsa [Leiden, 1989], 131^.). Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Nasafi, Transoxanian Isma'IlI and contemporary of al-Maturidl, considers not only 
Mani, but also Marcion and Bardesanes from among the Sabians. See “Abu Hatim al-Razi 
on Persian Religion,” in Samuel M. Stern, Studies in Early IsmaTlism (Jerusalem, 1983), 
33k It should also be taken into account that the simple concept of “heathens” can also 
be understood from the term Sabian (cf. Dimitri Gutas, “Plato’s Symposion in the Arabic 
Tradition,” Oriens 31 [1988]: 43k). 
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He then describes them as skeptics who apparently only wish to acknowledge sensory 
perception—if that—as a means of knowledge ( Tawhid , i55.i2ff; trans. Vajda 1967, 
“Autour,” 187-189). In both cases it is clear, however, that al-Maturidl is reproducing 
the fruits of his own reading: He does not merely refer to the theses of the “Sumanlya” 
but immediately follows with a reply from al-Nazzam. Then he again acknowledges 
( Tawhid , 155.12) that he found the entire passage from Ibn Shabib’s writings. 

In regard to the “Sumanlya” in particular, this dependency on an Iraqi source is defi¬ 
nitely surprising, since what is meant by them is Buddhists (on their identification in 
detail see Gimaret 1969, 288-291). The adherents of Buddha’s teachings did not first 
encounter Muslim conquests in the Fertile Crescent, but rather in eastern Iran. They 
were especially numerous in old Bactria, where Balkli is supposed to have been their 
most important center. Buddhist preaching also enjoyed a certain degree of success in 
Transoxania, including Samarqand (though there only slightly) (Emmerick 1983, 949ff. 
[esp. 960], and idem, “Buddhism 1. In Pre-Islamic Times,” Eir, vol. 4, 49264 Haussig 
1983, i87ff.). Thus it is odd that we do not find, with al-Maturidl or the early Hanafite 
authors of the region, traces of direct argumentation with Buddhists. The only perti¬ 
nent report is a dispute between them and Jahm b. Safwan, but even this seems, based 
on its general characteristics, to merely have been spread on polemical grounds (Pines 
11)36,1326; Madelung 1965, 20 and 242; Gimaret 1969, 29964 for possible Indian infiu- 
ences on Jahm, see van Ess 1991-96, vol. 2, 504). 

Given the silence on the part of the sources, we must definitely conclude that 
Buddhism barely left a trace on kaldm (apart from the stereotyped reports on the 
“Sumanlya”). There are probably two reasons for this, which though entirely dissimi¬ 
lar are ultimately complementary. First, Buddhism must have lost its significance as 
a religion in eastern Iran rather quickly (according to Melikian-Chirvani, “Buddhism 
11. In Islamic Times,” Eir, vol. 4, 498a, already shortly after the Islamic conquest), even 
though later Muslim authors are still informed about its previous widespread pres¬ 
ence in this area (e.g., Ibn al-Nadlm 1871-2, 337.14 and 345.136/trans. Dodge 1970, 801 
and 824; and Malatl 1388/1968, 99.9). The other reason is that Transoxanian theology, 
despite its distance, was quite indebted to the forerunning themes of Iraqi theology. 
Attention was not necessarily given to the cultural and historical particularities of the 
region itself as points of emphasis. Instead the discussion was carried out with a view 
toward the core regions of Islam; thus views on the "Sumanlya” were informed by Iraqi 
scholars, even though the group was clearly a genuinely eastern phenomenon. 

From al-Maturidl’s list of opponents we can distinguish a second category 
of religious groupings. They too cannot have played too great a role in regard 
to his theological reflections. But in contrast with the first category, it can 
be assumed that he personally came into contact with them in some form or 
another, since not only were they present in northeastern Iran, but they had 
already been addressed in the earlier eastern Hanafite texts that preceded his 
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own work. These are the Kharijites, Jahmites, and Karramites, as well as the 
Jews and Christians from among the non-Muslims. 

The Kharijites and Jahmites had been enemies of the eastern Hanafites from the 
beginning, so the dispute with them during al-Maturidi’s lifetime had long been car¬ 
ried out along specific paths of reasoning. The former were discussed by Abu Muqatil 
al-Samarqandl (K. al-‘Alim, sections 4 and 33-36), Abu Mutf al-Balkhi (Fiqh absat, 
44.19-45.16 and elsewhere), and in the K. al-Sawad (sections 9 and 60); and the follow¬ 
ers of Jahm b. Safwan were heavily criticized in the Fiqh absat and in the K. al-Sawad 
(52.1-5, and sections 12, 21, and 44, respectively). If the critique of (the Karramite 
scholar) Makliul al-Nasafi is incorporated, it becomes quite clear that both groups 
must have had a significant influence, since he names them in his K. al-Radd as two of 
the six prominent and dangerous instigators of heresy (6o.i3ff., 6i.iff. and elsewhere). 

This traditional offensive on the part of the Hanafites is not surprising. There had 
been Kharijites in eastern Persia since the early second/eighth century; they were 
found in appreciable numbers in Khurasan and even to the point of domination in 
Sistan which came under their rule for a time (Madelung 1988, s8ff.; van Ess 1991, vol. 2, 
3.1). Jahmites were certainly present in eastern Iran; they had their roots in the region, 
where their presence continued (despite some conjectures to the contrary) without 
interruption after the death of their “founder” (van Ess 1991-96, vol. 2, 5oyf.). 

The Karramites too had their home in the East, and were met there with disdain on 
the part of the Hanafite theologians, as we have already seen. In this case the Hanafite 
resistance is just as old as the “sect” itself and can be seamlessly traced from Abu Bakr 
al-Samarqandl through al-Hakim al-Samarqandl (K. al-Sawad, sections 31, 44, 45, and 
47) up to al-Maturidi. 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the polemic against Jews and Christians. 
As is known, both religious communities had long been settled in northeastern Iran. 
Christians met the Islamic conquerors there; these were mostly Nestorians whose mis¬ 
sion had enjoyed great success in Central Asia (Haussig 1983, 2i8ff.; Spuler 1961, i39ff.; 
and Hage 1969). Jews, for their part, were represented in much fewer numbers. But 
there are traces of their presence from pre-Islamic times (cf. M. Zand, “Bukhara vn. 
Bukharan Jews,” Eir, vol. 4, 532 and 534) and in Balkh in the third/ninth century we 
even encounter a prominent and original representative of Jewish theology (on him 
see Rosenthal 1949, and Simon and Simon 1984, 43f). 

Such details as the views of Hiwi or the detectable Nestorian dominance were not 
observed by the Hanafite theologians, or at least they were not thematized. 38 They 


38 Hiwi al-Balkhi seems, however, to have been an interesting parallel for another Muslim 
thinker; van Ess (Une lecture a rebours de I’histoire du mu'tazilisme [Paris, 1984], 12) has 
shown that his claims of numerous contradictions in the Old Testament can be meaning¬ 
fully be compared with certain views of Ibn al-Rawandl. 
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polemicized in a very general way against both of the rival religions, the most promi¬ 
nent accusation being that neither the Jews nor the Christians had remained true to 
tawhld. We read this already from Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandi ( K. al-’AUm, sections 23 
and 42), and in a very similar way from al-Maturidi ( Tawhld , 102.6 and iig.2off.). 39 

Having taken a look at the aforementioned Jahmites and Karramites, we are 
now led to examine in more depth the purely polemical descriptions used by 
al-Maturidi: i.e., "Murji’a,” “Mushabbiha,” “Qadariya,” “Jabriya,” and “Hashwiya.” 
These groups are also found widely in the earlier Hanahte texts. But there, just 
as with al-Maturidl’s work, it can be determined very quickly that the usage of 
such labels is not necessarily associated with an actual report on the spread of 
a religious school. Only in the case of the “Hashwiya” does the usage of the label 
impart new information; we learn that a certain group existed in Transoxania 
which is nowhere mentioned in the Hanafi literature with another, more neu¬ 
tral name. In all other cases, these polemical terms describe groups and people 
whom we have already encountered by other names. Our task here is only to 
decipher these catchwords by determining which specific groups or people 
they are applied to. 

The term “Mushabbiha” was already used by Makhul al-Nasafl ( Radd , 120.20-121.12), 
by which he clearly implied an unusual meaning. He restricted it to a single thinker 
like Muqatil b. Sulayman, in order to avoid any association between this label and 
the Karramites. Al-Maturidi’s usage is much wider and more conventional. To him, 
"Mushabbiha” applies to all those who attribute any type of bodily attributes to God; 
he was primarily thinking of Jews ( Tawhld , 120.16-18) and the followers of Ibn Karram 
(ibid., 23.21, 92.13,100.7). 

Use of the juxtaposition of “Qadariya” and “Jabriya” is an even older custom and was 
common among the Hanafites from the beginning. They all wished to tread the middle 
path in the question of human acts, as is clear in their emphasis of the contrary posi¬ 
tions of “Qadarite” and "Jabrite” (cf. the Risala 11; Fiqh absat, 43-7ff. and 55-2ff.; Radd, 
64.4ff.; K. al-Sawad, sections 6, 10, and 42). Al-Maturidi was merely taking up an old 
custom, and this is also clear in his intentions for using these terms: A "Qadarite” for 
him was always a Mu'tazilite ( Tawhld , 314.6-316.15), which one may also assume for 
the earlier texts; as for the "Jabrites,” whom he occasionally equates with “Murji’ites” 
(ibid., 229.1k, 384.nff), Jahm b. Safwan and his followers seem to be intended (but not 
al-Najjar however, whom al-Maturidi explicitly seeks to defend from this accusation) 
(ibid., 3i2.i7ff.). 


39 This proximity to Abu Muqatil does not rule out the possibility that al-Maturidi also 
utilized an Iraqi source for his description of Jewish and Christian teachings; namely 
Ibn Shablb—he names him again as his authority ( Tawkld , 210.18) for at least one 
Christological teaching: Adoptionism. 
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And thus we arrive at the term “Mugi’a,” whose presence among the names on the 
list is quite significant in some aspects; the term had for a long time been the source of 
a rather irksome problem for the Hanafites. They professed, in regard to the definition 
of belief, what many clearly considered to be the principle of irja’, and given that this 
label was permeated with the smell of heresy, the Hanafites had been compelled since 
the time of Abu Hanlfa himself to ward off being labelled “Murji’ites” by their oppo¬ 
nents (Risala 1, 37.igff; cf. K. aL-Alim, section 4; K. al-Sawad, sections 44, 59, and 60). 
This issue, which had long been dodged by early authors, was taken up by al-Maturidi 
with a rather elegant solution. He distanced himself at once from certain “Muiji’ites” 
in whom he saw “Jabrite” tendencies ( Tawhid , 22g.if., 3i8.i2ff., 384.1261), but at the same 
time he rehabilitated the “Murji’ites” as long as the term was understood to refer to 
the adherents of the true understanding of irja ’ (ibid., 332.8ff., 342.6ff., 38i.i3ff). In this 
way, he participates in the general anti-Muiji’ite critique, but unlike his predecessors 
he finds a way, despite his probable unease, to acknowledge this characteristic in his 
own tradition. 

More informative than the four terms just mentioned is al-Maturidi’s 
repeated usage of the term “Hashwiya.” Only Makhul al-Nasafi precedes him 
in this usage among the earlier Hanafites we have reviewed, and the state¬ 
ments of both theologians together give a fully coherent image. For Makhul, 
the “Hashwiya” are people who only think of hadlth, without, as he smugly 
adds, understanding the deeper meanings of these highly treasured holy texts 
(. Radd , i2i.i3ff.). On his part al-Maturidi reproaches them for three funda¬ 
mental errors: they apparently insisted on equating deeds with faith (Tawkid, 
33i.2ff.), held faith itself to be uncreated (ibid., 385.12.), and furthermore, were 
convinced that the istithncC ought to be appended to the statement “I am a 
believer” (ibid., 3go.i2ff.). 

All these characterize the particularities of the Traditionists very well, and 
one can thus assume that they were also present in Transoxania. He was prob¬ 
ably referring to the Shafi'ite madhhab. In comparison to the Hanafi madk- 
hab, it cannot have played a very significant role, but did find its adherents in 
various cities. In Samarqand itself, there were presumably a few. 40 In Bukhara, 
however, and also in Shash (Tashkent) there had been more openness to 
al-ShafiTs teachings. 41 Bukhara was also the home of the theologian al-Hallml; 


40 Madelung, Religious Trends, 26. 

41 Madelung, “The Spread,” 124^8. 
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he was active at the end of the fourth/tenth century and although a Shaffite, 42 
he enjoyed great renown among the Hanahtes. 43 

But that is a discussion of a later generation. As for al-Maturidi’s time proper, 
the presence of the Traditionists in Transoxania cannot have been overly large. 
It must have been noticable, for otherwise our theologian would probably not 
have remarked on their views while discussing certain topics. From an over¬ 
view of the K. al-Tawhid, however, these comments are limited in scope, such 
that one cannot count the hadlth scholars and the Shaffites among his main 
opponents. 

There remains one more religious school to discuss, the name of which is not found 
in the K. al-Tawhid at all; namely the Imamiya. We know that at the turn of the fourth/ 
tenth century they had entered Samarqand through the efforts of Muhammad b. 
Mas'ud al-Ayyashi (Madelung 1988, 84b; van Ess 1991-96, vol. 2, 566f.), who instructed 
the more famous Muhammad al-Kashshl. The Hanahtes reacted to this; Makhiil 
al-Nasafi combats the Shfites as the sixth group of the “Rawahd” ( Radd , 82.7-ult.), 
and later Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandl compiled narrations in the Bustan al-ghafilln 
against the Imamiya (in Abu 1 -Layth 1302 ah, section 28, 207f.). We do not have a clear 
picture of al-Maturidl in regard to them, but he is supposed to have written a Radd 
Kitab al-imama ll-ba'd al-Rawafid (cf. Tabsira, vol. 1, 395-5f.), which was very probably 
a polemical epistle written against Twelver Shfites. Furthermore, al-Nasafi tells us his 
views on the imamate in detail (ibid., vol. 2, 82g.8ff; cf. 832.gff and 834.3ff). But in 
the K. al-Tawhid, the question is left out completely, such that we possess no direct 
evidence of al-Maturidfs polemic against the Imamites. 


5.2 The Mu'tazilite Challenge 

Through our studies so far it has become clear that al-Maturldl’s long list of 
opponents must be relativized. Some groups, such as the “Sumanlya” or the 
“Sophists” were clearly only known in Samarqand of the fourth/tenth century 
through hearsay. Others, like the Jahmites, were more well known, such that 
disputes with them had long been conceptually defmied and taken established 
formats. Others, such as the Traditionists and Shaffites became noteworthy in 
the city or in the wider region only slowly over time and did not give rise to 
serious and challenging debates. 


42 gas, vol. 1, 6o7f. On al-Halimi’s juristic views cf. Nagel, Festung des Glaubens, 261 and 319. 
His dogmatic work, the K. al-Minhajfishu’ab al-iman, was published in Beirut (1399/1979) 
in three volumes. 

43 Usui, 203.8. 
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At the same time, this insight does not mean that all of the groups that 
al-Maturidi attacked can be viewed as being of secondary importance for one 
reason or another. On the contrary, de-emphasizing some names logically 
leads to the accentuation of others, since there were certainly theologians 
whom al-Maturidi persistently confronted. These must now be distinguished 
from the abovementioned. 

The most noteworthy without a doubt are the practitioners of Mu'tazilite 
kalam. We encountered them earlier as opponents of the eastern Hanahtes, 
beginning with the first Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti up to the K. al-Sawad 
al-a‘zam. But in all these texts the discussion was quite schematic and lim¬ 
ited by two identifiable aspects. The first of these was in regard to content, 
emphasis being given to notorious issues such as free will or the classification 
of extreme sinners. The second is that the Mu'tazila were always referred to as 
a definitive “sect,” without the perception that they were made up of individual 
thinkers who, to varying degrees, had rather different teachings. 44 This meant 
that the view of the Mu'tazila held by the Transoxanian Hanahtes bore archaic 
features and for quite some time was not necessarily up-to-date. 45 There was 
also a lack of opportunities to keep abreast of new developments: None of the 
famous Mu'tazilites of the third/ninth century managed to find their way East, 
nor did their students who had moved from eastern Iran to Iraq and become 
acquainted with the current state of the debate there attain a high profile; they 
also remained, for their part, in Baghdad or Basra. 46 

Al-Maturidi’s K. al-Tawhld, on the other hand, offers us something com¬ 
pletely unprecedented. He does not suffice with mentioning the Mu'tazila now 
and then in order to repeat the same well-known theses, but actually discusses 


44 Risala /, 36.12-14 (without naming them explicitly) and Risala n (s.v. ahl al-tafwid ); Fiqh 
absat, 43.7ft and 55.2ft (as “Qadariya”); K. al-Sawad, sections 6, 12, 13,14,15, and 60 (as 
“Mu’tazila”) as well as sections 6,10,14, and 42 (as “Qadariya”); Radd, 77.11ft and 88.15ft 
Makhul has, in addition, a vague representation of al-Nazzam (Radd, 95.8ft) 

45 This is explicitly true only of Transoxania. In Khurasan, for instance, the situation was 
certainly different. Mu'tazilites had been present during al-Ma’mun’s residence there (cf. 
van Ess, Une lecture, 9); and at a later point inhabitants displayed a greater familiarity 
with the Mu'tazilite teachings there. Ibn Karram’s theses, for example, are based on an 
intimate knowledge of Mu'tazilite teachings. Our image in regard to Transoxania could 
change, however, if Abu Nasr al-Tyadi’s work on the question of God’s attributes were still 
extant. 

46 Al-Ka‘bl gives two names in his Maqalat al-Islamiyin'. Abu 1 -Tayyib al-Balkhi, who is sup¬ 
posed to have studied with Ja'far b. Harb, and Ibrahim al-Balkhi, who is also from among 
the generation before al-Khayyat (see al-Ka‘bi, Maqalat al-Islamiyin, 74.15k and 103.8 
respectively). The latter is probably not identical with Ibrahim b. Yusuf al-Balkhi. 
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their views frequently and in unprecedented detail. 47 For almost every topic 
he provides details on the corresponding Mu'tazilite position and never fails 
to explain the inadequacy of these ideas in detail. The result is that the phan¬ 
tom image of a cohesive Mu'tazilite “sect” gives way to a representation that 
is much more detailed and realistic. Al-Maturldl knew specific thinkers and 
did not hesitate to name them repeatedly; in fact his own statements allow 
us to deduce which representatives of Mu'tazilite theology were most signifi¬ 
cant to his development. 

5.2.1 Abu l-Qasim al-Balkhial-Ka’biand the Baghdad School 

The first and most important of them was an immediate contemporary of 
al-Maturldl; namely, Abu l-Qasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bI. His teachings are dis¬ 
cussed in the K. al-Tawhid in great detail; 48 one could even say without exag¬ 
geration, that no other thinker is dedicated nearly as much attention to any 
other thinker. The reason for these persistent attacks on al-Balkhi has to do 
with a rivalry that was largely geographically determined. Abu l-Qasim was 
from Balkh, and after his studies in Baghdad and other periods of residence 
elsewhere, he returned to spend the greater part of his life in his hometown. In 
the year 307/gig, he took the position of vizier for the governor Ahmad b. Sahl 
and somewhat later he was offered a teaching position in Nasaf, not far from 
Samarqand. When he died in 3ig/g3i, he enjoyed the highest prestige in the 
region. Even al-Maturldl grudgingly acknowledged this when he sarcastically 
remarked that the Mu'tazilites seemed to consider Abu l-Qasim “Imam of the 
world’s inhabitants” ( imam ahl al-ard ). 49 

The man from Balkh brought Mu'tazilite rivalry to northeastern Iran, not 
timidly but with an unsettling confidence and even vehemence. Al-Ka‘bl was 
undoubtedly among the prominent theologians of the epoch; this is recogniz¬ 
able from his large oeuvre and his preeminent intellectual activities. From the 
perspective of the Mu'tazilite tradition, he was of the Baghdad persuasion; 
he had studied with al-Khayyat in the capital, and sometimes borrowed from 
al-Nazzam’s writings. In regard to his systematization, however, al-Ka‘bI went 
beyond these older layers, drawing up a refined dogmatic system which even 
now is not known in all of its details; thereby influencing many sub-catego¬ 
ries of kaldm (e.g., theories of cognition and physics) with his own distinctive 


47 Tawhid, 16.7ft., 86-92, 120.5ft., 169.12ft., 215.4ft., 230-236, 264-286, 320-323, 365-368, 
390.12ft. and elsewhere. 

48 Ibid., 16.17, 49.15ft., 60.3ft., 75.2ft., 82-85, 236-256, 266-286, 294-303, 307-314, 316-319, 
343.12ft. and elsewhere. 

49 Ibid., 49.17. 
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imprint. In addition to this he had a strong interest in philosophy: This led 
him to a major dispute with the famous Muhammad b. Zakarlya’ al-Raz! (d. 
313/925); but it also led to friendly encounters, as with his compatriot Abu Zayd 
al-Balkhl (d. 322/934) who had studied with al-Kindl, and these encounters 
provided a basis for the fruitful dissemination of the latter’s philosophy in east¬ 
ern Iran. Contact with Abu Zayd seems to have had its influence on al-Ka‘bI, 
who even adopted several philosophical ideas (e.g., the denial of a vacuum). As 
we shall see, al-Maturldl himself adopted genuinely philosophical concepts. 
This too might be dependent on Abu Zayd al-Balkhl’s influence, or possibly 
come from al-Ka‘bI’s mediation of the former’s ideas. 

For al-Ka'bi’s biography and teachings, see the dissertation of Racha Moujir el 
Omari entitled, “The Theology of Abu 1 -Qasim al-Balhl/al-Ka‘bi (d. 319/931): A Study 
of its Sources and Reception” (Yale University, 2006). Before this dissertation, the 
most detailed effort had been by van Ess, “Abu ‘ 1 -Qasem Ka'bi,” Eir, vol. 1, 359-362. 
Cf. Albert Nader, Le systeme philosophique des Mu’tazila (Beirut, 1956), see index; Watt 
1973, 300-302; idem 1985, 300-302; Madelung 1965,159; Frank 1978, see index; Gimaret 
and Monnot 1986, see index. For an overview of al-Ka’bi’s numerous works, mostly 
lost today, see Sayyid 1974, 46ff, which also reproduces (on 63ff) a part of al-Ka‘bI’s 
K. Maqalat al-Islamlyln (on this text see Ritter 1929, 39). Besides this text there seems 
to be only a single other book available, in manuscript form (cf. gas, vol. 1, 622k). On 
his dispute with al-Razi, cf. the latter’s Rasa’itfalsafiya, in the edition by R Kraus (1939, 
167k); on the role of Abu Zayd al-Balkhl in spreading al-Kindi’s teachings, cf. EndreB 
(1987, 449k), with further bibliographical information. 

5.2.2 The Basran School 

The confrontation with al-Ka‘b! led al-Maturldl to focus on the doctrines of the 
Baghdad school when disputing with the Mu'tazila. The Basran school, in con¬ 
trast, which had a greater influence on al-Ash'arl, is not named explicitly in K. 
al-Tawhld and thus retreats to the background. All the same, it would be hasty 
to therefore preclude it any influence. There are convincing indications to the 
effect that al-Maturldl also knew Basran Mu'tazilite teachings and referenced 
them in his writings; we can even say with some probability which sources his 
ideas go back to in this regard. 

We are most likely dealing with the K. al-Usul al-khamsa (“Book of the Five 
Principles”) by Abu ‘Umar SaTd b. Muhammad al-Bahill (d. 300/912). Several 
later authors report that al-Maturldl had read his work and refuted it with a 
work of his own. 50 Unfortunately, al-Bahill’s text and al-Maturidl’s refutation 
are both lost. Although al-Bahill was definitely not a prominent scholar among 


50 Cf. below, 180112 . 
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the Iraqi Mu'tazilites, that being said, he was a close confidant of Abu All 
al-Jubba’I, 51 and it was even said that he transcribed all of al-Jubba’I’s texts. 52 
Consequently, al-Bahill’s Usui al-khamsa must have been an authentic repre¬ 
sentation of al-Jubba’I’s theology, one on which al-Maturidi could rely. 

Al-Maturidl’s interest in such newer Iraqi intellectual trends is impressive 
and shows how carefully he oriented himself and kept in tune with the times 
as a theologian. He did not suffice by merely replicating the stock arguments 
and debates long cultivated in Transoxania in other forms. 53 Al-Maturidi 
wanted to keep up with the newest developments in kalam, and was able to do 
so, because his disputes with al-Ka‘bI and al-Jubba’I brought him to possess the 
knowledge base and discursive capacity of an Iraqi mutakallim. 

5.2.3 Ibn al-Rawandi 

In other aspects, however, perspectives in Samarqand and Baghdad differed 
greatly. This becomes clear when al-Maturidi mentions other Mu'tazilites 
and describes them rather differently from how they were usually described 
by writers in the capital. The most striking example of this can be seen in his 
discussion of the elusive figure of Ibn al-Rawandi. He is discussed in relatively 
extensive detail in the K. al-Tawhld, which in and of itself is not out of the ordi¬ 
nary, but his ideas here are actually acknowledged and respectfully accepted— 
which would hardly have been the case for a contemporary text from Baghdad. 

In Iraq, Ibn al-Rawandi had long been considered a full-blown heretic. 
He was accused of defecting from the teachings of the Mu'tazila, leaving the 
fold of Islam, and plunging into a whirlpool of heresy. The background for 
these accusations, as is known, was an internal conflict among the Baghdad 
Mu'tazilites. The effect of the polemic, however, went far beyond their inner 
circle. Ibn al-Rawandi was presented, essentially, as a monster—a dangerous 
renegade—and he could not clear himself of these labels because the Iraqi 
sources were followed to a great extent by the rest of the Islamic community. 


51 ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Qadi, K Fadl al-i'tizal, in Sayyid, Fadl al-itizal, 310.4®. 

52 Ibn al-Murtada, Tabaqat al-Mu’tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer (Beirut/Wiesbaden, 1961), 
97 - 3 ff- 

53 The high degree to which al-Maturidi is informed on the details of contemporary 
Mu'tazilite theology is accentuated by the fact that later Transoxanian authors fall far 
short of him in this regard. Both Samarqandian theologians Abu Salama and Abu 1 -Layth, 
who follow him on “the Mu'tazilites,” do so in an abbreviated form. Al-Khwarizmi names 
only the older authorities of the school (such as Abu 1 -Hudhayl, al-Nazzam or Mu'ammar) 
in his Mafatih, the teachings of whom had long been overtaken by the Jubba’ites and 
al-Ka‘bi. 
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However, this was not the case in eastern Iran, where people saw things dif¬ 
ferently. As al-Maturldl’s comments testify to, Ibn al-Rawandl was not viewed 
as a heretic in Samarqand, but actually as a defender of Islam. He earned 
this reputation for having confronted Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq in theological dispu¬ 
tation. To al-Maturidi, the latter was (as per the common view) a real disbe¬ 
liever, since he claimed that there had never been prophethood, because such 
an institution was superfluous and irrational. 54 Ibn al-Rawandi, for his part, 
had distanced himself from such monstrous heresies, and according to the 
K. aL-Tawhld, he exposed al-Warraq as a Manichean 55 and refuted him with 
shrewd argumentation. 56 In turn, Ibn al-Rawandi is supposed to have given a 
positive set of explanations for the necessity of prophethood. The main thrust 
of their argument asserted that prophets did not just institute religion, but 
were also beneficial for the cultural development of mankind. 57 

All this apparently affected al-Maturidi deeply, since he stands more or less 
under Ibn al-Rawandi’s spell in regard to his critique of al-Warraq as well as the 
structure of thought underlying it. Even more surprising is al-Maturldl’s adop¬ 
tion of Ibn al-Rawandi’s systematic arguments, whereby he justifies prophet¬ 
hood on a very rational basis, 58 understanding it in the broader sense as a 
culturally-preductive force. This fits well with his own theology, but one ought 
not to forget that the origin of this idea was Ibn al-Rawandi, the Mu'tazilite 
whose own school condemned him but whom al-Maturidi took inspiration 
from without reservation. 

The different assessments of Ibn al-Rawandi found in the Islamic sources are also 
reflected in modem research. These were initially based on the testimonies from Iraq 
and concluded therefrom that he was a heretic who turned away from the Mu'tazila 
and bound himself in an unholy alliance with Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq. An essay by Paul 
Kraus from 1934 was critical for the advancement of this point of view (Kraus, “Beitrage 
zur islamischen Ketzergeschichte,” 1933-34; repr. 1994). This image persisted for a long 
time and was still the basis of Vajda’s article (“Ibn al-Rawandi,” ei 2 , vol. 3, 905f.). 

A revision of this assessment only became possible when awareness of al-Maturldl’s 
remarks grew, since they showed that Ibn al-Rawandi ought to be distinguished from 
al-Warraq. The way was thus cleared for a more thoughtful reevaluation of this thinker 


54 Tawhid, i86.ioff. (on prophetic miracles); igi.i6ff. and ig6.i7ff. (on Muhammad and the 
Qur’an); 200.13!!. (on the irrationality of prophethood). 

55 Ibid., ig7-2, igg.18,2oi.2iff. 

56 Ibid., i87.gff. and in detail ig3-20i. 

5 7 Ibid., ig3-i5f.; he was probably provoked to say this because of Ibn al-Rawandi’s comments 

starting at 17g.11. 

58 Cf. ibid., i7g.nf. 
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of such terrible disrepute, and consideration was taken of his intellectual indepen¬ 
dence and his significance as symptomatic of the internal crisis which the Mu'tazila 
underwent in the second half of the third/ninth century. Van Ess’ contributions led the 
way, and he has applied himself to this topic repeatedly (cf. van Ess 1978; idem 1984, 
2ff.; idem 1980, "Al-Farabi”; idem 1991-96, vol. 4, 8.2.2 and also the references in ibid., 
vol. 6, 433ff-)- 

5.2.4 Muhammad b. Shablb 

The last Mu'tazilite mentioned in detail in the K. aL-Tawhld is Muhammad b. 
Shabib. He is also appreciated by al-Maturidi in a way different from the norm 
in Baghdad, but in this case, the differences are less grave, and relate more to 
theological views than personal integrity. 

The truth is that fbn Shabib did not have a significant role in Iraq. He was 
known there as a student of al-Nazzam, of whom he was a contemporary, 59 but 
was not known to have developed any other ideas that might give him a distinc¬ 
tive profile, fbn Shabib was probably only remembered because he professed 
"Murjfite” theses in response to some theological questions. This compro¬ 
mised him in the eyes of his Mu'tazilite colleagues and led to some confusion 
on the part of some later commentators in their evaluations of him. Observers 
from the outside (al-Ash'ari, al-Khwarizmi, al-Baghdadi, al-Shahrastani) usu¬ 
ally classified him as a “Murjfite.” The Mu'tazilite tradition differed on how 
to deal with him: Some played down fbn Shabib’s Murjfite inclinations and 
counted him as one of their own. 60 Others, however, who were less accom¬ 
modating, were of the opinion that the Mu'tazila were better off without his 
membership. 61 

In al-Maturidi’s eyes, it may have been just this tendency toward the Murji’a 
that made fbn Shabib stand out. That is not to say that this made him a com¬ 
rade, but it did put him in a more favorable light. This being so, al-Maturidi by 
no means overlooked the fact that fbn Shabib really belonged to the Mu'tazila. 
He mentions it explicitly, 62 and does not spare him straightforward criticism 
when he finds it necessary. 63 But the tone with which he does so is signifi¬ 
cant; it is never injurious, but rather moderate in choice of words and departs 


59 Al-Shahrastani, 18.13; al-Mas‘udi, K. al-Tanbi.li wa-l-ishraf, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1894), 
395 -- 2 - 

60 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 27g.nff.; Ibn al-Murtada, 79-gff. 

61 Abu 1 -Husayn b. ‘Uthman al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisarwa-l-radd 'ala Ibn al-Rawandial-mulhid, 
ed. Albert Nader (Beirut, 1957), 93.116 

62 Tawhid, 131.11. 

63 E.g., ibid., 149 ulLff. 
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clearly from the cutting sort of attacks which al-Ka‘bi is subjected to in the 
K at-Tawhld. 

Their points of disagreement operate on several levels, starting with the 
question of the description of God and the concept of the creation. 64 But the 
format of Ibn Shabib’s work must have interested al-Maturidi even more; later 
we will see how the construction and literary style of the K. at-Tawhld essen¬ 
tially owes itself to his example. 65 Part of this is due to the fact that al-Maturidi 
uses the Mu'tazilite thinker to a great extent as a doxographical source: Much 
that he reports on other sects he owes not to his own studies, but rather, as he 
himself admits, to Ibn Shabib’s books. He informed himself on the teachings 
of al-Nazzam and Ja'far b. Harb by this means, for example, 66 but he was also 
especially indebted to him for his informative presentations in the K. at-Tawhld 
on non-Islamic groups and foreign religions. This has already been demon¬ 
strated in the case of the “Sophists” and “Sumanites;” the same applies for the 
“Dahrlya” 67 and might as well be the case for others, especially the dualistic 
religions. 68 

Since the discovery of these detailed citations in the K. at-Tawhld, two attempts 
have been made to reconstruct the theological views of Ibn Shabib. The first was 
by Pessagno (1984, “The Reconstruction”), who drew upon entries from al-Ash‘ari, 
al-Baghdadi, al-Shahrastani, and Ibn al-Murtada, in addition to al-Maturidi’s reports. 
The second attempt was made by van Ess, taking Pessagno as a starting point and 
adding further material, including previously unknown references from Dawud 
al-Muqammis, Tawhldl, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and Ibn Mattawayh (1991-96, vol. 4, i24ff. and 
vol. 6, 338ff.; cf. as well Gimaret and Monnot, 1986, index). 


5.3 The Hanafite Rivals: al-Najjar and the School of Rayy 

The Mu'tazila were thus the greatest of al-Maturldl’s opponents from among 
the Muslim theologians. But they were not his only challenge on that front; 
al-Maturidi was concerned with yet another mutakallim whom he closely 


64 Ibid., i26.iff. 

65 Cf. below, 228ff. 

66 On al-Nazzam cf. Taw kid, 155.12; the short statement on Ja'far b. Harb (ibid., i6g.4ff) is also 
dependant on Muhammad b. Shabib; this is reason to conclude that the entire context 
(the dispute with the Daysaniya) goes back to him. 

67 Tawhld, I23.i2ff. and i37.2iff 

68 On this see Wilferd Madelung, “Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq iiber die Bardesaniten, Marcioniten und 
Kantaer,” in Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Vorderen Orients. Festschriftfiir Bertold 
SpuLer zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, ed. Hans R. Roemer and Albrecht Noth (Leiden, 1981), 
219031. 
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associated with them, one whose teachings repeatedly gave rise to discussion 
in the K al-Tawhlcl —Abu Abdallah al-Najjar, or al-Husayn as al-Maturidi sim¬ 
ply refers to him. 69 

Al-Najjar lived in Rayy and was active there in the first third of the third/ 
ninth century. His teachings were widely taken note of in Iraq as the detailed 
entry in al-Ash‘arI’s Maqalat attests to. But in Transoxania he had been a 
concern for even longer. Makhul al-Nasafi, for example, criticized him in his 
Radd , 70 and al-Maturidi’s own teacher, Abu Nasr al-Tyadi, as we saw earlier, is 
supposed to have written a book on the divine attributes in which he appar¬ 
ently disputed with the Mu'tazila and the Najjarlya. This work is lost, however, 
and Makhul al-Nasafi’s remarks are restricted to a single topic that is handled 
very briefly. 71 Consequently, both reports only establish that al-Najjar’s teach¬ 
ing had been received in the East before al-Maturidi’s time. How he had been 
viewed on specific details, however, is first documented in the K ai-Tawhld. 
This source convincingly shows us that the Transoxanians took the theologian 
of Rayy seriously and were intent on refuting him and his successors (such as 
al-Burghuth). 

There was certainly good cause to do so. Al-Najjar’s school represented a 
formidable rival to them in two aspects: First, it was geographically close to the 
Transoxanians. The greater part of its adherents did not live in Iraq, but Iran; 
this was attested to for Rayy until the sixth/twelfth century, 72 and a similar 
case is reported of Jibal andjurjan. 73 The presence of the Najjarlya had to be 
reckoned with even farther East, in fact; as Ibn al-Da ‘1 (presumably in the early 
seventh/thirteenth century) reported, they were to be found (among other 
places) in the region of Bukhara, i.e., central Transoxanian territory. 74 

Along with this geographically determined competition came a more sig¬ 
nificant form of rivalry. Al-Najjar did not belong to the Mu'tazila as al-Maturidi 
claimed, 75 nor could he be classified like Ibn Shablb as a thinker with a 
Mu'tazilite foundation and Murji’ite tendencies. In reality, his doctrines were 


69 Cf., for example, Tawhid, 99.7,100.4,120.13 (together with al-Burghuth). Al-Maturidi also 
calls al-Najjar’s followers the “Husayniya” (321.17). 

70 Radd, 99.5ft 

71 Makhul attributes two theses to al-Najjar which are polemical in tone and are supposed 
to characterize him as a “Jabrite”: God punishes people for His own actions; and God will 
punish or reward (dead) children according to the extent of the belief or disbelief of their 
parents (Radd, 99-6f.). 

72 Calmard, 46. 

73 Muqaddasi, 384.14 and 365.9. Muqaddasi wrote in the later fourth/tenth century. 

74 Tabsira, gi.6f. 

75 Tawhid, 263.14; cf. ibid., 120.13. 
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actually much closer to Transoxanian teachings in their general aims, since 
they represented a noteworthy parallel attempt to formulate a specifically 
Hanahte theology. 

Be that as it may, the man from Rayy never achieved the reception he 
desired. This might be because he did not base himself on the foundational 
texts of Abu Hanifa and his first students, who as we have seen, played a great 
formative role in Balkh and Samarqand. Instead, he grounded himself on 
other, alternative intellectual edifices already characterized by more elaborate 
forms of systematization: One of his sources was the Hanahte Bishr al-Marisi, 
who was also his link to a group called the “Murji’a from Baghdad,” and Dirar b. 
Amr is usually mentioned as his second teacher. Abu Hanifa’s ideas thus only 
form the greater sphere of al-Najjar’s thought, such that it is not surprising if 
the latter’s teachings were only partly consistent with eastern Iranian theology. 

Al-Najjar’s thought shows similarities to points of doctrine found in the clas¬ 
sical Murji’ism of the Hanahtes. Some examples are the description of belief, 
the punishment of sins, as well as the imperative to command that which is 
correct and forbid the reprehensible. But differences in regard to several other 
important questions are undeniable: Al-Najjar was closer to the Mu'tazila in 
his teachings on the divine attributes. As for human agency, he was known to 
have opinions on this topic which he shared with neither the Mu'tazila nor 
the eastern Hanahtes; in this respect he was regarded with suspicion as being 
a determinist. 

Al-Maturidi’s reaction to him thus changes accordingly over the course 
of the K. at-Tawhld. On some questions, such as the description of God, for 
example, he accuses al-Najjar and his student al-Burghtith of making the 
same mistakes as the Mu'tazila. 76 In the chapter on the human capacity to 
act he also berates him as a Mu'tazilite, although the accusations that follow 
are very different from those made elsewhere against the Mu'tazila. 77 In total, 
however, al-Najjar’s image in the K. aL-Tawhld is not entirely negative, since 
there are several points on which al-Maturidi shows himself to be led by a feel¬ 
ing of commonality. The agreement on irja > is, of course, such an example, 78 
the calling toward the correct and forbidding of the reprehensible is another. 79 
The same is also true of the passage in which al-Najjar is defended against the 
Mu'tazilite attribution of him being a “Jabrite.” 80 Even more informative than 


76 Ibid., 120.13-15. 

77 Ibid., 263-i4ff. and 265.15ft 

78 Ibid., 341.17!.; also 323.9ft 

79 Ibid., 100.3ft 

80 Ibid., 321.17ft 
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this, however, is a discussion on the divine providence, in which al-Maturidi 
clearly developed his ideas in close conversation with the views of the theolo¬ 
gian from Rayy . 81 

The number of these passages in proportion to the entirety of the K. 
at-Tawkld is admittedly unimpressive. This might prompt the objection that 
al-Najjar did not actually play a critical role for al-Maturidi, since he is men¬ 
tioned in the K al-Tawhld briefly and infrequently. However, this impression is 
deceptive, as will be shown later. It must be kept in mind that our theologian 
incorporated al-Najjar’s teachings even when omitting mention of his name; 
his treatment of ontology and his doctrines on attributes may be mentioned 
for now as examples. What follows from this, however, is that al-Maturidi did 
not emphasize al-Najjar’s role, but rather played it down; it seems he thought 
much more about his colleague in Rayy than he wished to impart to us. This 
too is best explained as an indication of rivalry between two schools that were 
competing for a similar audience. The goal of each school was not to bring 
attention to its competitor through argumentation, but rather to make itself 
more significant in the eyes of the reading public. 

Al-Najjar’s works are unfortunately lost, but his teachings can be adequately recon¬ 
structed from the plentiful entries in the heresiographical literature. The most impor¬ 
tant of these reports we owe to al-Ash‘ari (summarized by Watt [1973, i99ff.; idem 1985, 
203k]) and al-Shahrastani (Gimaret and Monnot, 1986,298ff.). Al-Najjar’s theology was 
reconstructed by van Ess, who initially discussed it in an essay on Dirar b. Amr and the 
Jahmiya (1968, 56ff.), and then again with a somewhat different evaluation (1991-96, 
vol. 4, i49ff]. An additional perspective emerges from the interesting parallels with 
the Ibadites, which Madelung has brought attention to in "The Shiite and Kharijite 
Contribution,” 1979,127k (idem 1965, 242k; idem 1971,113k; idem 1988, 29k). See further 
material by Gimaret (1980, 6gff.) on the question of human actions (and idem 1990, 
index). 


5.4 The Focal Point of the Discussion: Refutation of the Dualists 

and the “Dahrlya” 

There are two further examples which demonstrate that the frequency with 
which al-Maturidi mentions certain opponents does not necessarily reflect 
their immediate significance. These are the dualistic religions, as well as the 
various intellectual currents summed up under the catchword “Dahrlya” which 


81 Ibid., 96-101; by name 99.7ft and 100.3ft 
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are mentioned (at least in the first half of the K. al-Tawkld ) time and time 
again. This insistent mention requires evaluation as well, though in this case 
the result differs from the case of al-Najjar, as the frequency of these citations 
is certainly disproportionate to their actual significance for al-Maturidi. 

This is not discernible at first glance, however; al-Maturidi’s tremendous 
expenditure of energy in his campaign against these groups is remarkable. The 
argumentation with dualists is visibly preponderant, being extensive in its detail 
and laced with biting criticisms. One by one we learn what the Manichaeans , 82 
Bardesanes’ followers , 83 the Marcionites , 84 and the Zoroastrians 85 are sup¬ 
posed to have thought, and each system of thought is refuted in full detail . 86 
Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism also play an important role; the latter is 
brought into comparison when other teachings—because of their apparent 
proximity to Zoroaster’s ideas—are labeled as dangerous . 87 The religion of 
Mani, however, is the most ubiquitous of all the foreign systems mentioned 
in the K. al-Tawkld. We encounter it repeatedly under its own name , 88 but 
it might also be what al-Maturidi is referring to when he speaks generally of 
Dualists ( thanawlya ) 89 or Zindiqs . 90 

Al-Maturidi’s image of the “Dahriya,” in comparison, is recognizably less 
detailed, but this can hardly be surprising given the origins of the term. This, 
again, is not a name for a clearly outlined “sect,” but rather a polemical label 
often used in kalam. “Dahriya” is derived from dahr (in the sense of “begin¬ 
ningless time”) and as a general term was supposed to describe all people and 
schools that profess the eternality of material in one way or another . 91 Figuring 


82 Ibid., 157.1-16; trans. Vajda, “Le temoignage,” 4ff. and Guy Monnot, Penseurs musulmans 
et religions iraniennes. Abd al-Jabbar et ses devanciers (Paris, 1974), 303f. as well as idem, 
“Matoridi et le mancheisme,” i47f. 

83 Tawhid, 163.12-164.5; Vajda, “Le temoignage,” 23ff. 

84 Tawhid, 171.1-6; Vajda, “Le temoinage,” 31ft. 

85 Tawhid, 172.12-17; Monnot, Penseurs musulmans, 305. 

86 Tawhid, 157.17-163.11 (against the Manicheans); 164.6-170 ult. (against Bardesanes); 171.10- 
172,11 (against Marcion); 172.18-174.9 (against the Zoroastrians; cf. Monnot, Penseurs 
musulmans, 305!!.). 

87 Tawhid, 88.i6ff., 91.5,113.17L, 119.18, 235.igff., 314.8ft, 386.15ft 

88 Ibid., 34.9ft, 119.18,171.7ft 

89 Ibid., 34,4ft, 35.5ft, 67.6,87.12ft and elsewhere. 

90 Ibid., 89.7, 90.16, 91.2b, 92.12b and elsewhere. On the image of Manichaeism in the K. 
al-Tawhid, cf. in general Monnot, “Matoridi et le manicheisme.” 

91 Goldziher’s comments are still foundational to this theme: see his entry “Dahriya,” ei 1 , 
vol. 1, 932b, which shows that very different personages and teachings were described 
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out whom al-Maturidl specifically had in mind requires still more consider¬ 
ation. This is not always an easy task, however, since the longer such simplify¬ 
ing labels are used, the more they tend to develop their own sway and end up 
as inexact representations of reality. 

By al-Maturidi’s time the term had long since reached the stage of general¬ 
ization and abstraction. This has consequences when we ask ourselves which 
historically concrete group of people and teachings are meant when he speaks 
of the “Dahriya.” The answer we reach is by no means clear. Al-Maturidi does 
not cite names or geographical locations, instead he draws up broad theoreti¬ 
cal tableaus in which all the conceivable offshoots of the heresy are described. 
Even these are useful no doubt, but one must be aware that they do not deal 
with concrete historical information. Rather they represent the entire sum of 
possible characteristics which at that time might have caused one to be catego¬ 
rized among the dreaded “Dahriya.” 

This being understood, it suffices us to describe the most detailed of these 
overviews as a representative example , 92 which will also clearly confirm how 
the author’s drive to classify preponderated over his attention given to his¬ 
torical foundations: The initial assumption of al-Maturidi’s presentation here 
is that this heresy is best understood by first acquainting ourselves with an 
essential dichotomy. We are not dealing with one, but actually two competing 
views, he explains. One group of the “Dahriya” actually believes that the world 
has eternally possessed its current form; in contrast, the other group claims 
that there has always existed a primordial material principle (as/), but they 
believe that it only came to realize its actual form over the course of time, 
thanks to a creative influence on our world. Even this schematic lacks com¬ 
prehensiveness and certainty, however, since there were additional debates 
on what the primordial material substrate of all things actually was. Thus our 
Muslim observer is again compelled to arrange both sections of the “Dahriya” 
into several subgroups. 

In the first case, i.e., those who profess the eternality of the world, this dif¬ 
ferentiation plays out rather subtly. We first hear of two factions, one which 
believes that the cosmos regulates itself with complete autonomy, while the 


with this term. In his view it seems most adequate to translate it as “Materialists” 
or “Naturalists.” Cf. Goldziher-Goichon, “Dahriyya,” ei 2 , vol. 2, 95ft, which is expanded 
based on an overview of the usage of the term in theological literature up to the twentieth 
century. A short overview is also given by Martin J. McDermott, “Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq on the 
Dahriyya,” musj 50 (1984): 387f. 

92 Tawhid, 111.19-113.6; cf. also 30.iff., i2i.5ff., i4i.8ff. 
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other assumes pre-existing elements of nature alongside a creator whose 
creative act has already occurred in pre-eternity. In addition, a further distinc¬ 
tion is made within the first, godless faction, in regard to which primordial 
principle its members speak of. Some profess the eternal elements of nature 
(the ashab al-tabffij, some an eternal material substance (the ashab al-hayula), 
and a third group was of the view that the four elements in particular ( al-arba c 
min al-taba’ij were the origins of all existence. 

The subdivisions of the second main branch of “Dahrites” are, in compari¬ 
son, not as complex. Each is characterized by the belief that an eternal material 
principle could be combined with a temporal origin to the world. They too are 
not unified in their teachings, but may be divided into four groups each with its 
own doctrines: The first believe that God created from a pre-existing substance 
(tlna ). The second (namely the ashab al-nujum) view the stars as the starting 
point of the world and believe that they caused the emergence of the world 
when they started to move. The third exclusively glorify primordial material 
(,hayula ), which is supposed to have always existed and been unformed, and 
then at some time become differentiated through the emergence of accidents. 
The fourth group, to conclude, brings us back again to the Dualists, this time 
viewed from a different perspective, since they too are none other than a group 
of “Dahriya” who believe in (two) primordial principles and believe that the 
world emerged from their mixing. 

Even leaving the rather casually subsumed group of Dualists aside, the 
entire overview might seem a bit tendentious and conspicuously constructed. 
We hear of theses, not people. Even when a group happens to be mentioned 
by name, this is usually done by means of an abbreviation of their doctrine, 
with descriptions such as ashab al-tabaT or ashab al-nujum. Nevertheless, 
al-Maturidl does not suffice with the mere theoretical view of things; in two 
other places in the K. al-Tawhld the image of the “Dahriya” is enlarged upon in 
a more informative manner. Here, we finally find names, and ones that further¬ 
more have a prominent position in Islamic heresiography. 

One of these names is Aristotle. This might seem a bit unexpected, but there 
is good reason for it from the point of view of a mutakallim, since the ancient 
philosopher of course professed views that accorded with the kalam image of 
the “Dahriya.” He taught the eternality of the world, described an eternal ele¬ 
mental cycle, and assumed there to be a certain autonomy at work in nature, 
an autonomy that Islamic theology widely rejected. Al-Maturidl thus sees him 
as the intellectual father of Materialism. But he was doubtless aware of the 
fame of the man that he was criticizing. This is probably why he makes an 
effort not only to appear as an opponent of Aristotle, but also as someone well 
acquainted with his work, citing his book al-Mantiq (‘Logic’) and explaining, 
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without it being contextually necessary, the meaning of the ten Aristotelian 
categories. 93 

The second name he mentions was of more pressing concern for a 
Transoxanian of the fourth/tenth century. These were the IsmaTlis, whom 
al-Maturidi mentions once as Qarmatians 94 and another time as Batinites. 95 
He also accuses them of being “Dahrites,” but for a different reason: they are 
supposed to have professed the doctrine that the entire world was already 
structurally contained in the first existent (the Intellect). 96 

The little al-Maturidi reports on the IsmaTlis is very informative, showing 
him again to be quite up to date: the idea of the Intellect as the origin of ideas 
was a part of the Neoplatonic doctrines that had just arisen among the Sevener 
Shfites at that time. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (i.e., a Transoxanian) had 
introduced them; he was said to have occasionally had associations with the 
Samanid court. He was eventually executed in Bukhara in 332/943, 97 but his 
teachings must have been noticed and discussed in Samarqand even during his 
lifetime, as al-Maturidi’s descriptions of them would suggest. It is a remarkable 
observation that the Neoplatonic beginnings of IsmaTlism, which had such a 
far-reaching legacy over the course of history, are referred to doxographically 
for the first time in K al-Tawhld. 

Still, the comments on the IsmaTlis are only an aside within a greater argu¬ 
ment that al-Maturidi was carrying on with the “Dahriya” and in particular 
the Dualists. The emphasis of the dispute lay elsewhere altogether, as we 


93 Ibid., 147.12ft, where Aristotle is described as the sahib of the Dahrite teachings. 
Philosophical views are elsewhere treated as heresies in kalam, similarly to the views of 
the Dualists, Christians, etc. They raise questions ( masd’il ) and put forward doubtful argu¬ 
ments ( shubah ), which a mutakallim must discuss in order to defend the truth (cf. on the 
Basran Mu'tazilites, Richard M. Frank, “Reason and Revealed Law: A Sample of Parallels 
and Divergences in kalam and falsafa,” in Recherches d’Islamologie. Recueil d’articles offert 
a Georges C. AnawatietLouis Gardetparleurs collegues etamis [Louvain, 1977], 134k). Still, 
occasionally there were more precise responses to the ancient philosophers, as by Dirar b. 
‘Amr, who is supposed to have written a “Refutation of Aristotle in Regards to Substances 
and Accidents” (van Ess, Theologie, vol. 3,37 and ibid., vol. 5,229). 

94 Taw hid, 63 ult. 

95 Ibid., 94.19. 

96 Ibid., 63 ult.ff. 

97 Presentations of his teachings are found in Heinz Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der 
friihen Isma’iliya. Eine Studie zur islamischen Gnosis (Wiesbaden, 1978), i2ff.; Paul E. 
Walker, Early Philosophical Shiism (Cambridge, 1993), 55ff.; W. Madelung, “Isma‘iliyya," 
ei 2 , vol. 4, 203b. On the transmission of his texts, cf. Rudolph, Doxographie des Pseudo- 
Ammonios (Stuttgart, 1989), 24ff.; on his teachings that the Intellect is the origin of all 
ideas, ibid., 130. 
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saw before, and to such a degree of involvement that one ultimately must 
ask what it was that provoked al-Maturidi to maintain such an insistent 
polemic. Were there really so many Manicheans, Zoroastrians, and adherents 
to other dualistic systems in Samarqand that he was compelled to this form 
of argumentation? Did he really meet so many adherents of various “Dahrite” 
groups, among them Aristotelians, worshipers of the stars and elements, and 
“Materialists,” such that Transoxania can virtually be made out to be an endur¬ 
ing sanctuary of the Hellenistic intellectual tradition? 

The answer in both cases is probably in the negative, but a distinction is to be 
made between the “Dahrites” and the various groups of Dualists. The adherents 
of the dualistic religions were certainly present in Samarqand, even if not in 
proportion to the criticism they received in the K. aL-Tawhld. The Zoroastrians 
had an appreciable presence, and likely were widespread throughout Iran 
in the third/ninth and fourth/tenth century. We even know that there was a 
Zoroastrian community in Samarqand in particular, since they were addressed 
by a letter written around 830 ce, the text of which is still extant. 98 

Even more numerous were the Manicheans, who could look back on a long 
and successful mission in Central Asia. Sogdiana, in fact, had even developed 
into a second important center for them along with their base in Iraq. They 
experienced centuries of a blossoming, though tumultuous history there; and 
al-Maturidi, as well as later authors, encountered them there as a well-orga¬ 
nized and defined group. 

The spread of Manichaeism in Transoxania began from the lifetime of its founder 
and by the fifth century had already reached Central Asia (Lieu 1985, i78ff; Haussig 1983, 
232ff; and Widengren 1961, i32ff). Shortly before 600 there arose a schism of momen¬ 
tous consequence: the East, under the leadership of Samarqand, broke off from their 
leadership in Mesopotamia and developed their own unique doctrines as well as their 
own church order (Ibn al-Nadlm, 1871-72, 334.3ff.; Klimkeit 1987, 62f.; idem 1989, 22ff.; 
idem 1991, 7ff.; Lieu 1985,179). This is the condition in which the Manichaeans encoun¬ 
tered the Muslim conquerors, who certainly had no closer contact than that, at least 
initially. The clergy left Samarqand only shortly before the occupation by the Arab 
armies in the year 712 and turned further eastward to Turkish lands (Haussig, 237f.). 

A Manichean community must have remained in the city, however, because two 
hundred years later it came to have great significance again. At that time the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir (r. 295-320/908-32) put great pressure on the Manichaeans of Iraq, 


98 Mary Boyce, Zoroastrians: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices (London, 1979), 152K] 
on the letter, ibid., 157L; cf. also Moshe A. Shaban, “Khurasan at the Time of the Arab 
Conquest,” in Iran and Islam (Festschrift Minorsky), ed. C.E. Bosworth (Edinburgh, 1971), 
488. 
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causing them to leave the area; the Archegos of the Mesopotamian church was able 
to find refuge in Transoxania and set up camp in Samarqand where he spent his life 
in exile (Ibn al-Nadlm, 337.2off. and 338.25fi; Monnot 1974, 97 (reprinted: idem 1986, 
130); van Ess 1991-96, vol. 1, 42of.). He was probably not unwelcome there, since good 
relations with him must have been useful for foreign relations with the Uigurs and 
Turks, and Manicheans in the region came to be granted dhimml status (Ibn al-Nadlm, 
337.26.). Thus the community in Samarqand experienced a new upswing during 
al-Maturidi’s lifetime, and a few decades later was still strong. In the anonymous Hudud 
al-‘dlam (written 372/982-83) we find out, in fact, that there was a Manichean convent 
(,khanqah ) in the city (Minorsky 1937, 113). According to al-BIrunl (d. after 442/1050), 
the community of Manichaeans in Samarqand was the largest in the Islamic world 
(al-BIrunl 1878, 209.2/trans. Sachau 1879,191)." 

By contrast, it is much less plausible to assume that al-Maturldl also engaged 
with the teachings of Marcion and Bardesanes in as much detail. Both were 
associated in some form or another with Transoxania, but the available reports 
do not give us a reliable picture and are not in accordance at all with the views 
referred to in the K. al-Tawh.Id. 

The more complicated case is that of the Marcionites. We have an excellent 
doxographical reference that only recently came to be well known. It is from the 
K. al-MaqaLat of Abu Isa 1 -Warraq and is transmitted to us in the Kitab al-Mu‘tamadfi 
usulal-dln from Ibn al-Malahiml (writing after 436/1044), a Mu'tazilite from Khwarizm 
(cf. Madelung 1981, 2iof.). This sources show al-Warraq to have been well informed 
on the Marcionites; his report is not only more detailed than any other reference in 
Islamic heresiography, but is also clearly nuanced. The (second) section sketches out 
Marcionite teachings as decidedly dualistic and thus corresponds with the image found 
in the rest of the Islamic sources. The much greater part, however, is without paral¬ 
lel in the Arabic literature according to the current state of research. There Marcion’s 
doctrines are not interpreted as dualistic, but are presented in their authentic form, 
or at least in the way that we recognize them from much earlier Christian sources 
(translated completely by Madelung, ibid., 2i6ff, and afterwards, van Ess 1991-96, 
vol. 1, 432f.). 

The conclusion to be drawn from the stupendous wealth of knowledge which Abu 
‘Isa 1 -Warraq presents has certain consequences for our view of the Transoxanian 
milieu. It may be presumed that al-Warraq used two very different sources. The sec¬ 
ond, shorter section of his entry is supposed to be based on the statements of the 
mutakallimun, who, as is known, came up against a dualistically influenced form 
of Marcionite teaching (ibid., 431.). The longer, authentic report goes back to the 
“original” Marcionites, whom al-Warraq must have also met personally. In this case 


99 Under the name of Sabians; cf. van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 56005. 
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they must have come from northeastern Iran; there are two other clues to this effect as 
well: Ibn al-Nadim, who says in the FLhrist (33g.i8f./trans. 807) that the Marcionites in 
Khurasan were numerous; and several reports on the so-called “Mahaniya,” who appar¬ 
ently were present in Transoxania and were usually grouped together as a branch of 
the Marcionites (see Madelung 1981, 2r/ff.; idem 1988, 6; van Ess 1991-96, vol. 1, 433f.). 

The hypothesis that would secure the Marcionites a firm place in the intel¬ 
lectual life of Central Asia has something to argue for it, but requires yet more 
proof, since both strands of evidence brought to support it are too problematic 
to be really sound. In regard to the “Mahaniya,” our sources are contradictory. 
Also, Ibn al-Nadlm’s reports on different religious conditions in the East need 
to be reverified: He overestimates the role of Buddhism in Transoxania, 100 and 
not only is he prepared to accord the Marcionites a large number of followers 
in Khurasan, but he also states that there were many followers of Bardesanes in 
the area (and on into China!), 101 which is definitely no longer tenable. 

The role of the Marcionites in Samarqand thus remains unclear. But our 
evaluation of al-Maturldl’s entry on them remains in principle unaffected. 
What he reports on their doctrine is not the apparently authentic Marcionite 
teaching as we know it from older Christian testimonies and Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq, 
which can likewise be associated with the “Mahaniya” of Transoxania. His dis¬ 
cussions are based instead on Islamic interpretations of his time that devel¬ 
oped in Iraq which classified Marcion as a dualist. Al-Maturidi does not serve 
in this case as a witness to a particular regional development of the religion in 
Transoxania. He does not know the Marcionites better than others, and does 
not debate them in the manner of an actual flesh and blood opponent. He rep¬ 
resents them very conventionally in a doxographical report which moreover is 
dependent on an Iraqi source (probably Ibn Shabib). 102 

The same can be said without any reservations on his debate with the 
Daysanites. Their core lay demonstrably in Iraq, 103 and this is where all the 
information found in Muslim heresiographies originates. What al-Maturidi 
himself writes probably goes back again to Ibn Shabib. Even when Abu ‘Isa 
1 -Warraq turns to a discussion of the Daysanites, he is also apparently depen¬ 
dent on a Mesopotamian source. 104 If, as just mentioned, Ibn al-Nadim 
nevertheless states that there were Bardesanites in the East, this cannot have 


100 Ibn al-Nadim, 345.13!.; trans. Dodge, 824. 

101 Ibn al-Nadim, 339.6; trans. Dodge, 806. 

102 On Ibn Shabib, cf. Madelung, “Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq,” 219. 

103 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,426ft 

104 Madelung, “Abu ‘Isa 1 -Warraq,” 214!; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,429. 
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been too significant, since this report is completely restricted to the Arabic 
sources and is not confirmed by any others, whether Sogdian or Chinese. 105 

Ultimately, al-Maturidi’s argumentation with the “Dahriya” does not belie 
any noteworthy regional context. Nothing indicates that there was a special tra¬ 
dition of Hellenistic thought in Samarqand. There were of course a few meet¬ 
ing points: the IsmaTlis for example, who had just opened themselves up to 
Neoplatonism; and al-Kindi’s philosophy, which thanks to Abu Zayd al-Balkhi 
had found adherents in the East. Al-Maturidi is quite conscious of them and 
they are mentioned to some extent in the K. al-Tawhld. But when he argues 
against the “Dahriya,” these newer trends of thought do not stand in the fore¬ 
ground, focus is given instead to older conceptual models more characteristi¬ 
cally “materialistic” or Aristotelian, in a manner of speaking. In any case, our 
theologian never reports more than snippets of information; too little to have 
been informed by actual opponents. It is more probable that he depended on 
a literary source instead. This brings us one final time to Iraq, to Ibn Shabib in 
fact, whom al-Maturidi occasionally refers to as his source for the teachings of 
the “Dahriya.” 106 

There have of course been hypotheses that in eastern Iran a particular form of 
Hellenism had remained, but these are vague and have not lead to clear results. Their 
basis was the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, which blossomed in the third and second 
century bc and has been brilliantly described by Tam (1951). The archaeological find 
of Ai Khanum, excavated in the 1960s in Afghanistan also dates to this period (in sum¬ 
mary, Bivar 1983, i88ff.). A fragment of a Greek text was even discovered there in which 
Platonic teachings of the Ideas and methexis are treated in dialogue form (Hadot and 
Rapin 1987,224ff., esp. 244ff.). 

Still, one ought not to formulate a hypothesis with this type of scattered histori¬ 
cal data, 107 even when incorporating the Arabic sources, since they are also marginal, 
and moreover pose particular problems of their own. This is the case with regard to 


105 H.J.W. Drijvers, Bardaisan ofEdessa (Assen, 1966), 203, knows no parallels. It is also inter¬ 
esting that Isho'dad from Marw, a Nestorian from the ninth century, critiques Mani and 
Marcion but not Bardesanes. 

106 Tawhid, 123.12,126.1,137.21,141.9 and elsewhere; on the Isma'ilis cf. above, 170, on Abu Zayd 
al-Balkhi, see above, 159. 

107 Even more daring, but seemingly without basis, are theories that not only postulate a 
continuity between the time of the Diadochoi and Islam, but between the Greek settle¬ 
ment in Bactria and northwestern India and the religious views found there in the pres¬ 
ent day. This is focused especially in the Hindukush, but as it turns out, it is increasingly 
untenable in its entirety. Cf. the summarizing remarks by Karl Jettmar, Die Religionen des 
Hindukusch (Stuttgart, 1975), i8f., 33,174 and 472k 
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the discussion on whether the theology of Jahm b. Safwan, a Transoxanian, may have 
had a Neoplatonic background (set off by Frank 1965; see in particular Zimmermann 
1986, i35f. and van Ess, 1991-96, vol. 2,499k) or also the occasionally expressed hypoth¬ 
esis that early east Iranian mysticism was influenced by Neoplatonism and Gnosticism 
(see e.g., Schimmel 1975, 56k on al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl; in contrast see Radtke 1986, 
55iff). But another question, also pertinent at this juncture, has not yet been asked; 
namely, the reason the Isma'IlIs in Transoxania of all places embraced Plotinus’ 
philosophy. 

These are all open questions, the answers to which still have no consensus. 
Furthermore, they relate to the Platonic legacy and not the “Dahrite” teachings that are 
so conspicuously dominant in the K. al-Tawhld. Even when addressing the question of 
Neoplatonism some caution is in order. Even if its existence is demonstrable in eastern 
Iran, it could still have come from the West—meaning Iraq. Furthermore, it would be 
of interest to reexamine whether, alongside the oft-mentioned Harranians (Tardieu 
1986 and idem 1987; on his thesis, see e.g., Hadot 1987, ioff, but also the various critical 
reactions, e.g., by Concetta Luna 2001), the Christians (such as the Nestorians) should 
be considered possible transmitters of these teachings. 

Such considerations go far beyond al-Maturidi and so there is no reason to 
follow them further. His argumentation with the “Dahrites” and the Dualists 
in the K. at-Tawhld has been shown to not depend essentially on his particu¬ 
lar religious milieu of Samaraqand, but rather on his incorporation of discus¬ 
sions that took place in other regions of the Muslim world. This is not really 
surprising in regard to these two non-monotheistic challenges, since in the 
East they had long been the target of the most serious criticism. This began, 
leaving Greek texts aside, with the Syrian Christian theologians. Their great 
teacher, Ephraem Syrus (d. 373), 108 set the tone, and other authors, such as 


108 The most important text is Ephraem’s Hymnen Contra haereses, which is exclusively dedi¬ 
cated to refutations of Mani, Marcion, and Bardesanes. It was published and translated 
by Edmund Beck (csco 169 and 170), and ought to be compared with the older edition of 
A. Rucker (bkc 61). On an evaluation of Ephraem’s critique, cf. Edmund Beck, Ephrdms 
PoLemik gegen Mani und die Manichder im Rahmen der zeitgendssichen griechischen 
Polemik and der des Augustinus (Louvain, 1978). On Ephraem in general, see Anton 
Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur mit Ausschlufi der christlichpaldstinenischen 
Texte (Bonn, 1922), 3iff.; Ignatius Ortiz de Urbina, Patrologia Syriaca (Rome, 1965), 56ft; 
Carsten Colpe, “Literatur im Judischen and Christlichen Orient,” in Orientalisches 
Mittelalter, ed. W. Heinrichs (Wiesbaden, 1990), loiff. 
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Theodor bar Konl (fl. 791/2), 109 Isho'dad from Marw (ca. 850) 110 and Moses bar 
Kepha (d. 903) followed his lead. 111 Muslims increased their criticism substan¬ 
tially in regard to scope and intensity. The most detailed example we have is 
the Mughnl of the QadI ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025). 112 But the foundational 


109 On the author see Baumstark, 2i8f. and Ortiz de Urbina, 216k, where the rather plentiful 
secondary literature is outlined. The book, the Liber scholiorum, is extant in two differ¬ 
ent versions, the recension of Seert (ed. Adda'i Scher [Louvain, 1954], and French trans., 
Robert Hespel and Rene Draguet, Theodore barKoni, Livre des scolies (recension de Seert) 
[Louvain, 1981-82], and the recension of Urmiah (ed. and trans. Robert Hespel), to which 
ought to be added the supplement of Silvan von Qardu (cf. Ortiz de Urbina, 143), edited 
and translated by Hespel as well. Overall, one achieves an image with hardly any rival in 
later Islamic polemic, in regard to its scope. Theodor bar Konl criticized all the dualis- 
tic groups named by al-Maturidi: the Zoroastrians (Mimra xi, 12 [Seert recension]), the 
Manichaeans (Mimra xi, 58 and 59 [Seert recension] and Mimra ix, 10 [Urmiah recen¬ 
sion]), the Marcionites (Mimra xi, 36 [Seert recension]), and Bardesanes (Mimra xi, 49 
[Seert recension]). But he also incorporates views into his polemic which the K. al-Tawhid 
judges as “Dahrite.” Among these are the “Naturalists,” whom he accuses of replacing God 
with the four elements (Mimra xi, 12 [Seert recension]), and which correspond to the 
ashab al-taba’i' in Arabic. And in particular is Aristotle, who he mentions several times, in 
order to close in on points which are also of concern to al-Maturidi: the teaching of eter¬ 
nal material (Mimra xi, 9 [Seert recension]) and the ten categories (Mimra vi, 17 and 18 
[Seert recension]; 2nd collection, section 24ff. [Silvan von Qardu supplement]; cf. Mimra 
vi. 73 and 76 [Seert recension]). 

110 Baumstark, 234; Ortiz de Urbina, 2i7f., including further literature. The text in ques¬ 
tion is Isho'dad’s commentary on Genesis (Commentaire d'Iso'dad de Mere sur l-Ancien 
Testament. 1: Genese, ed. J.M. Voste and C.van den Eynde [Louvain, 1950], trans. C.van 
den Eynde as Commentaire d’Iso'dad de Mere sur t’Ancien Testament. 1: Genese [Louvain, 
1955]), which has been edited by von Voste and van den Eynde and translated by the lat¬ 
ter. There one finds criticisms of Mani (14.16 and 116.24 Syrian text) and Marcion (116.24). 
Additionally the (meteorological) views of Aristotle are also described several times 
(31.20, 32.1, 39.12). 

111 On this author see Baumstark, 28if. and in particular Schlimme, Der Hexaemeronkom- 
mentar des Moses bar Kepha, iff. Schlimme undertook a study of the long-unpublished 
text and translated it into German (ibid., giffi). The following citations are from his chap¬ 
ter and page count. Moses bar Kepha again criticizes the Dualists and the "Dahrites” in 
detail, in particular Mani (1,15), Bardesanes (1,14), Aristotle (1,12), the “Materialists” (1,13 
and 46; cf. iv, A 18) and even the “Sophists” (1, 22). The tone of his polemic, for its own 
particular reasons, is decidedly “Islamic.” 

112 See Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughnifiabwab al-tawhidwa-l-'adl, ed. A.H. Mahmud and S. Dunya 
(Cairo, 1960-65), vol. 5, gffi, where among others, the teachings of the Manichaeans (ioff), 
Daysanites (i6f.), Marcionites (17k), Zoroastrians (7iffi), Christians (8offi), Sabians (152®.), 
and idolaters (i55ff.) are described. The representation of Iranian religions by Abd 
al-Jabbar has been treated in detail by Monnot, Penseurs musutmans, i4gff 
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argumentation had taken place earlier, in the latter half of the second/eighth 
century, 113 although unfortunately, hardly any extant literary examples are 
available. A certain impression can be formed, however, from the K. al-Intisar of 
al-Khayyat (d. ca. 30o/gi2). 114 Even more informative than this work, however, 
because of their more systematic approach, are the relevant works extant from 
Islam’s “neighbor-religions” such as Judaism, the theology of which detectably 
came under the influence of Muslim kalam in the third/ninth century. There 
the format and argumentation of Islamic theology are reflected quite clearly, 
for example in the writings of the Iraqi Dawtid b. Marwan al-Muqammis 115 or 
the famous Sa'adya Gaon. 116 A Zoroastrian text comes to mind as well, namely 
the Shkand-gumanlg wizar, a unique Pahlavi work from the ninth century, left 
behind by Mardanfarrukh-I Ohrmazddad. The Manichaeans and the “Dahriya” 


113 Ibid., giff.; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1, 416ff.; Lieu, 83®. 

114 In the K. al-Intisar the Daysanites and Zoroastrians play a particular role. The “Dahrites” 
are mentioned often, the Manichaeans regularly. Examples are found in the indexes 
of Nader’s edition and translation. Another interesting text from the early third/ninth 
century is the Mlmar fi wujud al-khaliq by the Melkite bishop of Harran, Theodor Abu 
Qurra (d. between 825 and 830), published by L. Cheikho, “Mimar li Tadurus Abi Qurrah fi 
Wugud al-Haliq wa d-Din al-Qawim,” al-Machriq, 15 (1912): 757-774, 825-842; trans. Georg 
Graf, Die Arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra (Paderborn, 1910); and meanwhile 
republished by Ignace Dick, Mimar fi wujud al-khaliq wa al-din al-qawim (Juniya, 1982), 
the edition referenced here. There one also finds detailed polemics against Dualists—the 
Zoroastrians (20i.2ff./trans. 24fi), the Manichaeans (205.-7ff./trans. 27ffi), the Marcionites 
(2o8.-3ff./trans. 29) and the followers of Bardesanes (2og.ioff./trans. 30). 

115 On this author, see Vajda, “Autour,” rej 126 (1967): 135-189 and 275-397. Cf. Simon and 
Simon, 45k Al-Muqammis left behind a religious-philosophical work (not completely 
extant), the Tshrun maqala, which was published and translated by S. Stroumsa. Its layout 
and content are heavily influenced in orientation by Islamic kalam (see al-Muqammis, 
23ffi). Also in polemic one can recognize numerous parallels: the Marcionites (chap, xiv.i) 
and the Manichaeans (see index) are refuted, but also the “Dahriya,” the ashab al-hayula 
(numerous citations found in the index), and the “Sophists” (here called mutajahila, i.e., 
the skeptics; ibid., 25). In addition, there is an extensive entry on Aristotle, particularly his 
logic (chapters 1 and 11). 

116 The literature on Sa'adya is plentiful and early on was compiled in a monograph (Jacob 
Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadia [Gottingen, 1882]). For an introduction 
see Simon and Simon, 46ff. Sa'adya’s major philosophical work, the Kitab al-Amanat 
likewise reflects Mu'tazilite kalam, both in regard to his arrangement as well as its reli¬ 
gious criticism. The Dualists are named (especially in Sa'adya, 48.i2ff. [Arabic text]), the 
“Dahriya" (ibid., 63-6ff.; cf. 55-7ff. and 57.-8!!.) and the skeptics (ibid., 65.-3!!; see van Ess, 
Erkenntnislehre, 231!!.). 
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were both contended with there, which surely has to do with the influence 
of kalam . 117 

Seen in this light, al-Maturidi stands in a long tradition of critique, and 
we must keep this in mind for our final evaluation. Our examination shows 
that his argument with the Dualists and the “Dahrites” in the K. al-Tawhld is 
a multi-layered structure. One can, in principle, maintain that al-Maturidi, 
when attacking these two groups, does not differ from his Iraqi colleagues. He 
is defending Islam against a fundamental challenge and fighting in order for 
belief in the one God, tawhld, to triumph over its adversaries. 118 At the same 
time, his critique is different from comparable polemics, since it is not only 
based on this general goal, but also had certain motives, at least two of which 
ought to be emphasized again. 

First, it ought to be clear by now that our theologian did not always debate 
the same opponents as a mutakallim in Baghdad or Basra might have. Though 
both were concerned with refuting the Dualists and “Dahrites,” there were 
nevertheless key differences, especially in the degree of urgency given to the 
debate with them. One of the particularities of Transoxania, for example, was 
the Neoplatonic orientation of the IsmaTlis; another was the significant pres¬ 
ence of Manichaeans and Zoroastrians in the area. Although the historical 
presence of these latter groups had long since dwindled in Iraq, they held their 
ground in Samarqand, and maintained a strong position. Thus al-Maturidi had 
good reasons to dwell on these religions more than others, since he was thereby 
laying the foundations for Muslims to claim supremacy for Islamic theology in 
a region where it had not been permanently established yet. 

His thoroughness is only really explainable by considering his second 
motive, which is certainly of altogether greater significance. This can be 
evinced from the literary topos that al-Maturidi relies upon, or to be precise, 
the manner and style with which he follows his exemplary literary model. 


117 The text has been translated by P.J. de Menasce. On the text see Boyce, 155 and Carsten 
Colpe, “Iranische Traditionen,” in Orientalisch.es Mittelalter, ed. W. Heinrichs (Wiesbaden, 
1990), 83. The Shkand-gumanig wizar of course is not comparable to a systematic kalam 
work in its layout Its purpose is to defend Zoroastrianism against Islam, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Manichaeism. It is interesting, however, that the “Dahrlya” and “Sophists” 
are attacked here (Mardanfarrukh-i Ohrmazdad, Skand-gumanig wizar, ed. and trans. by 
P.J. de Menasce [Fribourg en Suisse, 1945], chap, vi, 77IT.). The parallels here to the Arabic 
texts are unmistakable, such that the Islamic influence cannot be doubted. 

118 It has long been known that the principles of Islamic theology show an anti-dualistic 
streak because they were formed in a dualistically imprinted environment. Nyberg 
described this phenomenon for the early period, and Nagel gives important remarks on 
the later periods (see his Geschichte, index, see “Dualismus,” "Gnosis”). 
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The work in discussion, as we have seen repeatedly, is a work of the Mu'tazilite 
Ibn Shabib. But al-Maturldl does not merely cite this text as is without com¬ 
mentary; in fact he makes his own additions, along with very telling remarks. 
According to him, Ibn Shabib, generally speaking, or even the Mu'tazilites as a 
whole, dealt with both of these heretical groups, but the result of their efforts 
can only be described as lacking, since this ultimately did not lead to a refuta¬ 
tion of the Dualists 119 or the “Dahrites,” 120 but merely to confusion in the minds 
of the Mu'tazilites. 

Thus, to al-Maturidi, the fight with disbelievers had more than just one bat¬ 
tle front. It served not only to defend Islam, but at the same time to demon¬ 
strate the incompetence of inter-Islamic rivals. These reasons together explain 
why our theologian conspicuously expended so much effort with the Dualists 
and the “Dahrites,” and so we can maintain that the upshot of his exposition 
is as follows: Islamic theology is doubtlessly superior against such disbeliev¬ 
ing adversaries. But it will only conclusively triumph when it adheres to the 
arguments put forth by al-Maturidi and dismisses the unfounded views and 
sophistry of the Mu'tazilites. 


119 Tawhid, 86-92; ig2.i2ff., 235.igff., 3i4-6ff. and elsewhere. 

120 Ibid., 86-92,120.5!!., 149-152 and elsewhere. 
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6.1 Lost Works 

This argumentation with the Dualists and the “Dahrlya” has thus brought us 
back again to the Mu'tazila, and there can be no doubt that we have been led 
back once more to the core of al-Maturidl’s theology. The Mu'tazilites not only 
demanded the greatest amount of attention in the K. al-Tawhid, but the rest 
of what we find in our theologian’s other works confirms this impression and 
convincingly demonstrates that he did not contend with any other Islamic sect 
with comparable intensity or tenacity. 

Of course, the image that we can sketch of al-Maturidl’s other works is 
incomplete. Like most Islamic theologians of the first centuries, his texts seem 
to be lost to a great extent. Only the manuscripts of the K. aL-Tawhld and the 
Ta’wlldt al-Qur'an or Ta’wlLat ahl al-sunna are accessible to us. His other works 
are not even known through fragmentary quotations, but only as titles listed 
in the bio-bibliographical literature. In the case of al-Maturldl these are likely 
to have been reliably transmitted, and we may profitably turn to them to gain 
some insight into his theological orientation. 

As already mentioned, the most striking impression one gets from these 
titles is al-Maturidl’s permanent offensive stance against the Mu'tazilites. 
Refuting them clearly took up the greater part of his works, though a differenti¬ 
ation is certainly to be made between generalized argumentations and engage¬ 
ment with specific contemporaries of his: Presumably only the K. Bayan wahm 
al-Mu'tazila 1 is directed against the school itself. Many sources report this book 
to us and we may presume that it was a general disputation against the main 
theses of the Mu'tazilites. Aside from this work, al-Maturldl seems to have 
generally taken on specific individuals and their works that circulated in his 
hometown of Samarqand, singling them out with special refutations. This is 
probably how his Radd al-UsiLl al-kkamsa 2 came about, as a text that took on a 
work by the Mu'tazilite mutakaLLim Abu ‘Umar al-Bahill. His numerous polem¬ 
ics against al-Ka'bl were developed in the same way; they were not restricted 


1 Tabsira, vol. l, 359.4; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 130.-4 (as K. Bayan awham al-Mu'tazila ); 
Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.2b; Hajjl Khalifa, 262; al-Murtada l-Zabldl, vol. 2,5.11; al-Laknawi, 195.7 (as 
K. Awham al-Mu'tazila)-, al-Baghdadi, Hailya , vol. 2, 36.-3. 

2 Tabsira, vol. 1, 395.5; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59,5; al-Laknawi, 195.7b 
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to the topics already mentioned in the K. al-Tawhid, but clearly engaged with 
entire books of his. One of these, the K. Radd awa’il al-adilla li-l-Ka c bt , 3 was a 
polemic against a major work of this famous Mu'tazilite, namely the Aw dll 
al-ad'dla ft usul al-dtn , 4 also critiqued elsewhere in Arabic literature. 5 The 
two others focused on more specialized issues: in the Radd Kitab al-Kalbift 
wa c ld aljiissaq , 6 al-Maturidi articulated the old Murji’ite theme on the judg¬ 
ment of sins; and in the K. Radd tahdhlb al-jadal li-l-Ka’bl he appears, as we 
will see shortly, to have focused on matters of dispute concerning principles 
of jurisprudence. 

The Mu'tazilites were certainly not the only people who evoked al-Maturidi’s 
protest. He wrote specific polemics against the IsmaTlis (likely Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi); and against the Imamites. In the case of the IsmaTlis, the 
entry in the Tabsirat aL-adiLla informs us that there were two parts to his fun¬ 
damental refutation against them. 7 As for the Imamites, they were addressed 
in the book, Radd Kitab al-imama li-ba’d al-Rawafid , 8 which was probably a 
response to the scholarly activity of Muhammad b. Mas'ud al-Ayyashl in 
Samarqand. 

In both cases it is not difficult to determine where al-Maturldl’s critiques 
may have lay, and thus we lose no conceptual perspective by the loss of the 
texts themselves. This is not the case with the next text, the title of which shows 
that it was conceived in a much more multi-layered manner: al-Maturridi’s K. 
al-Maqdlat . 9 A K. al-Maqalat was likely to have been a doxography of various 
Islamic and possibly also non-Islamic religious opinions, and would have been 
quite handy for our purposes, promising not only additional insight into the reli¬ 
gious milieu of Transoxania, but also the author’s starting premises. There are, 


3 Tabsira, vol. 1, 359.3! and vol. 2, 567.14!.; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,130.-4; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.2; 
al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, vol. 2, 5.11. 

4 On this work see Sayyid, 49!; van Ess, “Abu T-Qasem Ka‘bi,’’ Eir, vol. 1,360b; el Omari, 98. 

5 Cf. Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, al-Bad‘wa-l-tdrikh, ed. Clement Huart (Leroux, 1899-1919), 
vol. 1,135.5! and Ibn Zur‘a (d. 398/1008), who refuted the chapter on Christians in al-Ka‘bi’s 
Awa'il al-adilla. Cf Paul Sbath, Vingt trades philosophiques et apologetiques d’auteurs arabes 
chretiens du ix ime auxrv ime siecle (Cairo, 1925), 52ff. 

6 Tabsira, vo! i, 359.4!; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.4! 

7 Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.6 and al-Laknawi, 195.8 speak of a Radd i ala l-Qaramita ; cf. Fliigel, 274. 
Al-Nasafi ( Tabsira , vol. 1, 359.7!) distinguishes between two books against the Isma'ills; one 
refutes the principles ( usul) of their doctrines, and one refutes the branches (Jurii'). 

8 Tabsira, vol. 1,359.5!; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.5.; al-Laknawi, 195.8; cf. Fliigel, 274. 

9 Tabsira, vol. 1, 52.9,162.3!!, 359.3, 405.6!!, vol. 2, 829.1!; 834.4; Ibn Abl 1 -Wafa’, vol. 2,130.-5!; 
Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.2; Tashkopriizade, vol. 2, 21.-2; Hajji Khalifa, 1782; al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, 
vo! 2,5.11; al-Laknawi, 195.7; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vo! 2,37.1. 
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furthermore, two more indications of the particular significance of this book: 
Muslim readers seem to have particularly esteemed it, since it is usually listed 
directly after the K aL-Tawhld as the second book in their lists of al-Maturidl’s 
works. We also know that al-Ka‘bI penned a K. Maqalat aL-IsLdmlyln himself, 
a work that was often used as a source by later heresiographers; 10 it would 
be useful to know what relationship al-Maturidl’s K al-Maqalat bore to 
al-Ka'bl’s work. 

We may end our discussion of his lost works here. Apart from those men¬ 
tioned, we only know of two other titles, * 11 which are not on theology, but law. 
Even these works point to al-Maturidl’s distinctive theoretical interests: They 
were not collections of rulings or explanations of juridical cases, but rather 
considerations on the foundations ( usul ) of fiqk. His Ma'khadh al-sharaT 12 
certainly dealt with the sources from which religious laws could be derived. 
The second text, the K. al-Jadal , 13 was probably dedicated to the methodologi¬ 
cal procedures of jurisprudence. 

Apparently al-Ka'bl responded to this second book with a refutation. We 
knowthathe was concerned with questions of hermeneutics andmethodology, 14 
and a K. al-Tahdhib fi l-jadcil is named among his works. 15 Al-Ka‘bl’s reply also 
does not seem to have gone unanswered, since, as we saw earlier, there is a 
K. Radd tahdhib al-jadal li-l-Ka’bl 16 counted among al-MaturldTs works. If 
appearances do not deceive us, the argument went back and forth, and it is 
highly regrettable that we cannot date this exchange with more precision. Both 


10 It was used by al-Ash‘ari, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and al-Shahrastani among others; see van Ess, 
“Abu ‘ 1 -Qasem Ka‘bl,” Eir, vol. l, 360b. For a partial edition of the text see Sayyid, 63ft 

11 Another title, namely the K. al-Durarfi usul al-dln, only emerges later in the sources, and 
may not refer to an authentic work. Hajji Khalifa (751) names it first without describing 
it further; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vol. 2,36.2 and Fliigel, 295 are based on Hajji Khalifa. One 
may assume al-Maturidl’s opus to have been more prolific than the titles mentioned here. 
Al-Nasafi, to whom we owe the first and most detailed list of works says at the end that he 
knew of other books attributed to al-Maturidl ( Tabsira, vol. 1,359.7k). 

12 Tabsira, vol. 1,146.8,359.7, vol. 2,784.16; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.6k; Tashkbpriizade, vol. 2,22.1; 
Hajji Khalifa, 1573; al-Laknawi, 195.8; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vol. 2,37.1; cf. Fliigel, 274. 

13 Tabsira, vol. 1,395.7; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.7; Tashkbpriizade, vol. 2,22.1k; Hajji Khalifa, 1408; 
al-Laknawi, 195.9; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vol. 2, 36 ult. f.; cf. Fliigel, 274. 

14 Van Ess, “Abu ‘ 1 -Qasem Ka'bl,” Eir, vol. 1,360b f. and idem, Erkenntnislehre, see index under 
“Ka'bl." 

15 E.g., Hajji Khalifa, 518; see Sayyid, 47, from which the suggestion comes to see al-Ka'bi’s 
K. al-Tahdhlb fil-jadal as a refutation of al-Maturidl’s K. al-Jadab, cf. el Omari, 105. 

16 Tabsira, vol. 1, 359.4; Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.4; Hajji Khalifa, 518; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vol. 2, 
36.-2. 
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contenders were of course Hanafite by madhhab. That which divided them 
most was their theology, and it would be particularly interesting if we could 
determine how far this difference played out, not only in creed but also in their 
respective jurisprudential methodologies. 


6.2 Extant Texts 

6.2.1 The Ta’wllat al-Qur’an or Ta’wTlat ahl al-sunna 
We are justified in our complaints over the loss of so many texts, but the situ¬ 
ation is not too dire. Al-Maturidi’s texts have been transmitted more success¬ 
fully than those of the other major theologians of his time. Unfortunately, it 
is quite common for their texts to be lost, this being the case with al-Jubba’I, 
Abu Hashim, al-Ka‘bi, and al-Ash'ari. With regard to our man from Samarqand, 
however, more fortunate circumstances are at hand which cannot be said of 
his peers—not even al-Ash c ari—since the few texts by al-Maturidi that have 
remained extant are his main works, and thus provide us with an amenable 
starting point for reconstructing his ideas. 17 

Leaving the different pseudepigrapha aside, 18 we are dealing with two books 
to be precise. The one best attested to is the Kitab Ta’wlldt al-Qur’an or Ta’wlldt 
ahl al-sunna, al-Maturidi’s extensive commentary on the Qur’an. Numerous 


17 We only possess a few fragments from Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i and Abu Hashim, and no single 
completely extant work (cf. Gardet, “al-Djubba’i,” ei 2 , vol. 2, 56gf. In al-Ka‘bi’s case, some 
texts have been found (cf. el Omari, 97), but there is no text among them in which he 
displays his theology systematically (as presumably in the lost K. Awa‘il al-adilla fi usul 
al-dln and his ' Uyun al-masa’il). Of course the state is better in regard to al-Ash‘ari, but 
not as favorable as one might assume on the basis of the various extant treatises and 
the K. Maqalat al-Islamlyln. Gimaret, on the contrary, shows us multiple times that it is 
precisely his large systematic works such as the K. al-Mujiz (which al-Pazdawi [Usui, 2.if.] 
presents as being particularly important) that are missing; see his “Un document majeur 
pour l’histoire du kalam: le Mugarrad maqalat al-As‘arI d’Ibn Furak,” Arabica 32 (1985): 
i88ff.; idem, “Bibliographie d’Ash'arl: un reexamen,”/A 273 (1985): 22gff.; idem, La doctrine, 
i8f. This is why his exposition of al-Ash‘ari’s teachings (La doctrine) is essentially con¬ 
structed on the basis of Ibn Furak’s Mujarrad maqalat al-Ash'arl, and only secondarily on 
al-Ash‘ari’s own extant works. 

18 What is meant are the pseudo-Maturidite treatises long recognized as forgeries, such as 
the Aqida, the Shark al-Fiqh al-akbar and others. These texts are completely unknown to 
bibliographers such as al-Nasafi, and are not from the pen of our theologian, but rather 
were compiled by adherents of his school. As such they do not belong to al-Maturidi’s 
work, but show instead how he was received. This is why they are not examined here, but 
rather in an appendix at the end of the study. 
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manuscripts are extant, 19 and there are several indications that this text, pre¬ 
cisely, has always garnered attention and general admiration. His biographers 
made visible efforts to emphasize this book among the list of his works, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the Ta’wUdt al-Qur’an, as far as we know, is the only 
work of al-Maturidi’s to be graced with an extensive commentary. 

But before we turn our attention to this work of Qur’anic exegesis, some 
words are due on the biographers’ descriptions of it. The first instance is found 
not with Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, but with Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi; in his Usui 
al-dln he names al-Maturidi’s K. al-Tawhld and K. al-Ta’wllat by name, empha¬ 
sizing them over others. 20 Al-Nasafi subsequently adopted al-Pazdawi’s com¬ 
mendation and added to it, saying that the Ta’wUdt was a book unrivaled in its 
domain (, layuwdzlhi flfannlki kitabun), since nothing which earlier authors 
wrote in this discipline comes close to it ( layuddnihi shay’un min tasanlfi man 
sabaqahu fi dhalika al-fann ). 21 Thus the exceptional nature of this book was 
proclaimed by the highest authority, and it is no wonder that it henceforth 
remained acknowledged as such; al-Nasafi’s words are to be found later in sev¬ 
eral works by figures such as Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa’, 22 Hajji Khalifa, 23 and Murtada 
1 -Zabidi. 24 Only a few authors diverged from this emphasis of the Ta’wlldt and 
listed it as just one book of al-Maturidi’s among many. 25 

Additional information is offered by the already mentioned commentary 
(Sharh ) written on the Ta’wUdt. It was written by Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Samarqandl (d. 539^144), stepfather of the famous Ala’ al-Din 
al-Kasani (d. 587/rrgr), 26 himself a well-known Hanahte theologian and jurist 
who had the good fortune to have learned from Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi and 
Abu 1 -Hasan al-Pazdawi (Abu 1 -Yusr’s brother). 27 His Sharh is also to be found 
in several manuscripts, mostly from Istanbul; 28 but as of yet its theological 
content has not been published or studied. One passage from its introduc- 


19 Listed in gas, vol. 1,605; for a closer description, see Gotz, 63ff. 

20 Usui, 3.3. 

21 Tabsira, vol. 1,359.16-18. 

22 Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2, i30.-3f. 

23 Hajji Khalifa, 335f.; cf. Fliigel, 295. 

24 al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, vol. 2, 5.nf. 

25 Ibn Qutlubugha, 59.3; Tashkopruzade, vol. 2, 21 ult.; al-Baghdadi, Hadlya, vol. 2, 36.-3. 

26 On Kasani cf. gal, vol. 1, 375k and suppl. vol. 1, 643; Heffening, “al-Kasani,” ei 1 , suppl., 115k; 
Heffening-Linant de Bellefonds, “al-Kasani,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 690; Madelung, “The Spread,” 154k 
with further sources. 

27 On him and his work cf. gal, vol. 1, 374 and suppl. vol. 1, 640; Fliigel, 312k 

28 GAS, vol. 1, 605; Gotz, 69k 
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tion is noteworthy because it characterizes al-Maturidi’s original work in an 
interesting manner; there Samarqandi says that the Ta’wllat al-Qur'an was not 
one of the books that al-Maturidi wrote himself, such as the K. aL-Tawhld, the 
Mciqalat, the Ma’khadh al-sharaT or other texts. Instead, his most prominent 
students wrote it from his lectures. This is why it is much easier to understand 
than the works that he wrote himself, albeit that the Ta’wllat is not completely 
free of a certain obscurity in expression ( ighldq fl L-lafz) and vagueness in 
meaning (ibhamfll-ma c na ). 29 

This means two things. First, al-Samarqandl has assured us that the con¬ 
tent of the Ta’wlLat al-Qur'an actually goes back to al-Maturidi, since what he 
describes of its contents correspond to his doctrine. This has since been con¬ 
firmed by various researchers as well who focused on finding correspondences 
between the Ta’wllat and the K. aL-Tawhld . 30 

In contrast, the wording of the Ta’wllat does not necessarily go back to 
al-Maturidi, since its style appears too polished and articulate to be from the 
master himself. Al-Samarqandl thus emphasizes that the work was compiled 
by several students on the basis of their lecture notes; and since al-Samarqandl 
was a student of al-Nasafi and Abu 1 -Hasan al-Pazdawi, one may conclude that 
this understanding was the general view of the Transoxanian Maturidites. 
This explanation moreover sounds quite convincing. The most varied works 
of the master were still at hand and could be compared easily; the other texts 
revealed a peculiar, quite obviously poor style of Arabic diction, while the 
Qur’an commentary was largely free of such shortcomings. A comprehensive 
comparison such as this is no longer possible, since we only possess the K. 
aL-Tawhld in addition to the Ta’wllat. However, a comparison between these 
two texts alone argues for the higher stylistic merit of the Qur’an commentary, 
since despite many similar expressions and idiosyncratic phrases, 31 it is more 


29 The Arabic text is cited in the introduction to Awadayn’s edition of the Ta‘wllat ( Ta’wilat 
ahl al-sunna, Cairo, 1971), 19.2ft; German translation in Gotz, 30, and van Ess, Review of 
Kitab al-Tawlud, 556f. 

30 Awadayn, introduction to Ta‘wllat, 20; Gotz, 31. 

31 For example, the opening words of the sentence: wa-l-asl ( 1 indana [among others]) 
anna... (Ta’wllat, vol. 1, 7.9, 28.8, 35.1 and elsewhere; Tawhld, 29.11, 37.4, 42.14 and 
elsewhere) for “At the basis (of our view) is...”; or another sentence opener: wa ‘ala 
dhalika... (followed directly by a substantive; Ta’wllat, vol. 1, 12.8, 19.7, 45.5 and else¬ 
where; Tawhid, 12.15, 42.5 and elsewhere) for “The exact same goes for...”; compare 
the linguistic parallels which Kholeif mentions in the introduction to his edition of the 
K. al-Tawlud (Ar. text, 57). 
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fluently expressed and adheres more closely to the norms of classical Arabic 
grammar. 32 

Despite the work’s relative elegance and accessibility, it has received little 
attention until recently because for a long time the text could only be con¬ 
sulted from the manuscript and was not available in print. The attempt to edit 
it began in the 1970s; it is only now that the project to make the Ta’wllat acces¬ 
sible in its entirety and satisfy the requirements of a critical edition has been 
completed. 

The first attempt was the edition begun in 1971 by Ibrahim and al-Sayyid Awadayn 
in Cairo, but it was not completed. Only the first volume, which includes commentary 
on Q 1-2:141, was released. Around the same time, M.M. Rahman edited the beginning 
of the Ta’wlldt (Q 1-2:161). His work was apparently finished in 1970, but only published 
in 1982 in Dacca and again in 1983, this time in Baghdad. The next attempt was the five- 
volume edition produced in 2004 by Fatima Yusuf al-Khaymi in Beirut. She presented 
the text of the Ta’wlldt in print for the first time in its entirety. However, this edition was 
only based on two of the numerous extant manuscripts (as well as the older, incom¬ 
plete editions by Awadayn and Rahman), and thus cannot be considered a critical 
edition. The Istanbul edition, in publication since 2005, is the work of various editors 
under the direction of Bekir Topaloglu and is in another league altogether. It is based 
on six manuscripts which were selected out of a review of the entire number available 
(see introduction to vol. 1, 45-46). Moreover, it cites excerpts from al-Samarqandi’s 
Sharh of the Ta’wlldt in its critical apparatus. The edition was completed just recently 
and is arranged in eighteen volumes (including the index volume). 

Given the trudging pace of the text’s publication over the years, it is not 
surprising that the Ta’wlldt has hardly been studied till now. What has been 
published on the text is small in scope and very general in its conclusions, such 
that a more precise image of al-Maturidl’s exegetical work is lacking to this day. 

Rahman has written the only somewhat detailed study on the work. Originally part 
of his PhD thesis, it appeared in 1981 (in Dacca), under the title An Introduction to 
al-Maturldl’s Ta’wlldt Ahl al-Sunna. He offered no further insights on the particulari¬ 
ties of the text, but only general observations on the author and the tafslr genre in 
the Islamic tradition. The same must be said about the article by Galli entitled “Some 
Aspects of al-Maturidi’s Commentary on the Qur’an” (1982). Gilliot’s article (2004) is, of 
course, much more informed but only touches on a very small and particular question. 
The contribution by Gotz, “Maturidi und sein Kitab Ta’wilat al-Qur’an,” written as early 
as 1965,on the basis of the manuscripts, is still the best informed general introduction 
to the text. 


32 On the linguistic irregularities in the K. al-Tawhid, see the following chapter. 
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There can be no doubt that the Ta’wlldt al-Qur’an is an exceptionally inter¬ 
esting and noteworthy Qur’an commentary. The text contains an abundance of 
earlier exegetical material, 33 and what is more, also provides valuable informa¬ 
tion on many details of al-Maturidi’s own theological positions. Our study can 
only incorporate elements of this latter component, and not provide the com¬ 
prehensive analysis which the entire work deserves. We not only lack substan¬ 
tial preparatory research; the task also requires more precise notions of the 
history of Qur’anic interpretation in the eastern Islamic Oecumene before and 
contemporaneous to al-Maturidl. The series of texts that we surveyed in the 
first part of our study, from Abu Hanlfa’s correspondence up to the K. al-Sawad 
al-a‘zam, was only intended to sketch out the development of the discipline 
of systematic theology. Different principles and categories apply in regard to 
Qur’anic exegesis, and they must likewise be culled from the variety of trans¬ 
mitted texts available. 

It is to be expected by now that the general categories that Goldziher put forth in 
his pioneering work Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (1920), though 
theoretically still applicable today, are not relevant to al-Maturidi’s work. In the time 
period we are concerned with, Goldziher distinguished between essentially two 
types of exegesis: “traditional Qur’anic interpretation” (ibid., 55ff.), and “dogmatic 
Qur’anic interpretation” (ibid., 99ff.). The first of these began with the explanations 
of the Companions and culminated with al-Tabari (d. 310/923), a contemporary of 
al-Maturidi’s, whose monumental Tafsir Goldziher regarded as the high point and 
conclusion of traditional exegesis (ibid., 86ff.). Dogmatic interpretation, according to 
Goldziher’s conceptualization, had only just begun to take its contours at this time; 
this began with the Qur’anic interpretations of the Mu'tazilites of the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury (ibid., 99ff.), but ostensibly went a long time before finding an expression com¬ 
parable to al-Tabari’s work in stature or acclaim. Only with the famous Kashshaf of 
Zamakhshari (d. 539/1144) is this genre supposed to have developed an outstanding 
exemplar on par with its traditionalist counterpart. 

This thesis suggests two successive phases with a similar course of development; 
the "traditional,” then “dogmatic” types of exegesis, each only haltingly developed, 
the results of which, in principle, were fixed in adequate textual form after the zenith 
of their development. Goldziher himself never said this explicitly indicating instead 
that various works had been lost which could change this image (ibid., ii3f). But this 
is how he was to be understood; thus it is not surprising that later summaries of his 
conclusions are characterized by exactly this tendency Gatje, for instance, surveyed 


33 Partly on the authority of well-known earlier authorities like Ibn ‘Abbas or Hasan al-Basri 
(see Gotz, 39), and in part based the theological interpretations of the Mu'tazila, al-Najjar, 
Muqatil b. Sulayman and others (cf. the indexes of the different volumes of the Ta’wilat). 
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the history of exegesis in this sense (1971, 53ff) and formulates there, as a matter of 
fact, that “in the first centuries after al-Tabari no Qur’an commentary has been written 
which was more important” (ibid., 54fi; cf. also Neuwirth 1987, ngfi). 

It is obvious that Goldziher’s framework does not apply to al-Maturldl’s 
Ta’wllat al-Qur’an. His view of things is not only complicated by al-Maturldl’s 
work, but also by the existence of a number of other commentaries that also 
ought to be reckoned into the circumstances of al-Maturldl’s time and place. 
These must all be consulted for comparison in order to categorize and under¬ 
stand the Ta’wllat more precisely. As noted earlier, this is not a feasible adden¬ 
dum to our study on his systematic theology, but calls for an entire study of 
its own with a different approach altogether. Thus, to close this discussion, 
only the most important authors will be listed, those who—along with the 
later commentator Ala’ al-Din al-Samarqandl—must be incorporated into this 
analysis, because they promise to be quite informative for future evaluations 
of the Ta’wllat: 

a) Muqatil b. Hayyan (d. 135/753), active in Balkh; though he left behind no 
complete tafslr work, 34 he had a number of exegetical views. 35 

b) Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767 or 158/775), also from Balkh, from whom 
we possess several texts, available in modern editions, which in the past 
years have repeatedly been a topic of special research 36 

c) Abu 1 -Qasim al-Ka‘bI (d. 319/931), the Mu'tazilite and great opponent of 
al-Maturidl. He also wrote a copious, apparently twelve-volume Tafslr 37 
that seems to be lost, but is found in fragments in later works. 38 

d) Muhammad b. Mas'ud al-Ayyashl (beginning of the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury), the ShTite teacher (but Sunni before his “conversion”!), who 
appeared in Samarqand during al-Maturldl’s lifetime. His Qur’an com¬ 
mentary remains partially extant, and has been published in Qum. 39 

e) Finally, Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983), the most noteworthy 
person to appear among the Hanafite scholars of the city in the decades 


34 According to GAS, vol. 1, 36. 

35 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,510ft 

36 Cf. especially John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural 
Interpretation (Oxford, 1977), 122ft; Kees Versteegh, “Grammar and Exegesis: The Origins 
of Kufan Grammar and the Tafsir Muqatil,” Der Islam 67 (1990), 2o6ff.; Gilliot, 39ft; van 
Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,516ft. 

37 Hajji Khalifa, 441. 

38 Van Ess, “Abu ‘ 1 -Qasem Ka‘bi,” Eir, vol. 1, 360b; cf. el Omari, i04f. 

39 GAS, vol. 1, 42; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2, 567067. 
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after al-Maturidl. We also have a Tafslr of his, which, as with many of his 
texts, is well attested to from the manuscripts 40 and was edited not long 
ago. 41 Since Abu 1 -Layth had a generally conservative attitude on ques¬ 
tions of creed, his work is particularly fruitful for insights into early 
Hanahte exegesis in the East. 

6.2.2 The Kitab al-Tawhld 

The Ta’wllat al-Qur’an may be a very promising Qur’an commentary, but it is 
not the most important theological text al-Maturidi left behind. His main work 
is, of course, his second text still extant today: the Kitab al-Tawhld, which has 
already been discussed several times and from now on will occupy the abso¬ 
lute center point of our study. 

The eminent significance of this book for our knowledge of early kalam 
is often emphasized in the literature, 42 and no further emphatic phrases are 
needed to underscore the importance of this text. Nonetheless, it is helpful to 
once again consider the reasons for its special role. These help to distinguish 
the text from others and accentuate its unique and characteristic features. 

The first important detail is the fact that the K. al-Tawhld is the oldest theo¬ 
logical summa extant from Islamic civilization. It is true, as numerous sources 
tell us, that the Mu'tazilites wrote systematic treatises earlier than this on the 
entire repertoire of kalam topics, 43 and the K. al-Tawhld also shows us that 
al-Maturidi knew such works and was dependent on them in many respects. 44 
But this does not change the circumstance that these works were not suc¬ 
cessfully transmitted to us. Al-Maturidi’s text is thus the first of its type that 
we can access, and on the merit of this alone it occupies a special position. 45 
Furthermore, in order to properly understand what this book accomplishes, 
one must also take into consideration the relevant geographical factors: 


40 GAS, vol. 1, 445f. 

41 Edited by ‘Abd al-Rahim Ahmad al-Ziqqa (Baghdad, 1985) in three volumes (suras 1-6); 
unfortunately I have been unable to examine the other three-volume edition which 
appeared in Beirut in 1993. 

42 One has only to compare Schacht, “New Sources,” 24 and 41; and the following reviews by 
Madelung, Review of Kitab al-Tawhld, 150; Daiber, Review of Kitab al-Tawhld, 302; Frank, 
Review of Kitab al-Tawhld, 54. 

43 An overview of their early theological literature is given by Madelung, “Der Kalam,” 326ft 

44 Cf. in particular below, 214ft. 

45 One can include in this generalization al-Ash‘arI, whose great systematic work, the 
K. al-Mujiz, is missing. From among al-Ash‘ari’s extant works, the K. al-Luma’, ed. Robert J. 
McCarthy as The Theology of al-Ash’arl (Beirut, 1953), has perhaps the most systematic 
character, but from the outset it is clear that it is not comparable to the K. al-Tawhld. 
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al-Maturidl was not a Mu'tazilite nor did he engage in the Iraqi tradition of 
developed kaldm sciences. He lived in Samarqand, and in accordance with its 
theological tradition, was a Hanafite. Up to that time the well-known theo¬ 
logical texts in that region were of the type seen in the first part of our study, 
such as the Fiqh absat or the K. al-Sawad al-a’zam. Juxtaposing these with the 
K. al-Tawhld, it becomes stunningly clear what a qualitative leap al-Maturidi’s 
work achieved in regard to the extent of the thematization, the formalized 
manner of its layout, and the technique of its argumentations. 

A second aspect ought to be considered, one which bolsters the first. The K. 
aL-Tawhld, as viewed from the perspective of its author’s intellectual develop¬ 
ment, does not represent a preliminary rough draff nor a random snapshot. 
Everything points instead to it being a later work of the master’s, a large-scale 
summary of his teachings that could only have been so systematically concep¬ 
tualized because it was based on much preparatory work. The entire layout of 
the text argues for this, as does the wide range of the polemic that al-Maturidl 
presents, as seen above. 

In addition, there are two further indications that may help us to more 
precisely determine the time of composition. As we saw in our examination 
of his theological opponents, al-Maturidl wrote critiques of, among others, 
the Mu'tazilite theologian Abu 1 -Qasim al-Ka'bi and the IsmaTlI philosopher 
al-Nasafi. It is not possible for this critique to have been formulated in the last 
third of his life as both the Mu'tazilite and the IsmaTlI can only have come 
to Transoxania when al-Maturidl had already reached a ripe age: Al-Ka'bT's 
return East is first detectable in 307/919 when he appeared in Balkh and was 
appointed vizier to Ahmad b. Sahl. The period of al-Nasafi’s activity may take 
us to an even later date, although in his case only approximate chronologi¬ 
cal statements are possible. He went to Transoxania when the leader of the 
IsmaTlI da c wa in Khurasan, al-Husayn b. All al-Marwazi, apparently (on his 
deathbed) sent him there to spread the mission further. Al-Marwazi himself 
became the leader of the IsmaTlI mission in northeastern Iran relatively late. 
The sources do not determine a specific date, but indications point to the 
320s ah. 46 Thus al-Nasafi’s activity in the region can hardly have been before 
320/932. Leaving aside the unlikely possibility that al-Maturidl argued against 
al-Ka‘bI and al-Nasafi from hearsay before they came into his line of sight, it 
would then follow that the K. al-Tawhld was written only after 320/932. 47 


46 See the relevant passage in the article “The Early IsmaTlI Missionaries in North-West 
Persia and in Khurasan and Tranxoxania,” Stern, 2i8ff. 

47 This is, at the same time, the last argument for saying that the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam can¬ 
not have been written under al-Maturidi’s influence. The Sawad was written during the 
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Our third major insight into the text is owed to the later Maturidite tradi¬ 
tion. The reactions and commentaries we find there unequivocally show that 
the K. al-Tawhid had, for a long time, been the literary basis, if not the cat¬ 
echism of the Maturidites. Al-Pazdawi said this explicitly. “One could be suf¬ 
ficed with it (= the K. al-Tawhid ), 1,48 he proclaimed, by which he meant that the 
remaining entirety of theological literature was of a lower rank. Other authors 
also demonstrate to us what incomparable importance was attributed to this 
text: They always named the text first in the lists of al-Maturidi’s works , 49 and 
when they wrote their own works of theology, it was usually done with refer¬ 
ence to the work of their master, in paraphrases and glosses . 50 

The K. al-Tawhid is rightly seen as an indispensable text, and there can be 
no doubt that it deserves to be studied. At the same time, it ought to be made 
clear that an analysis of it is no simple undertaking. The work bars immediate 
understanding and presents a series of difficulties, characteristic to it in par¬ 
ticular, which now must be briefly discussed. 

The reader’s problems begin early, first of all with the language al-Maturidi 
uses. It is so intentionally abrupt and unrelenting that everyone who has occu¬ 
pied himself with the study of the text has remarked upon this fact. Vajda long 
ago mentioned “l’imperfection trop evidente de son style ,” 51 and since then a 
series of authors have also mentioned this irritating characteristic . 52 As it would 
happen, al-Maturidl’s form of expression is not only strange to modern readers: 
Muslim theologians even from among his own students, also shared this senti¬ 
ment. We have already mentioned Ala’ al-DIn al-Samarqandl’s statements to 
that effect. He compared the style of al-Maturidl’s Qur’an commentary with 
the K. al-Tawhid and therewith concluded that the Ta’wilat al-Qur'an could not 
have come from al-Maturidl’s own pen, since it was much more lucid and com¬ 
prehensible than the kalam work that he wrote himself. But such a sottlse is not 


reign of the Samanid Ismahl b. Ahmad (r. 279-95/892-907), or about thirty years before 
al-Maturidi assembled his theology in a decisive manner. 

48 Usui, 3.5. 

49 Tabslra, vol. i, 359.3; Ibn Abi 1 -Wafa 1 , vol. 2,130.-5; Ibn Qutlubugha, sg.if.; Tashkopriizade, 
vol. 2, 21.-2; al-Murtada 1 -Zabidi, vol. 2, 5.10; al-Laknawi, 195.6; cf. Hajji Khalifa, 1406. One 
also ought to incorporate the testimony of the Bosnian theologian Aqhisari (d. 1025/1616), 
described below. 

50 Consequently, these same texts can also contribute to the restoration of the original dic¬ 
tion of the K. al-Tawhid, such as the Jumal usul al-dln by Abu Salama al-Samarqandi or the 
Tabslrat al-adilla of Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi. 

51 Vajda, “Autour,” 174. 

52 Madelung, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 150; Frank, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 54; Gimaret, 
Theories, 178k; van Ess, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 556 and 560k 
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all there is to mention. Even al-Pazdawi, who had particularly strong praise for 
the K. aL-Tawkld, added the unavoidable qualification that “nevertheless, there 
is in the K. aL-Tawkld. a little obscurity and long-windedness, and the organi¬ 
zation is somewhat taxing (ilia anna fi kitab al-tawhld... qalila inghilaqin wa 
tatwlLin wa-fl tartlbihi naw’a ta'slrin); if this were not the case, we could suffice 
with it alone .” 53 These linguistic obstacles, long recognized as characteristic of 
the work, do not make our reading any easier, nor does it spare al-Maturidi the 
accusation of not being quite at home with the Arabic language. 

His mother tongue was certainly Persian, which happened to be undergoing a 
renaissance during the fourth/tenth century in the Samanid kingdom. This is also 
recognizable from certain lexical idiosyncrasies that are most likely explained on 
the basis of a Persian background. “Yes” for example, is always bald for al-Maturidi 
(e.g., Tawhid, 253.21 and 284.-3). The concept of “being” is seldom expressed as wujud, 
but almost always with hastlya; (e.g., ibid., 7.8, 24.2, 24.18, 41.18, 79.10,104.8,176.15 and 
elsewhere, cf. the pleonasm of al-wujud wa-l-hastlya [in 42.8]) al-Nasafi notices this, 
explaining that in al-Maturidi’s view the (active and passive) verbal noun wujud was 
ambiguous ( Tabslra , vol. 1, i62.gff.). In addition, van Ess indicates (1981, 561) that his 
construction of interrogative clauses occasionally shows an analogy to Persian syntax, 
since al-Maturidi occasionally begins the clause with a superfluous an, as for example 
in na’rifu ankayfa. .. for “we knowhow” ( Tawhid , 138.11). This is in accordance with the 
rule in Persian that ke is supposed to precede interrogative clauses. 

In any case, it is not only the dependency on Persian that makes al-Maturidi’s 
style appear so unusual. His Arabic also shows specific idiosyncrasies which do not 
correspond to the norms of classical grammar or to the theological discourse of 
his time. 

In regards to word choice, his deviations from the norm are not too serious, as there 
were not many suitable alternatives, ft suffices us to say as a general observation that 
al-Maturidi preferred abstract terms, which is evident through such expressions as 
uluhlya (ibid., 20.6, 132.19), awwallya (ibid., 139.18, 147.7 ),jismiya (ibid., 120.16, 139.7), 
hadathlya (ibid., 103.8), haqlqlya (ibid., 13 ult.), shay’lya (ibid., 86.4, io4.ioff., 238.14k and 
elsewhere), ’aradlya (ibid., 150.5), ghayrlya (ibid., 138.12), huwlya (ibid., 105.1,132.16k), 
and hastlya. Allard saw in this coinage of new words a proximity to philosophical 
terminology (1965,422k). But in the context of the East one must also think of the influ¬ 
ence of Karramite theology, which also distinguished itself by introducing abstract ter¬ 
minology into religious language (as noted above). 


53 Usui, 3.4k The manner of articulation, moreover, shows that al-Pazdawi’s Arabic is also 
not free of Persian influence. “Qalllu inghilaqin ” is actually closer to “without obscurity” 
in Arabic, but is certainly to be understood here as “a bit of obscurity.” 
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In contrast, the syntactical problems are more serious. They are quite conspicu¬ 
ous, and are to blame if the overall style is considered generally awkward and unpol¬ 
ished. Nouns, for example, are sometimes strung together in a manner uncommon 
to abstract intellectual discourse (such as Tawkld, 4.14: wa amma l-‘aql, fa huwa anna 
kawna hadha l-‘alaml li-L-fana’ khassatan Laysa bi-hikmatin for “Reason tells us that it 
is not in accordance with wisdom for the world to come into existence only for it to 
go into non-existence”). This same example shows how the stylistic device of ellipsis 
may lead to incomprehensibility. Furthermore, al-Maturidl does not hesitate to repeat 
words several times in a sentence, even if the result is quite awkward (e.g., ibid., 2o6-3f., 
Lnnahu la-ashaddu ta‘assuban min quLub aL-rijaL min al-na‘ami min ‘uquliha for “Fie 
[has become] because of the [hardened] hearts of the people more stubborn than 
the pasture animal because of its binding ropes”). And finally, he often, noticeably, 
chooses abrupt transitions between main and secondary clauses (examples in van Ess 
1981, 56of.). 

The general impression of the K. at-Tawhld so far is that of a clumsily, if not 
poorly written text. But the author must be given credit for one factor which 
has not been touched upon yet. The same reason for his terseness is precisely 
what makes his prose so dense and concentrated. Both reveal just how unre¬ 
mittingly he wrestled with the state of theology in his times, and reflect his 
unique profile as a striving and innovative thinker. This must have often driven 
him to use the shortest and most direct form of communication possible. 

At the same time, the K. al-Tawhld’s opaque language is not the sole cause 
for its decreased readability. Sometimes the problem lies in the defective trans¬ 
mission of the text. Until now we only have a single manuscript, presumably 
written relatively recently, in which the text has been copied—with many 
obvious mistakes . 54 The copyist did have the opportunity to refer to a second 
manuscript during the copying process; several times he puts a kh on the mar¬ 
gin, to be understood as nuskha ukhra . 55 But this, too, did not enable him to 
transmit the text to us in a reliable form. In fact, the manuscript shows signs 
that it was often misunderstood by the copyist. 

The editor of the text was thus dealt a difficult task; unfortunately, we 
must add that he did not exhaust all the available resources to ameliorate the 


54 ms Cambridge University Library Add. 365c Mentioned by Browne, 167. References to 
Goldziher’s remarks in Spiro, 295 and Schacht, “New Sources,” 24. Description by Kholeif, 
introduction to the edition, Tawhld, 57 (Arabic) as well as xiv (Eng.). The manuscript has 
two date entries, the first 1191/1777 and the second 15 Sha'ban 1150/8 December 1737. The 
latter is thus the terminus ante quern for the writing of the manuscript. 

55 For example, in fol. 57b. below, 59a above, 97a center, 110a center, 154b above, and 
elsewhere. 
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situation. In this respect, the K. aL-Tawhld is not only burdened by language dif¬ 
ficulties and a poor mode of transmission, but also problems in its published 
edition. Kholeif makes frequent suggestions for emendations in the text, and 
these in fact do help and facilitate understanding; but he occasionally also 
reproduces the manuscript incorrectly or intervenes when there is not much 
benefit in doing so. A great number of these mistakes have since been cor¬ 
rected by the thorough remarks of Daiber 56 and van Ess . 57 But even taking into 
account all of these suggestions for improvement, the text still remains prob¬ 
lematic in its current form and seems to have been less reliably transmitted 
than most other theological works which we know . 58 

This is why it is even more regrettable that Kholeif neglected an impor¬ 
tant source of help for the restoration of the text; namely, citations of the 
K. aL-Tawhld from later theological works. These have not always been recog¬ 
nized, since the texts of the later Maturldites, as our most important sources 
for them, were, until recently, not easily accessible. However, we now know 
that a whole series of citations or paraphrases of the K. aL-Tawkld can be found, 
and in light of the manuscript’s unreliable transmission, these may be instruc¬ 
tive for establishing a stronger foundation for the text. 

The earliest text which is significant in this regard is a work that until now has 
hardly been studied: the JumaL usuL al-dln by Abu Salama al-Samarqandi, which is 
fortunately extant in a manuscript (ms §ehid Ali 1648/1, fols. 1-18; edited by Kilavuz 
in Istanbul). Abu Salama lived in the later fourth/tenth century and was a “grand- 
student” of al-Maturidi. As a theologian he was hardly eminent, but as a transmitter 
of his master’s ideas, his role cannot have been paltry. The JumaL usuL al-dln is more or 
less a brief summary of al-Maturidi’s teachings from the K. aL-Tawkld. This is clear even 
from the outward structure of the text, but the correspondence between the two works 
can even be seen in the details, i.e., in its wording, as well as its ideas. Abu Salama’s 
work consists in paraphrasing the main views of the K. aL-Tawhld and thus gives us 
numerous bases to reconstruct its original form more precisely. 

From later times we have references of varying quality. Al-Pazdawi, for example, 
cites al-Maturidi occasionally (Usui, 34.10-12, cf. 70.9, 87.14-17, 123.1-3, 203.7) and by 


56 Daiber, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 303-312. 

57 Van Ess, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 561-565. 

58 The same is true mutatis mutandis for the new edition published by Topaloglu/Arugi in 
2003. It does adopt a few corrections proposed by Daiber and van Ess, but nevertheless 
remains limited to the text of the Cambridge manuscript, without incorporating the sec¬ 
ondary quotations of the K. al-Tawhid from later sources (on which see more below). For 
this reason, the references to the K. al-Tawhid here are given according to the older and 
more well-known edition by Kholeif. 
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no means always in agreement (cf. ibid., 207.i2f., 2ii.i6f.). But his remarks are short and 
not rewarding, and thus offer us no real benefit for the text of the K. al-Tawhid. 

Al-Nasafi’s statements in the Tabsirat aL-acLiLLa, however, are much more infor¬ 
mative. Al-Nasafi mentions al-Maturidi by name (cf. Tabsira, index) and repeatedly 
cites certain sentences from his texts (especially the K. al-Tawhid, but also from the 
Ta’wildt and the Maqalat). We may also observe that the Tabsira, even when not men¬ 
tioning al-Maturidi, has no more than one point of dispute with the K. al-Tawhid ; after 
all, the full title of the work is the Tabsirat al-adilla fl usul al-dln 'ala tariqat al-imam 
Abl Mansur al-Maturidi, and rightly so. Often parallel formulations and arguments 
can be followed for pages at a time, in which al-Nasafi’s words are, in general, more 
intelligible. 59 Thus his text not only helps us to interpret al-Maturidi’s theology, but can 
also be very useful in the philosophical reconstruction of the K. al-Tawhid. 

The extent to which this is true of later texts has not been surveyed till now. 
In any case, one ought to look at the K. al-Kifdya fi l-hidaya by Nur al-DIn al-Sabunl 
(d. 580/1184), in which our theologian is cited (see e.g., fol. 63a on the definition of 
knowledge, 110a on God’s speech; 120a on the possibility of seeing God, and more). 
One also ought to take into account the various pseudepigraphal works that have been 
attributed to al-Maturidi, especially the Aqida and the shorter IT. al-Tawhid . 60 They are 
a product of his school and, thus do not originate from his own hand. However, their 
authors made the effort to correctly cite al-Maturidi’s works, and in doing so borrowed 
much from his main work. 61 


59 If one compares, for example, Tabsira, vol. 1,448-467 with Tawhid, 176-186 or Tabsira, vol. 
2, 715-718 with Tawhid, 305-310 and many other places. 

60 For a description and evaluation of these texts see the appendix below. 

61 However, the hypothesis that Daiber put forth (in his Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 302k) is 
not confirmed. He points to the Bosnian scholar al-Aqhisari (d. 1025/1616; on him see gal, 
vol. 2, 443 and suppl. vol. 2, 659), who in the introduction to his book Rawdat al-jannatfi 
usul al-i’tiqadat claims to have seen a copy of the K. al-Tawhid in Mecca, and closes the 
work by expressing a desire to write a compendium on the science of tawhid (ms Berlin 
1841, fol. 91b 1-5; the text has meanwhile been edited by Badeen, Sunnitische Theologie, 
31-60 of Arabic text). Daiber concludes, not unreasonably, that Aqhisari’s work is a sum¬ 
mary of al-Maturidi’s teachings. Unfortunately, this is not the case: Aqhisari is clearly 
recognizable as a theologian of the Hanafite-Maturidite persuasion, but what he wrote 
is no kalam work, but merely a devotional catechism (ms Berlin 1841, fols. 92 a-ioyb). 
He begins with an explanation on the essence of belief, starting with an interpretation 
of the famous hadith in which Muhammad lays out the specifics of belief to the angel 
Gabriel. This does not relate to the K. al-Tawhid, but more with the popular Aqida of Abu 
1 -Layth al-Samarqandl or other creedal works that Aqhisari himself names as forerun¬ 
ners (fol. 92b if.): the Fiqh akbar of Abu Hanifa (what is probably meant is the so-called 
Fiqh akbar n) as well as the Aqa‘id of al-Tahawi, ‘Umar al-Nasafl, al-SanusI, and al-Suyuti. 
Al-Maturidi, however, is mentioned only once in passing, to say that he believed in the 
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Besides the inadequacy of the printed edition, the faulty nature of the man¬ 
uscript, and the above mentioned linguistic problems, there remains only one 
final problem; namely, the final redaction of the text, which brings to bear on 
the focal point of our interest, i.e., the content of the work itself. It does seem 
as if the K al-Tawhld’s present form cannot be described as the final or autho¬ 
rized one—if there had ever been such a form. Palpable indications point 
to the likelihood that we possess a version that is incomplete, and possibly 
not the original. Two reasons in particular may be mentioned here: First, 
Gimaret has already shown that al-Nasafi claims several times to quote the K. 
al-Tawhid word for word in his Tabsira, while no corresponding passage can 
be found in the transmitted form of the work . 62 The text available to al-Nasafi 
then, must have been more extensive, or at least formulated in a manner that 
departs from the version we have. Second, the text as it is transmitted in the 
manuscript does not give the impression that it was given its final redaction 
by al-Maturidl. On the contrary, the author never writes in the first person, 
but always in the third, imparting what the shaykh Abu Mansur or faqlh Abu 
Mansur is supposed to have taught. Furthermore, the name is mentioned in 
both cases followed by the formula rahimahu Allah. This is, by itself, not out of 
the ordinary, but indicates the often observed practice that the work was not 
written out by the scholar himself, but by one of his students . 63 This being con¬ 
sidered together with the relevant observations regarding to al-Nasafi’s Tabsira, 
there is good reason to be skeptical of the transmission of the manuscript. 

The text of the K. al-Tawhid that we must work with then, has its pitfalls 
and impasses . 64 It will only become more reliable when another manuscript 


true teachings of Abu Hanifa (fol. 93b 8f). Comments on Malik b. Anas, Shafi'i, Awza ‘1 
(all on fol. 93b gf.), Bishr al-MarlsI, Ibn al-Rawandi (both on fol. 94b 1) and Jahm b. Safwan 
(fol. 94b 2) are all found in this brief doxographical form. 

62 Gimaret, Theories, 176ft 

63 This view is supported by the fact that the K. al-Tawhid occasionally gives the impres¬ 
sion that heterogeneous statements are being transmitted in the form of a compilation, 
e.g. where two answers are provided to the same question (see van Ess, Review of Kitab 
al-Tawhid, 557). This should not be over emphasized, however.If al-Maturidl occasion¬ 
ally repeats himself, that does not necessarily mean that the text was compiled by his 
students from their notes. The main reason is more likely chalked up to his theological 
methods: al-Maturidl was working on the basis of various textual models which he also 
discussed and commented on, and it was thus necessary that he speak several times on 
the same or similar themes. 

64 A further example is offered by the last chapter of the edited text (Taw hid, 393-401; on the 
relationship between Islam and imari). The scribe clearly found this passage in only one 
of the copies available to him, since he notes at the beginning of the section that this is 
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is found and a better edition exploits the available material. The conclusion to 
be drawn from our findings is not that the text is unusable in its current form, 
but merely that it ought to be read carefully and that the final world cannot 
be given on some finer details of its contents. In principle, the available text 
reproduces the original K aL-Tawhld in its essentials, as the numerous parallels 
in the JumaL usulcil-dln, the Tabsirat al-adilla, and other works indicate. On this 
premise, then, it can serve as the basis for our study of al-Maturidi’s theology. 


"an issue which was added to the text in one manuscript” ( mas’alatun ulkiqat bi-L-matn 
fi nuskhatiir, ibid., 393.1 = fol. 202a4f. of ms Cambridge). One could also ask about the 
authenticity of this section, for which an affirmative answer seems reasonable, since the 
section fits with the text, in terms of content and theological position. The language also 
shows the same lexical particularities as before (see the beginning of the final paragraph 
at Tawhld, 401.5: wa-l-asl'indana anna ...; cf. above, 185031). 




PART 3 


Al-Maturidi’s Theology 



CHAPTER 7 


Structures and Their Forerunning Models 


7.1 The Structure of the Kitab al-Tawhcd 

As we have already established, the K. ai-Tawkld overshadows all previous 
theological texts from Transoxania in its scope, intellectual breadth, and meth¬ 
odology. It does not restrict itself to merely presenting a few important creedal 
statements in appealing formulations. Its goal is rather to provide a summa of 
Islamic theology as a whole, presented within a veritable edifice of incontest¬ 
able proofs. 

The themes upon which al-Maturidi elaborates in this pursuit clearly do 
not all possess the same importance in his view, since his investigations vary 
in detail and length. His introduction, for example, wherein he presents the 
epistemological foundations of his teachings (Taw hid , 3-11), is relatively short. 
The pages that follow immediately thereafter, wherein he deals with the first 
significant kalam issue—the temporality and the ontological structure of the 
world—is even more compact (ibid., 11-17). Later the mode of presentation 
becomes noticeably more expansive. This is most evident in the next section, 
which is centered on a description and defense of monotheism (ibid., 17-176). 
His argumentation remains similarly meticulous and explicit when going on 
to discuss prophethood (ibid., 176-215), the question of God’s influence on 
human actions (ibid., 215-323), sin and punishment (ibid., 323-373), and the 
proper understanding of belief (ibid., 373-401). 

The ordering of these topics in precisely this manner is not particular to this 
text, but corresponds more or less to the customary organization of Islamic 
theological treatises. 1 Al-Maturldi’s development of the argumentation within 


1 Details on the structure and composition of the work are discussed in following sections. 
The issue is also discussed by Daccache, 49-67. On the structure of kalam works and their 
thematic arrangement, cf. in general Gardet and Anawati, i36ff., esp. i52ff. The layout of the 
texts varies a great deal in some respects, but the sequence of main themes shows a certain 
consistency. Their unifying principle, which one can also see in the K al-Tawlud, has been 
summarized succinctly by al-Ash‘ari (cf. his Risala ilci ahl al-thaghr, ed. Muhammad al-Sayyid 
al-Julaynid as Usui ah .1 al-sunna wa-l-jama'a al-musammah bi-risalat ahl al-thaghr [Cairo, 
1.987], 34-3fF.): According to this, a) it must first be explained that the world is not eternal, but 
created (= part A of K. al-Tawlud, cf. the outline below); b) then it should be shown that the 
world is the work of a single Creator (= part B); c) third, it must be shown that Muhammad is 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 ] DOI 10.1163/9789004261846_009 
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each thematic discussion is likewise based on well-known systematic princi¬ 
ples of kalam. If one nevertheless gets the impression that the author’s pre¬ 
sentation is not free of repetition and digressions, this may be chalked up to 
two further elements of the work’s internal composition which interrupt the 
progress of its exposition. 

The first and more common of these two elements consists of passages in 
which an issue that has just been discussed is taken up again in deliberate 
argumentation with explicitly named opponents. This means that the solu¬ 
tion which al-Maturldl favors is already long familiar to the reader, but is now 
being defended against objections and refortihed, while the mistakes and con¬ 
tradictions of competing solutions are pointed out. * 2 Such discussions show 
the dialectic structure of Islamic theology quite clearly and are not a stylistic 
peculiarity to our author, but are well known elsewhere in kalam literature. 3 

The second element that occasionally checks the development of ideas in 
the K. al-Tawhld is entirely characteristic to the text itself; namely, al-Maturldl’s 
many reiterations of his theses and their expositions throughout the work. 4 
The reason for this is not any negligence on his part, but rather the fact that the 
backstory of the text’s composition is not entirely straightforward. Focusing on 
these repetitions alone is not sufficient to familiarize us with this story; this 
first requires a more comprehensive overview of the K. al-Tawhld in order to 
understand how al-Maturldl conceived of and worked out its organization. 


truly God’s prophet (= part C); this is to be followed, finally, by what Muhammad taught on 
belief and religious duties (= themes of parts D to F). 

2 Cfi, for example, the discussions on epistemology in Tawlud, 25.17ft; al-Ka‘bi’s doctrine of 
God’s attributes (ibid., 4g.i4ffi); God’s ikhtiydr (ibid., 6o.iff). See more below in the descrip¬ 
tion of the text’s structure. 

3 On the format of dialectics in Islamic theology, cf. van Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic 
Theology,” in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, ed. G.E. von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden, 1970), 
23ft; on a distinction between topical examination proper and the treatment of debated 
issues ( masa’il ) and doubtful arguments ( shubah) cf. also Frank, “Reason and Revealed Law,” 
128, and elsewhere. 

4 Examples of repetition include the refutation of those who profess the eternity of the world 
{Tawlud, 30.iffi, i2i.5ff. and elsewhere); the proof that Mu'tazilite teachings correspond to 
the views of non-Islamic religions (ibid., 86.iffi, i20.5ff. and elsewhere); the discussion on 
whether or not God may be described as a “thing” ( shay j (ibid., 39.igff. and i04.6ff); and the 
discussion of whether God may be localized to a place (ibid., 67.gff. and 105.7!^). 
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(3-11) 

3 - 6 - 4-4 

Prolegomena: Epistemology 

1. Religion may not be based on the belief in authority 
(taqlld), but must be based on proofs. 

4.5-6 ult. 

2. Knowledge of the religion is acquired through 
transmission ( sam ') and the intellect ( ’aqL). 

7.1-11.4 

3. Humans have essentially three means of acquiring 
knowledge: a) the senses, b) transmission, c) intellect. 

(11-17) 

11.5-17.4 

therein: 

ll.l4ff. 

13.20ff. 

A. THE WORLD 

Proof for the createdness of the material world 

1. The ontological structure of the world 

2. That which is created may henceforth exist eternally 
despite its temporal origins. 

(17-176) 

B. GOD 

1. General assertions 

1 7 - 5 _1 9-5 

19.6-23.7 

1. The existence of the Creator 

2. The unity of the Creator 

3. The “otherness” of the Creator 

23.8-24.16 

24.17-25.16 

3.1. God’s difference from all created things 

3.2. The meaning of our statements about God 

Discussion: 

2 5 -i 7 - 2 7 -i 7 

a. Refutation of those who dispute our teachings on 
epistemology 

27.18-29 ult. 
30.1-37 ult. 

b. Deducing that which is unseen from that which is seen 

c. Refutation of those who profess the eternity of the 
world 

11. God’s names and attributes 

Discussion: 

38.1-39.18 
39 -! 9-43 ult. 

a. God may not be described as a body (Jism ). 

b. God may not be described as a “thing” (shay’). 


5 Page and line numbers correspond to Kholeif’s edition. The chapter headings and thematic 
descriptions are based solely on the inner development of the text. Section headings from the 
manuscript that occasionally come up in the text or in the margins, or those which Kholeif 
added to his edition, are not taken into consideration, even if some parallels naturally result 
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44- 1-45-9 

45- io-i3 
45.14-46.2 

1. God’s essential attributes, in particular: 

1.1 Free choice (ikhtiyar) 

1.2. Power (qudra) and will (iracLa) 

1.3. Knowledge (7/m) 

2. God’s attributes of action 

46.3-ult. 

2.1. Creating (takwin) 

2.1.1. Proof of the existence of the attribute: against 
the (Mu'tazilite) equation of creating with the 
created 

47-1-49-13 

2.1.2. Creating is just as eternal as knowledge and 
power. 

Discussion: 

49-14-59 ult. 

Presentation and refutation of al-Ka‘bi’s doctrine on the 

attributes 

therein: 

53-12-55-2 & 

57-10-59 ult. 

2.2. Speech ( kalam) 

Discussion: 

a. The correct understanding of God’s free choice 
(ikhtiyar) 

60.1-14 

60.15-62.22 

a.a. Against al-Ka‘bi 

a.b. Against those who profess an autonomous process 
of nature 

62 ult.-63.14 

a.c. Against those who profess an eternal material 
substance ( tina ) 

63 ult.-64.2 

64-3-65-5 

a.d. Against the IsmaTlIs 

a.e. Fundamental critique against the “Dahrite” groups 
mentioned from a.b. to a.d. 

65.6-66.3 

66.4-67.8 

b. The correct understanding of God’s names ( asma 1 ) 
b.a. Origins and meaning 

b.b. All names apply to God eternally (with a critique 
of Jahm b. Safwan) 

hi. Anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the Qur’an 

1. God’s sitting on the throne ( al-istiwa’ ’ala l-’arsh) —is God 
in a place? 

67.9-70.19 

1.1. The differing views of the throne as well as the 
possibility of a localization for God 

70.19-74.3 

1.2. The differing views of the “sitting” 
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74-4-75- 2 

75.2-22 

75 ult.-76.11 
76.12-77.11 

1.3. Summary of his own teachings 

1.4. Disputation with al-Ka'bi 

1.5. Against the idea that God is in the sky above us 

1.6. The meaning of the terms “near,” “coming,” “going,” 
and “sitting” in regard to God 

2. The vision of God (ru’yat Allah) in Paradise 

77.12-81.2 

81.3-82.5 

2.1. Proofs for the reality of the vision of God 

2.2. Seeing God does not mean comprehending ( idrak) 

Him 

82.6-85.14 

85.15-ult. 

2.3. Disputation with al-Ka'bi 

2.4. In sum: The vision of God is indisputable, but takes 
place in a way that is not knowable to us ( bi-la kayfa ) 

iv. Dispute with Muslim opponents 

86.1-92 ult. 

1. Against the Mu'tazila: Proof that their main teachings are 
close to the ideas of foreign religions (especially the 
Dualists and the “Dahrlya”) 

therein: 
e.g., 86.4ff. 

1.1. Against the thesis: that which is non-existent 
( ma'dum ) has always existed 

e.g., 86.i6ff. 

1.2. Against the thesis: God has not eternally been the 
Creator 

e.g., 86.2off. 

1.3. Against the thesis: God’s act of creation is not 

di0erent from that which is created, God’s will is not 

other than that which is willed 

89.20. 

1.4. Against the thesis: Accidents function in the material 
world according to their own sets of laws 

90.1201 

1.5. Against the thesis: Humans, based on their freedom, 
can act in a way that God did not know previously 

92.150. 

1.6. Against the thesis: God always does that which is best 
(al-aslah) 

2. Against the IsmaTlIs: It is permissible to attribute names to 
God. 

93.1-94.18 

2.1. The IsmaTlIs’ accusation that one would conse¬ 
quently commit assimilationism ( tashblh ) is wrong. 

94.19-96.16 

2.2. The IsmaTlIs’ attribution of God’s names to the 
Intellect and Soul leads one astray. 

3. Dispute with al-Najjar on God’s wisdom and providence 

96.17-100.2 

3.1. The question of why God created the world (against 
al-Najjar, the Mu'tazilites, and the IsmaTlIs) 
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therein: 

97- 1 6 f. 

100.2-7 & 
100.13-20 
100.7-12 & 
100.20-101 ult. 
102.1-104-5 


104.6- 105.7 

105.7- 106 ult. 
107.1-108.13 

108.14-110.7 


110.8-111.12 

111.13- 18 

111.18- 113.6 

113.7-18 

113.19- 118.13 

118.14- 121.4 


The definition of wisdom 

3.2. God’s command and prohibition (in agreement with 
al-Najjar) 

3.3. God’s promise and threat (in agreement with 
al-Najjar) 

4. On the correct understanding of the maxim “Whoever 
knows himself, knows his Lord” (against Jahm b. Safwan, 
the Mushabbiha, Jews, and Dualists) 

5. Again: On the use of the terms "thing” (shay 1 ), body (jism ) 
and being ( huwlya ) with God 

6. Again: Is God in a place (due to His sitting on the throne)? 

7. On the application of the categories: what (ma), how 
(kayfiya), where ( ayna ), and action (/z7) in the teaching on 
God’s attributes 

8. Theodicy: God’s wisdom and providence in the creation of 
harmful creatures and substances (with a critique of the 
Mu'tazilite teaching of the optimum) 

v. Refutation of the disbelievers 
1. General considerations 

1.1. Summary of the arguments for his own doctrines 

1.2. The reasons for the emergence of false doctrines: 

1.2.1. Belief in authority ( taqlld ) 

1.2.2. The incapacity of many people to think 
abstractly from the sensorily perceived world 
and their current condition (with a classification 
of the “Dahriya”) 

1.2.3. The false assumption (of the Dualists) that evil 
cannot come forth from a good principle 

1.3. General refutation of these views (especially against 
the Dualists and the ashab aL-taba’L J 

1.4. On the correct conception of tawhld and its 
distortion by the “Dahriya,” Dualists, Jews, Christians, 
Mu'tazilites (who come close to the “Dahriya” and the 
Dualists), al-Najjar and al-Burghuth, the Mushabbiha, 
and the IsmaTlIs 
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121.5-123.11 
123.12-125 ult. 


126.1-135.4 


135 - 5 - 137-19 
137.20-139 ult. 


139 ult-141.7 


141.8-149.21 

therein: 

147.12® 

149 ult-152.3 


152.4-153.5 


i53-6-i55-ii 
155.12-156 ult. 


2. The "Dahriya” 

2.1. Classification and refutation of the teachings of the 
“Dahriya” (and the Dualists) 

2.2. Arguments from Muhammad b. Shablb against the 
eternity of the world and for the temporal nature of 
the creation (with a critical commentary by 
al-Maturidl) 

2.3. Theses and arguments by Muhammad b. Shablb on 
the question of God as the Creator (with critical 
commentary by al-Maturidl): What, where, and how 
is God to be qualified? How, from what, why, and 
when did God create? How does one describe His 
attributes of “power” and “creating?” 

Discussion: 

Defense of the necessity of rational speculation ( nazar) in 

theology. 

2.4. Arguments from Muhammad b. Shablb for the 
temporal and created nature of material bodies (with 
favorable commentary by al-Maturidi) 

2.5. Proof that the assumption of various creators is 
absurd (with an argument by Ibn Shabib and more 
detailed argumentation by al-Maturidl) 

2.6. Presentation (based on Ibn Shablb and others) and 
refutation of the teachings of the “Dahriya” 

The categories of Aristotle 

2.7. Ibn Shablb’s and al-Nazzam’s arguments against the 
teachings of the “Dahriya” (with a commentary by 
al-Maturidl) 

2.8. Against the Sumaniya’s thesis that the world is with 
no beginning and incessantly sinks downward: 
al-Nazzam’s arguments with a commentary by 
al-Maturidl 

3. The Skeptics 

3.1. Against the Sophists: Ibn Shablb’s argumentation 
with a commentary by al-Maturidl 

3.2. Against the Sumanlya: Ibn Shablb’s report of a 
discussion between al-Nazzam and the Sumanlya; 
commentary by al-Maturidl 
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157.1-16 
157-17-163.11 

4. The Dualists 

4.1. The Manichaeans 

4.1.1. Presentation of their teachings 

4.1.2. Refutation (23 arguments) 

4.2. The Daysanlya 

163.12-164.5 
164.6-170 ult. 
therein: 

169.46. 

i6g.i2ff. 

4.2.1. Presentation of their teachings 

4.2.2. Refutation (17 arguments) 

A report on a discussion between Ja'far b. Harb and a Dualist 
An accusation against the Mu'tazila as being incapable of 
convincingly refuting the Dualists 

4.3. The Marcionites 

171.1-6 

171.7-10 

171.10-172.1 1 

4.3.1. Presentation of their teachings 

4.3.2. Remarks on the Sabians and Manichaeans 

4.3.3. Refutation of the Marcionites (four arguments) 
4.4. The Zoroastrians 

172.12-17 

172.18-174.9 

4.4.1. Presentation of their teachings 

4.4.2. Refutation (ten arguments) 

4.5. Summary of his own position 

174.10-18 

174.19-175-9 

4.5.1. Defense of creatio ex nihilo 

4.5.2. Defense of the wisdom of God which does not 
forbid the Creator from creating evil as well 

i75-!0-i76-5 

4.5.3. Reproach against the disbelievers for making 

limited human imagination the sole standard of 
knowledge 

(176-215) 

C. PROPHETHOOD 

1 . Existence and necessity of prophethood 

176.8-13 

1. Three reasons why heretics deny prophethood: 

- they do not believe in God 

- they believe in God but not in God’s commands 

- they believe in God and His commands, but not in 
revelation, because they wrongly assume that the 
intellect suffices as a means of attaining knowledge 

176.14-ult. 

177.1-179.8 

179.9-186.9 

2. Refutation of the first view 

3. Refutation of the second view 

4. Refutation of the third view 
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therein: 

183.5-184.2 


184-3-7 


186.10-188.13 

188.14- 190.15 

190.15- 191.15 

191.16- 192.2 

iga-s-igs-is 

193.14-202.8 


202.9-209.15 


209.16-210.10 


210.11-19 


4.1. The three ways to knowledge (the senses, intellect, 
transmission): 

- where they apply 

- possible impediments 

- God’s command is only known through transmission 

4.2. The three categories of things: necessary, possible, 
impossible. In order to judge what is possible we 
require transmission. 

11 . Argumentation with Abu ‘Isa 1-Warraq and Ibn 
al-Rawandl 

1. Abu‘Isa 1-Warraq 

1.1. Refutation of al-Warraq’s objections to prophethood 
(by means of two teachings from Ibn al-Rawandl) 

1.2. Summary of the arguments for prophethood 

1.3. Application of these arguments in the special case of 
Muhammad 

1.4. Al-Warraq’s objections to Muhammad’s prophethood 

1.5. Refutation of these objections 

2. Ibn al-Rawandl 

Detailed discussion of his views with the following elements: 

- Ibn al-Rawandi’s arguments for prophethood 

- thirteen objections by al-Warraq 

- Ibn al-Rawandi’s answers 

- al-Maturidi’s commentary 
hi. The Prophet Muhammad 

1. Proof of Muhammad’s prophethood by means of four 
indications: 

- his unique qualities 

- signs ( ayat ), sensibly perceivable, brought about by him 

- signs accessible to human understanding 

- the special configuration of outward circumstances of 
his life and his time 

2. Critique of the Jews and Christians who denied 
Muhammad and only desired to acknowledge certain 
prophets 

3. Refutation of the Christian teaching of Jesus as son of God 
3.1. Presentation of several christological views (from Ibn 

Shablb) 
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210.20-215.3 

3.2. Refutation of the Christian position, and proof that 
Jesus is only a prophet 

(215-323) 

D. GOD AND HUMAN ACTIONS 

1. God’s actions 

215.4-216.2 

1. The heretical teachings of the Mu'tazila 

1.1. Their view: God’s actions must follow a rationally 
knowable benefit 

216.2-10 

1.2. The reason for their error: their disputation with the 
Dualists was carried out in the wrong way 

216.11-15 

1.3. Dissent within the Mu'tazilites on the creation of 
harmful things 

216.16-221.5 

2. The correct view: God’s omnipotence, wisdom, and 
providence 

11. Human actions 

1. The basic conditions of human action 

221.13-221.10 

1.1. The human being is created for testing ( mihna ). His 
natural disposition ( tabaT/tiba ') wishes to lead him 
astray, but he is given all the means (senses, intellect, 
transmission) to pass this test. 

222.10-223.4 

1.2. The transmission has that which is unambiguous 

( muhkam ) and that which is ambiguous ( mutashabih) 
but it is nevertheless clear and not contradictory in 
and of itself. 

223.4-224 ult. 

1.3. Possible causes for mistakes and wrong 

interpretations (natural disposition, belief based on 
authority...) and their elimination by use of reason. 

2. The status of human acts: createdness and/or 

self-determination 

225.2-16 

2.1. The concept of the Jabriya (which is identified here 
with the Murji’a; cf. 229.1) 

2.1.1. Their teachings: actions are completely attrib¬ 
uted to God. Humans only act metaphorically. 

225.17-227.8 

2.1.2. Refutation of the Jabriya: humans actually act. 

2.2. Views of the Qadariya (i.e., the Mu'tazilites) 

227.9-228.6 

2.2.1. Actions are completely attributed to humans. 
They act autonomously. 
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between them both: 

228.7-229 ult. 

2.3. al-Maturidi’s concept: Actions are attributed to God 
and also to human beings. They are created ( khatq) 
by God, but chosen ( ikhtiyar ), acquired ( kasb ), and 
done (fi'l) by humans. 

230.1-236.10 

2.2.2. Refutation of the Qadariya: twenty-one 

arguments against the autonomy of human acts 
(with the accusation that Mu'tazilite teachings 
come close to Dualist teachings). 

Discussion: 

236.11-256.6 

Explanation and refutation of certain arguments of the 
Mu'tazila (esp. al-Ka‘bi’s); proof that “the Mu'tazilites are the 
Zoroastrians of this community.” 

therein: 


254.13-255.7 

Exegesis of the Qur’anic verses from which one can deduce 
the createdness of actions. 

256.8-ult. 

3. Capacity to act (istita'a and qudra) 

3.1. Distinction between two types of capacity: 

- the availability of physical and material prerequisites 
for such an action 

2 57- 1_2 58- 1 4 

258.15-259.20 

- the capacity for the action itself 

3.2. The necessity for this distinction 

3.3. The duty of humans to fulfill divine commands is 
founded on their always being equipped with the first 
type of capacity, i.e., before the action (qabla al-ji’L). 

259.21-262 ult. 

3.4. The second type of capacity is only given to people 
during the action ( ma’a aifi‘ 1 ) itself. Without this 
empowerment from God they are incapable of doing 
anything (as opposed to what the Mu'tazila say). 

3.5. What does the capacity to act entail? 

263.1-13 

3.5.1. According to al-Maturidl, Abu Hanlfa, the 
Mu'tazilites: two opposing actions. 

263.14-264.7 

[lacuna] 

264.7-12 

3.5.2. According to al-Najjar: only one action. 

3.5.3. Refutation of al-Najjar’s theses 

Discussion: 

264.13-286.7 

Explanation and refutation of various theses on the capacity 
to act, being charged with more than one can bear ( al-takllf 
bi-ma layutaq), the two actor model, the origin of evil, and 
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286.8-294.10 


294.11-303.15 

303 - 15 - 305-12 


305.13-ult. 

306.1-307.15 

307.16-314.3 


314 - 4 - 316.15 

316.16-319.3 

319 - 3-17 


319.18-320.12 

320.13-321.16 


321.17-323.13 


the foreknowledge of God (against al-Najjar, the Mu'tazilites 
in general, and especially al-Ka'bi) 
hi. God’s all-encompassing activity 

1. God’s will ( IracLa) 

1.1. Al-Maturidi’s position: God wills all actions, even if 
He neither orders the bad ones nor deems them good. 
Nevertheless, His will is no compulsion (proved by 
numerous Qur’anic verses). 

1.2. Explanation and refutation of al-Ka‘bi’s views 

1.3. Abu Hanlfa’s arguments against the Qadariya 
Defense of his own position 

2. God’s decision ( qada ’) and decree (qadar) 

2.1. al-Maturidi’s position 

2.1.1. God has decided and decreed all that happens. 

2.1.2. The meaning of the terms qada’ and qadar 

2.2. Explanation and refutation of al-Ka'bi’s views. 
Justification: Human beings, despite God’s decree, are 
responsible for their actions. 

Discussion: 

a. Meaning and usage of the name al-Qadarlya 

a.a. It applies to the Mu'tazilites, since they are the 
Zoroastrians of this community, 
a.b. Wrong interpretation of the name by al-Ka'bl 

b. Refutation of Qadarite (i.e., Mu'tazilite) arguments for the 
thesis that the capacity to act exists before the act (with an 
exegesis of the pertinent Qur’an verses) 

c. Refutation of the Jabrite denial of the human capacity to act 

d. Refutation of the Mu'tazilite claim that we (i.e., the 
Transoxanian Hanafites) are Jabrites. They themselves are 
Jabrites when understood properly. 

e. Refutation of the Mu'tazilite claim that al-Najjar is a 
Jabrite. His teaching is not correct, but their teaching is 
much worse and is actually Jabrite. 


(323-373) E. SIN AND PUNISHMENT 

1. An axiomatic evaluation of sinners and their destiny 
323.14-325.12 1. The Kharijite’s incorrect teaching: Every sin excludes 

people from belief and brings them eternally to hell. 
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332.6-343.H 


343 - 12 - 360.9 


360.IO-364.2 


364.3-365-8 


365-9-368 ult. 


369 - 1 - 370.22 


37O.23-373.5 
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2. The correct teaching is that one must distinguish between 
major and minor sins. According to all other Muslims 
(except the Kharijites), small sins do not make one a 
disbeliever or cause one to go to Hell eternally. 

11. The problem of major sins 

1. Mention of various teachings on the status of the person 
who commits a major sin (as a disbeliever, polytheist, 
hypocrite...); the corresponding punishment, and the 
basic relationship of actions to belief. 

2. Al-Maturidi’s position: The person who commits 
major sins remains a believer but is not exempt from 
punishment, since one must take seriously both the 
threat (argumentation against the Murji’a) as well as 
God’s promise (argumentation against the Mu'tazila 
and Kharijites). 

Discussion: 

Explanation and refutation of al-Ka'bi’s teachings on how 
works belong to belief, the status of the person who commits 
major sins, and the meaning of repentance. 

3. Elaboration on al-Maturidi’s position: only disbelievers 
will be in Hell eternally. 

Discussion: 

Proof that the Mu'tazilites, according to their own teachings, 

cannot deny belief to a sinner. 

hi. The intercession of the Prophet 

1. Against the Mu'tazilite teaching that there can be no 
intercession for major sins: both major and minor sins 
may be the subject of intercession and God’s forgiveness. 

2. Against the Kharijite teaching that sin is obedience to the 
Devil: sin is an offense, but not an intentional following of 
someone else. God Himself does not accuse sinners of the 
same. 

3. Summary of his own teaching: the main differences are 
between believers and disbelievers, not between believers 
and sinners. God’s threat relates to disbelievers and 
sinning disbelievers in different ways. This is why the one 
who commits major sins may still receive the intercession 
of the Prophet (with exegesis of a relevant Qur’an verse). 
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(373-401) 

F. BELIEF 

1. The essence of belief: Affirmation in the heart 

373-8 

1. The Karramites’ thesis: belief is avowal ( iqrar ) with the 

373-9-378 .i 6 

tongue. 

2. Refutation: belief with the tongue alone is hypocrisy. 

The essence of belief is the act of affirmation in the heart. 

378.17-379 ult. 

Presentation of proofs from transmission (373.10-377.9) 
and the intellect (377.10-378.16). 

3. Exegesis of Qur’anic verses that refute the views of the 
Mu'tazilites, Kharijites, Karramites, and Hashwlya. 

Discussion: 

380.1-381.10 

a. Against the thesis that belief is only knowledge ( ma‘rifa ). 
Belief can in a certain sense be described as knowledge, 
but in its essence it is affirmation. 

381.11-385.10 

b. On the proper meaning of the term irja’/al-Murji’a (against 
the Hashwlya in particular). If the description Murji’a is 
legitimately used as a derogatory word (e.g., in hadith), 
then it applies to the Jabriya, Hashwlya or Mu'tazila. 

11. The createdness of belief 

385.11-388.9 

Belief is a human action, and all human actions are, as 
already proven, created (against “a group of the Hashwlya”). 

hi. Against the istithna’ 

388.10-392 ult. 

No believer should add “if God wills” to the declaration of 
faith (against the Hashwlya, Mu'tazila, and Kharijites). 
iv. The relationship between belief ( iman ) and isldm 

393- 1_ 394-io 
394.11-401 ult. 

1. Different views which separate the two concepts 

2. Al-Maturidi’s position: Both terms mean the same 
thing, but explain its characteristics with different 
emphases. 


7.2 The Bipartite Nature of the Work 

A study of the K. aL-Tawhld on the basis of this outline confirms the aforemen¬ 
tioned impression: Its text is not entirely uniform; it is awkward at times and 
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also labored in its composition. This is a result of its combination of two differ¬ 
ent structural features in one text. 

The first of these features is the repetitions already listed above. They are 
particularly noticeable in the first quarter of the text (until page 110), the sec¬ 
tion in which teachings on God and creation are discussed. Even later, the 
presentation is not completely free of repetition, which often leads to the 
impression of a lack of continuity or at least a lack of redaction. 

The second feature is just as obvious, or perhaps even more so. The 
K. ai-Tawhld as a whole, despite some small quirks, is not confusing or disor¬ 
ganized by any means, but seems to be well-thought out from beginning to 
end and follow a unified plan: the larger thematic divisions (sections A-F) 
each occupy a specific place determined by their own inner logic, and are con¬ 
structed in an internally consistent way such that they can be understood inde¬ 
pendently of one another. 

Both structural elements (i.e., the book’s uneven attention to detail and 
its confident general organization) seem incongruous at first sight, which is 
precisely why they may be of key significance for our evaluation of the text. 
It stands to reason that the concurrence of these two features can help us 
draw conclusions about the nature of the text’s composition, and it would be 
well-founded to conclude that these two features correspond to two distinct 
phases in the genesis of the text. 

The unified schema of the K. al-Tawhld attests to the fact that we are dealing 
with a single text, and not a conglomerate of various treatises possibly com¬ 
piled by a student of al-Maturldl’s at a later time. This assertion might seem 
obvious, since the work has been transmitted as a fixed unity in its manuscript 
form, but given the various frictions present in the text, it must be emphasized 
again, especially since modern research has seen the thesis proposed that a 
later redactor was responsible for compiling the work. 6 

The repetitions in the text point to a different conclusion. They permit the 
hypothesis that the K. al-Tawhld was planned as a single work, but was not 
written in a single period. It is more probable that al-Maturldl worked for a 
long period of time on this comprehensive summa of his theological views. It 
is even likely that he was able to refer back to preparatory works that he had 
already written on different occasions (ones dealing with a particular theme or 
refuting a specific idea); such works then found a space in the comprehensive 
system of the finished product. This is a more plausible explanation as to why 
the book’s systematic layout nevertheless contains a number of repetitions 
and sections that are not quite related to one another. 


6 Cf. esp. Pessagno, “The Uses of Evil,’’ 6off. 
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Such an idea is, of course, nothing more than a hypothesis, but a number 
of other features would seem to make it more compelling: The text does in 
fact contain other indications that also suggest that it was composed in several 
drafts and stages. 

The most important criterion is the unusual use of introductory religious 
formulas, or doxologies. In Arabic books, standardized phrases such as the bas- 
mala or the hamdala are generally used only once as a prologue for the entire 
work. Al-Maturldl opens his K. al-Tawhld in this way as well , 7 but this is not the 
only opening phrase in the book; later, three subchapters of the text open with 
such doxologies, contrary to custom. The first occurrence is in the transition to 
the question of whether it is sinful for humans to reflect on why God created 
the world . 8 Such introductory formulas appear again at the commencement of 
argumentation against the “Dahrites” and Dualists . 9 And finally, there is a last 
doxology that opens the analysis of human actions . 10 

This would suggest that al-Maturidl is starting anew each time he makes 
such a transition to another topic. If our hypothesis so far is true, then each 
of these insertions marks the spot where one of his preparatory works (i.e., a 
smaller treatment of the topic written earlier), was incorporated into the lay¬ 
out of the K. al-Tawhld. The most interesting is the last of these breaks (i.e., the 
doxology on page 221), which not only signals a transition to the next theologi¬ 
cal topic at hand, but also signals the most important change in perspective for 
the entire text, effectively dividing the K. al-Tawhld into two “halves” of quite 
divergent characteristics. 

Up to page 221 of Kholeif’s edition, al-Maturidl handles the subject of God 
with all of its concomitants (A: God’s creation; B: God’s being; C: God’s rev¬ 
elation; D.I: God’s actions). After page 221, however, he turns to the topic of 
human beings (D.ii-iii: human actions; E: people’s sins; F: people’s belief). 
This suffices to demonstrate the presence of a decisive break in the text, since 
its most significant thematic change takes place there. 

The difference between the two sections of the K. al-Tawhld can also be 
illustrated in other ways. One has only to compare them with the texts writ¬ 
ten by the older Hanahte theologians of Transoxania. Such a comparison 
strengthens our newly-won impressions, and makes visible how the doxol¬ 
ogy on page 221 also represents a turning point in regard to al-Maturidi’s bond 
to the Hanahte tradition: All the topics discussed from that point on are 


7 Tawhid, 3.1-5 with an introductory basmala and hamdala ; a single concluding encomium 
is found on 401.8. 

8 Ibid., 96.17-20. 

9 Ibid., 110.9-12, where the section even begins with the word nabtadl’u (“we begin”). 

10 Ibid., 221.7-12. 
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common to older texts, from the letters to ‘Uthman al-Battl up to the K. al-Sawad 
al-a c zam. n This holds true as regards the description of human actions (with 
some restrictions), but it is even more evident in the parts where sin, punish¬ 
ment, and belief are discussed. All of these topics had already been discussed 
extensively in earlier texts, and formed the basis of long-standing doctrines 
that were more or less binding on a Hanahte theologian. Thus it cannot be 
surprising if al-Maturidl’s teachings in this second section do not sound new 
or original. Instead, they show how he based his positions on the ideas of his 
predecessors and took their views as a model. 

A survey of the first half of the K. al-Tawhld, however, gives a completely 
different impression. Although we find instances now and then of themes that 
have meeting points with older doctrinal works, e.g., the explanation of the 
Qur’anic representation of God 12 or certain aspects of how the attributes of the 
Creator should be conceived and interpreted , 13 these do not change the gen¬ 
eral perception that al-Maturldl is taking up thoroughly new questions here. 
Neither epistemological theory (in the book’s prolegomena) nor the created- 
ness of the world, nor even theology or prophethood were ever dealt with by 
the earlier Transoxanian Hanafites in a way which was systematic or that can 
even be closely compared to al-MaturldTs exposition in the K. al-Tawhld. 

The K. al-Tawhld is thus divided into two sections that are situated dif¬ 
ferently in the religious tradition of Transoxania. In the first, al-Maturldl 
embarked on new territory and was unique among his Hanahte colleagues in 
doing so; he elaborated on issues that had barely been discussed, and thus he 
needed to offer solutions where it seems no conceptual framework had been 
secured before him. In the second section, however, the theological terrain 
had long been established. It had guidelines on the basis of which Hanafites 
could orient themselves—indeed they had to, if they cared to be accepted at 
all within the school of Samarqand. Here al-Maturldl acted primarily to defend 
the prevailing positions of his school and only developed them further when it 
seemed appropriate to the circumstances. 

If this observation is correct, then it has even further consequences for the 
composition of the text. In a technical sense, each half of the K. al-Tawhld was 
likely to have been individually planned and worked out: As long as al-Maturldl 


11 It is interesting that the doxology does not come at the beginning of part D (i.e., on page 
215), but instead on page 221, after God’s actions and the themes of wisdom and provi¬ 
dence have been explained. This brings the second half of the K. al-Tawhid even closer to 
the earlier Hanahte texts since they do not discuss God’s actions, but do deal with every 
topic discussed starting from page 221 onward. 

12 Tawhid, 67.gff. 

13 Ibid., 44-iff. 
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was dealing with classical Hanafite themes, he could rely on a number of well- 
known older texts. When elaborating on newer themes, however, these sources 
helped little or not at all. In such cases he was compelled to forge new paths 
or seek out models from other theological schools. In fact, it can even be dem¬ 
onstrated that the entire first half of the K. al-Tawhld was conceived according 
to the formal models of treatises written by representatives of other sectarian 
affiliations. 

Such an idea might sound a bit bold, but it is actually not difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the type of text which our theologian must have had at hand while writ¬ 
ing his work. The sequence by which he proceeds in the book’s first half, from 
epistemology (the prolegomena), to discussion on the world (part A), to God 
(part B), and then prophethood (part C), corresponds precisely to a schema 
that we know from earlier kaldm. It is the method by which the Mu'tazilites 
articulated the first principle ( asl ) of their theology, the doctrine of tawhld, 
in regard to its choice of themes, sequence, and internal logic . 14 It may there¬ 
fore be assumed with great deal of likelihood that al-Maturidi had such a 
Mu'tazilite text in mind as he conceptualized his own exposition. It is even 
tempting to add yet another conclusion: that the possible text in discussion 
may not have only left an imprint on the format of the K. al-Tawhld, but even 
gave it its name, because it also bore the title K. al-Tawhld itself. 

The similarity in the layout used by al-Maturidi and the Mu'tazilites is clearest if 
the view is restricted to the first part of the K. al-Tawhld, (pages 3 to 221). The later dis¬ 
cussions that follow are much less precise in their layout and can only be juxtaposed 
with the four remaining Mu'tazilite usul with great effort. This is most achievable with 
the passage on the acts of human beings, where the second Mu'tazilite principle of 
1 adl can be seen. Part E (“sins and punishment”) and F (“belief”) mix talking points 
that belong to the third ( al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘ld) and fourth asl (al-manzila bayna al-man- 
zilatayn). As for the fifth principle (al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar), which 
treats the issue of political leadership and the nature of community, one may only look 
for it in vain in the K. al-Tawhld. Hence al-Maturidi did not construct his entire work 
according to the schema of the usul al-khamsa, although there can be no doubt that he 
knew the schema quite well. 

The idea that the textual model which al-Maturidi followed also had the term 
tawhld in its title is merely a hypothesis. But what speaks in favor of this idea is the fact 
that the title K. al-Tawhld was often used by the early Mu'tazila. Dirar b. ‘Amr wrote a 
book with this name, as did Mu'ammar, and al-Nazzam (van Ess 1991-96, vol. 3,261 and 
270), and Muhammad b. Shabib, to whom al-Maturidi is certainly indebted. 


14 The most informative overview of what the Mu'tazilites discussed under the term 
“tawhld!’ as well as their other four principles is still Nyberg, ei 1 , “Mu'tazila,” vol. 3, 854ft 
Cf. also Gardet and Anawati, 1526 and D. Gimaret, “Mu'tazila,” ei 2 , vol. 7, 787!!. 
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Now the objection could certainly be made that we know too little about the 
treatment of tawkld by the Mu'tazilites to come to these far-reaching types of 
conclusions. Such a hypothesis of literary dependency certainly entails signifi¬ 
cant imponderables; the early Mu'tazilite texts that would enable us to assert 
the same schema are all lost, and thus our image of the usuL al-khamsa is based 
primarily on texts written after al-Maturidi’s lifetime. 15 Another problem also 
faces us: later Mu'tazilite authors evidently altered their original literary model 
such that the form which we presuppose for al-Maturidi’s time had already 
gone out of use. 16 

Such considerations are worrying but they can be assuaged to a great extent. 
Fortunately, we have access to theological works from other religions which 
can be referred to for comparison. Written in Iraq in the ninth and early tenth 
century ce, they are also imprinted by Mu'tazilite kalam to such an extent that 
they can serve as a mirror of their themes and polemics 17 as well as their con¬ 
ceptual framework. 

Two of the pertinent texts for this purpose are from Jewish theology, which 
is long known to have come under the influence of the Mu'tazilites early on. 18 
We are dealing here with the famous K. ai-Amanat wa-L-i’tiqadat by Sa'adya 
Gaon (d. 942 ce) and the ‘Ishrun maqala by Dawud b. Marwan al-Muqammis 
(ca. 900 ce), which have only recently been published and studied. Both 
have already proven useful for us in categorizing al-Maturidi’s critique of the 


15 This is also true for the presentation given by Nyberg. It must be kept in mind that this 
was not a study of a specifically dated text, but rather a summary of the general under¬ 
standing of the five principles. 

16 See the examples in Gardet and Anawati (i53ff.). A decisive change that took place over 
time relates to the place where prophethood was discussed in the sequence of topics. 
In early texts (from the third/ninth century), prophethood still constitutively belonged 
to the asl on tawlud, as the fourth theme after epistemology, the structure of the world, 
and the description of God. The parallels in Jewish and Christian theology, which are 
discussed presently, show this clearly and this schema is repeated in al-Maturidi’s K. 
at-Tawhid. This method was already archaic by al-Maturidi’s time; by his time, prophet¬ 
hood seems to have been separated from theology and to have been discussed only much 
later in an ancillary section. Cf., for example, al-Ash‘arI’s K. al-Luma ' or the Mujarrad 
maqalat al-Ash’an by Ibn Furak. We lack corresponding contemporary sources of the 
Mu'tazila, but in their later works from the fifth/eleventh century we also no longer find 
prophethood in the context of tawlud'. cf., for example, the Mughnl of ‘Abd al-Jabbar or 
the K al-Majmu'fil-muhit bi-l-takllf of Ibn Mattawayh. Thus al-Maturldl stands within an 
earlier tradition; this further demonstrates his dependence on earlier models. 

17 Cf. above, i77f. 

18 For a general discussion, see Simon and Simon, 37ffi, and Julius Guttmann, Die Philosophie 
desJudentums (Munich, 1933), 6gff. 
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Dualists and “Dahrlya;” they likewise help us now in our attempts to histori¬ 
cally contextualize the first half of the K. al-Tawhld. 

In brief, the decisive point afforded by such a comparison is that the first 
four main themes which al-Muqammis and Sa'adya discuss correspond pre¬ 
cisely with the issues that al-Maturldl discusses in the K. al-Tawhld from page 
3 to 2ii (i.e., till the end of part C). In addition, these themes are conceptually 
unified; this may be explained by the fact that they are a reflection of the first 
asl of the Mu'tazila, the teaching of tawhld, with all of its implications. 


Sections 1-2 
Sections 3-6 
Sections 7-12 (start) 
Section 12 (end-14) 


Division of the ’Ishrun maqala 

(Beginning of the text up to section 14) 19 

Epistemology 

Composition of the world 

God 

Prophethood and transmission 


Introduction 
Section 1 
Section 2 
Section 3 


Division of the Kitab al-A manat wa-l-Ttiqdddt 

(Beginning of the text up to section 3) 20 

Epistemology 

Createdness of the world 

God 

Revelation and prophethood 


A third text adds to this comparison. This one is not by a Jewish author, but 
from a Jacobite Christian, Moses bar Kepha (d. 903 ce ). Moses also lived in Iraq 
and was a longtime bishop of Mosul. We have a whole series of his books, all 
written in Syriac. One of these works is an extensive Hexaemeron commentary 
in five volumes, 21 where Moses uses all the scientific facts of his time to explain 
the Bible’s description of creation. He does not restrict himself to this alone; 
the text also contains a prologue (described as Book 1) in which an outline of 
Christian dogma is given. This section is highly interesting for our purposes, 
since the manner in which Moses bar Kepha explains epistemology, the creat¬ 
edness of the world, the Creator, and prophethood clearly shows that, in regard 
to doctrinal exposition, he was deeply influenced by the Mu'tazilite theology 
of his time. 


19 Cf. al-Muqammis, 44-271. 

20 Cf. Sa’adya Gaon, 1-145/3-179 of Rosenblatt’s translation. 

21 Cf. Baumstark, 28if. The text, as already mentioned, has not been edited, but is only avail¬ 
able in a German translation by Lorenz Schlimme (Der Hexaemeronkommentar). 
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I have discussed the text elsewhere in more detail; 22 there more information 
can be found on the author, his works, and the relationship between Christian 
and Islamic theology in his time. However, it is appropriate to present the struc¬ 
ture of the first book of the Hexaemeron commentary here because it contains, 
as can be seen, striking parallels to the layout of our K at-Tawhld. This simi¬ 
larity, as indicated earlier, can most likely be explained by assuming that both 
al-Maturidl and Moses bar Kepha were dependent on a Mu'tazilite model. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAEMERON COMMENTARY 
BY MOSES BAR KEPHA (BOOK i) 23 


Prolegomena: Epistemology 

i 1 The sources of knowledge: belief in revealed transmission; the senses, 

rational distinction, and examination. 


A. THE WORLD 

i 2(a) The temporality and createdness of the material world 


B. GOD 

i 2(b) God’s existence 

i 3 God’s unity 

i 4 God’s eternality 

i 5 God’s unlimited nature (i.e., God is not in a place) 

i 6 God’s unknowability 24 

i 7 The immutability of God; therein: allegorical interpretation of anthropo¬ 

morphic descriptions from the Old Testament, e.g., “God sits,” “God’s 
throne,” "God sees” 

[i 8-i o: Considerations on the trinity and the Bible] 

i li Different theoretical theses on the origins of the world 

i i 2 Against those who profess the eternity of the world (Aristotle and Proclus) 25 


22 See Rudolph, “Christliche Bibelexegese und mu'tazilitische Theologie. Der Fall des Moses 
bar Kepha (gest. 903 n. Chr.),’’ Oriens 34 (1994): 299-313. 

23 My summary is based on the translation which Schlimme published as Der 
Hexaemeronkommentar, 92-182. The chapter division (1 1-50) is his, I added the division 
in the prolegomena. 

24 Cf. Tawlud, B.1.1.: the “otherness” of the Creator. 

25 Cf. B.V.2.: the “Dahrlya,” especially B.V.2.6., where Aristotle is also refuted. 
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( cont.) 


STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAEMERON COMMENTARY 
BY MOSES BAR KEPHA (BOOK i) 


i 13 Against those who profess the eternity of material (“old pagans”) 26 

1 14 Against those who profess the five primordial principles (Bardesanes) 

1 15 Against those who profess the two primordial principles (Mani) 

1 16 Conclusion: The one God is the originator of creation 

[1 17-18: On the necessity and significance of names] 

1 19 What does the creation point toward? The existence of God and some of 

His attributes such as omnipotence, wisdom, and providence. 27 

[1 20-21: Meaning and origin of the word “world”] 

1 22 Refutation of the Sophists and their objections to the view of creatio ex 

nihilo 

[1 23: How could God create the world so quickly?] 

1 24 Why did God create the world as something sensory and transitory? So 

that people could draw their own conclusions from the world which was 
created in this way. 28 

1 25 Why did God create the world in time? Because He freely created it. 29 

1 26 Did God create the world in the way which His power allowed? No, 

because His power is immeasurable. 30 

1 27 Did God possess power and knowledge before the creation? Yes, since He 

possesses them eternally. 31 

[1 28-29: Did God create in time?] 

1 30 God’s eternal foreknowledge 


26 Cf. the ashab al-hayula in the K. al-Tawhld (as above, i4gng). 

27 Cf. B.i. discussion b.: deducing that which is unseen from that which is seen. 

28 Cf. B.iv.3. argument with al-Najjar on God’s wisdom and providence, especially B.iv.3.1.: 

on the question of why God created the world. 

29 Cf. B.u.1.1.: God’s unrestricted choice. 

30 Cf. B.ii.1.2.: God’s power. 

31 Cf. B.ii.1.2. and 1.3.: God’s power and knowledge. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAEMERON COMMENTARY 
BY MOSES BAR KEPHA (BOOK 1) 


C. PROPHETHOOD 

[1 31-33: The circumstances of the revelation to Moses] 

1 34 Proofs for Moses’ prophethood 

1 35-37 Definition and description of prophethood in general 
1 38 Proofs for Moses’ prophethood 

[139: Why Moses did not speak on the reason for creation] 


D. GOD 

1 40 Why did God create the creation? 

[1 41-45: On the Pentateuch of Moses, the translation of the Old 
Testament, and the sequence of creation] 

1 46 Against the philosophers: God is also the creator of the four elements. 32 

[1 47-50: Questions on the Old Testament, especially the Book of 
Genesis] 


7 Possible Sources 

On the basis of our considerations so far a few conclusions can be established in 
order to properly assess al-MaturldTs theology. It has been demonstrated that 
he referred to various older models in organizing his concepts, especially in the 
first part of the K. al-Tawkld, which is recognizably dependent on a Mu'tazilite 
textual model. This last insight, however, certainly has its limits. Although we 
may say with a great deal of confidence which type of text al-Maturidl must 
have worked with, we still do not know the specific work to which he owes 
such essential directives for the organization of his own book. 

In order to approach this question, or indeed the sources of the K. al-Tawhid 
at all, yet another further consideration is in order. But from the beginning 
we must bear in mind a rather large qualification. Whatever we would like to 
presume of al-MaturldTs sources, and regardless of the type of acquaintance 


3 2 Cf. the ashab al-taba‘i‘ in the K. al-Tawhid. 
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we might presume him to have with the theological literature of the time, 
most of our speculations cannot be proven; almost all kalam texts of the third/ 
ninth century are lost to us, as is unfortunately also the case with the majority 
of the texts that we will presently discuss. In the face of such conditions, our 
prospects are limited. We can only attempt to demonstrate a relationship 
between certain parts of the K. al-Tawhid and the ideas of earlier authors and 
see whether book titles have been attributed to them on themes relevant to 
our study. Actual proof, only to be had by a comparative study of the texts 
themselves, is ruled out; thus almost all conclusions that we may formulate on 
the sources of the K. al-Tawhid are hypothetical in nature. 

Nevertheless, the book’s last chapter is a notable exception, as previously 
mentioned. We do have access to the earlier Hanahte texts from Transoxania, 
and we have depended on them to recognize the bipartite foundations of 
al-Maturldl’s work. Our theologian clearly used these as sources for his presen¬ 
tation, and this can be proved for several parts of the K. al-Tawhid. 

Although limited in extent, the influence of these texts in the passages is 
detectable where the divine attributes are explained 33 or those where the 
Qur’an’s depiction of God, i.e., “God’s sitting on the throne” and the visio beati- 
hca are discussed; 34 the early Hanahtes did not have elaborate theories about 
these, but had definitive views of the type found in the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam in 
particular, the tenor of which was replicated by al-Maturldl. 35 

His dependence on this Hanahte tradition becomes much more prevalent 
in the second half of the K. al-Tawhid. 36 There we find a series of classical 
themes dealt with extensively over the preceding centuries by that school, so 
it is entirely understandable if we discover that al-Maturldl was indebted to 
the teachings of his predecessors. Moreover, he has no intention of denying 
his dependence on that tradition; he explicitly cites Abu Hanlfa several times 
when discussing human capacity to act, 37 the origin of Irja ’, 38 as well as argu¬ 
mentation with the Qadarites 39 and the Kharijites. 40 He gives no detail about 
the great Kufan, only indicating what Abu Hanlfa is supposed to have thought, 


33 Tawhid, 38.1-49.13, i.e., chapter B.11.1. and B.11.2 of our outline. 

34 Ibid., 67.9-85 ult., i.e., B.m. 

35 Cf. K. ai-Sawad sections 11,35 and 36 on the divine attributes, section 46 on God’s throne, 
and section 30 on the visio beatifica. 

36 I.e., in sections D-F. 

37 Tawhid, 263.4b 

38 Ibid., 382.19ft 

39 Ibid., 303.15ft. 

40 Ibid., 369.21ft 
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but the little there is still allows us to recognize that he is citing the K. al-’Alim 41 
of Abu Muqatil al-Samarqandi as well as the Fiqh absat 42 of Abu Mutf. 

Al-Maturidi thus knew the texts analyzed in the first part of our study first¬ 
hand. Although this sheds light on the literary models he acquainted himself 
with for particular topics, the broader question of his textual sources is still 
not solved, and has only just been asked. We still lack clues on large sections of 
the K. aL-Tawhld for which we must assume he was working with sources from 
outside the Hanafite tradition. 

The next step then leads us beyond the Transoxanian tradition. It is appro¬ 
priate now to consider once more how great the influence that al-Maturidi’s 
theological opponents had on him. So far we have only discussed those theolo¬ 
gians who were explicitly named in the K. aL-Tawhld and specified which among 
them can be seen as actual adversaries of our mutakaUim. Any such argumen¬ 
tation, however, did not occur on an abstract and inconceivable plane; these 
were disagreements on specific theses advocated in specific works. It is rea¬ 
sonable then to seek out the reverberations of such works in the K. aL-Tawhld. 
This in turn raises the question of whether or not certain parts of al-Maturldl’s 
book were planned and elaborated in conscious argumentation with a specific 
“adversarial” work—which may also have been one of the sources he relied on. 

One exemplary instance of such a case is the discussion with Ibn al-Rawandl. 
Its thematic structure is clearly lineated and it is situated very conspicuously in 
the K aL-Tawhld: Ibn al-Rawandl is mentioned for the first time on page 187, 43 
and from that point on, he accompanies al-Maturldl’s discussions continu¬ 
ously up to page 202, where a final discussion of one of his doctrines occurs. 44 
This suffices to make the described passage (186.10-202; i.e., chapter C.11. in our 
outline) appear as a textual unit, but two further indications, also strengthen 
this impression. First, the author does not mention any other theologian in this 
section as an authority. Second, the entire presentation is closed and revolves 
around a single problem; the demonstration of the necessity of prophethood, 
or (in another formulation) the credibility of those who affirm it. Al-Maturidi 
achieves this by recapitulating Ibn al-Rawandl’s arguments point by point (in 
his argumentation against Abu Tsa 1 -Warraq) on this theme. 


41 Cf. ibid., 369.21ft with K. al-’Alim, section 36 (discussion with Kharijites on the under¬ 
standing of sins) and Tawhid, 382.19ft with al-’Alim, section 28 (on the origin of irjaf). 

42 Cf. Tawhid, 263^. with Fiqh absat, 43.5-7 (on the capacity to act) and Tawhid, 303.15ft 
with Fiqh absat, 43.7ft (discussion with a Qadarite). 

43 Tawhid, 187.9. 

44 The name is cited for the last time on Tawhid, 199.17, but the teaching presented there 
ends at 202.8. 
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In brief, we can conclude that this is nothing other than the reworking of 
a text by Ibn al-Rawandl. This thesis is also strengthened by the existence of 
other sources that inform us that Ibn al-Rawandl occupied himself with this 
issue. He wrote a K. Ithbdt al-rusul as well as a K. al-Akhbar wa-l-radd ‘ala man 
abtala al-tawatur 45 Even the more well-known K. al-Zumurrud, also available 
in fragments, may have been dedicated to the same issue. 46 It is probable then, 
that al-Maturldl had one of these works in front of him as he wrote this sec¬ 
tion of his K. al-Tawhld. And what he wrote himself was indebted to his choice 
of model to such a great extent that we can still discern it behind his own 
teachings. 

The example of Ibn al-Rawandl is not an isolated case. The manner in which 
al-Maturldl draws from the writings of Muhammad b. Shablb also suggests 
that he was familiar with a specific work of his and utilized it, to a certain 
extent, en bloc. In his case we find the same phenomenon as mentioned above: 
He is cited in the K. al-Tawhld in a well delineated section where his name 
is regularly mentioned (121-176, with an addition at 210), 47 and what is cited 
consistently deals with the same theological issues. These passages where 
al-Maturldl refers to Ibn Shablb are predominantly dedicated to the refutation 
of disbelievers, starting with the "Dahrites,” then the Skeptics and the Dualists 
(Manichaeans, Daysanites, Marcionites, Zoroastrians) in a comprehensive 
presentation 48 and ending with a critique of Christianity. 49 It thus follows that 
Ibn Shablb was likely the doxographic source on all these groups. An impres¬ 
sion like the one we garnered of Ibn al-RawandTs influence on al-Maturldl is 
again at hand: namely, that an entire section of the K. al-Tawhld can chiefly be 
seen as a theological contention dependent on a specific literary model (110.8- 
176.4; i.e., chapter B.v. of our outline; as well as 210.11-215; i.e., chapter C.111.3). 

There is a distinction to be made between these two examples, however. In 
this case we cannot point to a relevant title of Ibn Shablb’s works dealing with 
the teachings of other religions. The tradition only knows one of his books, a 


45 Both titles are named in Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist ; cf. Johann Fiick, “Some hitherto 
Unpublished Texts on the Mu'tazilite Movement from Ibn al-Nadims Kitab al-Fihrist,” in 
Professor Muhammad Shafi' Presentation Volume, ed. S.M. Abdallah (Lahore, 1955), 72, as 
well as the translation of the Fihrist by Dodge, 422b See also Madelung, Review of Kitab 
al-Tawhld, 150, and Frank, Review of Kitab al-Tawhld, 55. On his list of works see van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 6, 433ff. 

46 This is van Ess’ view in particular, Une lecture, i6n3. 

47 Specifically Tawhld, i23.i2ffi, 126-135,137-141 and so on till 171.7; along with these is 210.18, 
which is actually related thematically to the previous citations. 

48 Ibid., 121.5-176.7. 

49 Ibid., 210.11-215.3; the indebtedness to Ibn Shablb is indicated on 210.18. 
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Kltdb al-Tawhid, which seems to have been highly acclaimed. 50 This does not 
argue against our hypothesis, since a detailed refutation of disbelievers could 
certainly fit into the scope of a book entitled K. al-Tawhid, as al-Maturidi’s own 
text proves well enough. Even if this is not the case, the postulated source in 
question nevertheless must have been written by Ibn Shabib. 

Both examples allow for a comparison, in that they indicate the same work¬ 
ing method: In both cases, an older text was integrated into the K. aL-Tawhld, 
al-Maturidl partly summarizing the ideas of its author, but more so comment¬ 
ing on and reworking them into his own paradigm. If this holds true in the case 
of Ibn Shabib as well as Ibn al-Rawandl, then it is reasonable to presume that 
the same process was undertaken with other theological opponents. And there 
are in fact signs that all his major adversaries whom we listed above can be 
brought in connection with one (or several) clearly delineated passages from 
the K. aL-Tawhld. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi for instance, the IsmaTlI Neoplatonist, 
must be behind pages 93.1 to 96.16 (chap. B.iv. 2.). There the IsmaTlI doctrine 
is described and vehemently attacked. Al-Maturldl’s acquaintance with the 
doctrine is so exact and so surprisingly up to date that only an original work, 
presumably al-Nasafi’s K. al-Mahsul , 51 can have been his point of reference. 

The case is comparable to that of al-Najjar, the Hanafite from Rayy. His name 
is repeated continually throughout the K. aL-Tawhld ; 52 however, two sections 
may be identified as being specifically dedicated to his views: The first of these 
is in pages 96.17-101 ult., where God’s wisdom and providence are explained 
by means of various examples and for which al-Najjar’s K. al-Lutf wa-L-ta’yld 
may have been the basis. 53 After this come pages 263.14-264.12 (cf. also 265.15- 
18), where the human capacity to act ( istita’a) is the focus; al-Najjar was well 
known to have had his own stance on this issue, 54 and this is reflected in such 
works as the K. al-Istita’a as well as the K. al- 7 /a/ fll-istita c a . 55 

This brings us finally to al-Ka‘bI, the great Mu'tazilite and al-Maturldl’s chief 
opponent. His case is naturally somewhat different, since al-Maturidl did not 


50 Ibn al-Murtada, 71.9; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 6, 338, also names treatises on other themes. 
But he himself grants that these treatises may have been parts of a more extensive 
K. al-Tawhid (Theologie, vol. 4,125). 

51 On the K. al-Mahsul cf. Poonawala, 42b 

52 Besides the places named here, he is also mentioned in Taw hid, 120.13ft (as one name 
among others) and in 321-324, where al-Najjar is defended against attacks from the 
Mu'tazilites; furthermore his doctrine sometimes also plays a role even when his name is 
not explicitly given. 

53 Ibn al-Nadim, 179.-2; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 6,377 (no. 12). 

54 Cf. van Ess, “Dirar h. ‘Amr,” 58. 

55 Ibn al-Nadim, 179.22!. and 179.26; van Ess, Theologie, vol. 6, 377 (nos. 14 and 15). 
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argue with him on individual themes, but on a foundational level. However, 
the many places in which we find his name in the K al-Tawhld, are not just 
scattered throughout the book, but can actually be described as units dedi¬ 
cated to specific issues. In the first half of the text, al-Ka'bl is only mentioned 
in the sections on the world (11.5-17.4; i.e., section A), 56 and the section on 
God’s attributes and the description of God in the Qur’an (38.1-85 ult.; i.e., B.11. 
and B.iii). 57 In the second half, however, his figure becomes a considerable 
stumbling block. This is true in regard to all teachings on human actions (215- 
323; i.e., part D) as well as the issue of sin and punishment (323-373; i.e., part 
E). 58 It is evident that al-Maturldl had to defend his own Hanafite convictions 
on these topics against the incisive objections of this Mu'tazilite theologian, 
and his persistent discussion with al-Ka‘bI can only be the result of a detailed 
acquaintance with his adversary’s texts. It follows that this likely took place 
in conversation with one of al-Ka‘bI’s main works, such as the famous ‘Uyun 
al-masa’il , 59 if not as a refutation of several works altogether. 

All this demonstrates that al-Maturldl was steeped in the theological litera¬ 
ture of the time, but it also shows that he was dependent to a considerable 
extent on the textual models in front of him. In this respect we are justified in 
returning to an earlier question (this time slightly modified); namely, which 
of the authors just mentioned (or more precisely, which text) could have 
been the formal model that al-Maturldl followed in the first half of his 
K. al-Tawhld Aside from specific discussions with opponents (such as al-Najjar, 
Ibn al-Rawandl, etc.) this section does display formal unity. It must then—in 
regard to its structure and layout—also have had a unified model from which 
it worked. After all that has been said about the dependency on a Mu'tazilite 
tawhld schema, the original can only have been a Mu'tazilite text. 

The answer to this question is again only speculative, but it stands to reason 
given our considerations up till now. If one of the texts named above, then the 
K. al-Tawhld by Muhammad b. Shablb deserves to be mentioned. Ibn Shablb’s 
book was the only book cited above with tawhld explicitly mentioned as a 
theme. Furthermore it enjoyed the reputation in its time as “an excellent book” 
on tawhld . 60 It is thus reasonable to presume that it was the formal model for 
the first half of al-Maturldl’s K. al-Tawhld. This means that Ibn Shablb served 
al-Maturldl in two ways: as a doxographical source for his argumentation with 


56 Cf. Tawhld, 16.17. 

57 In detail, ibid., 49.15ft., 60.3ft, 75.2ft, 82-85. 

58 In detail, ibid., 236-256, 266-286,294-303, 307-314, 316-319, 343-360. 

59 Cf. Sayyid, 48 (no. 20). 

60 Ibn al-Murtada, 71.9. 
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disbelievers (noil.), and as a formal model from which the entire structure of 
theology was treated, in its sequencing and main themes. 

This relationship, as said, cannot be proven, but there are two indications 
that support this view: 

a) As we saw above, the first half of the K. al-Tawhld does not follow just any model 
(i.e., one irrespective of chronology) in order to answer questions on tawhld, but 
a model that must have been older. This requirement is best satisfied by Ibn 
Shablb since, as al-Nazzam’s student, he fits into the milieu of the first half of the 
third/ninth century. 

b) The epistemology section that al-Maturidi presents at the beginning of his 
teachings ( Tawhld , 4.5-11.4) reveals certain archaic traits. It is based exclusively 
on the tripartite nature of knowledge acquisition (senses/transmission/reason) 
and does not mention the later distinction between "necessary” and "acquired” 
knowledge, which had long been present among the Mn'tazilites of his genera¬ 
tion, such as al-Jubba’T (see Frank 1974, i42n26, and my own, "Ratio und Uberlief- 
erung” [1992], n37). Furthermore, al-Ka'bi’s definition of knowledge (‘ilm) and 
deduction ( istidlal ), which were of general interest in kalam (cf. van Ess 1966, 72 
and 244), are not yet mentioned by al-Maturidi. This again suggests an older 
Mu'tazilite source, and Ibn Shablb is, again, a reasonable choice. 

In sum, our considerations on al-Maturidl’s possible sources give the following 
image: 


PART 1 (BEGINNING-215.3; 221.5) 61 


Structure 

11.5-17.4 

38.1- 49-13 

38.1- 85 ult. 
67-9-85 ult. 

93.1- 96.16 


Ibn Shablb, K. al-Tawhid 
al-Ka'bl, ‘Uyun al-masd’il (?) 

Older Hanafite texts (esp. the K. al-Sawad al-a‘zam) 
al-Ka'bi, ‘Uyun al-masd’U (?) 

Older Hanafite texts (esp. the K. al-Sawad al-a'zam) 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, K. al-Mahsul (?) 


61 The first part, strictly speaking, ends at Tawhld, 215 (with the conclusion on the teachings 
of prophethood), the second begins at page 221 (with an explanation of human actions, 
and in particular with the doxology on that page). The section of text in between is a tran¬ 
sition in which al-Maturidl’s conception of God’s actions is summarized again. If much in 
this passage reminds us of previous discussions (esp. ibid., 96.17-101 ult.), it can be seen as 
a summary of part I, which is primarily a discussion of God. 
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( cont.) 


96.17-101 ult. 
110.8-176.5 

186.10- 202.5 

210.11- 215.3 

al-Najjar, K. al-Lutf wa-l-ta’yid (?) 

Ibn Shabib, K. al-Tawhid 

Ibn al-Rawandi, K. Ithbat al-rusul or K. al-Akhbarwa-l-radd \ala 

man abtala al-tawatur or K al-Zumurrud 

Ibn Shabib, K. al-Tawhid 


PART 11 (221.6-END) 

221.6-END 

Older Hanafite texts (esp. the K al-'Alim wa-l-muta’allim and the 


K. al-Fiqh al-absat) 

221.6-373.5 

al-Ka'bi, ‘ Uyun al-masail (?) 

263.14-264.12 

al-Najjar, K. al-Istita’a or K al-TlalJtl-istita’a (cf. 265.15-18) 


The results assembled here are not conclusive in nature, but must remain 
hypothetical as long as further verification on a wider textual basis is not pos¬ 
sible. At the same time, the principle behind these hypotheses remains valid, 
since, regardless of which sources al-Maturidi actually used in each case, it is 
still true that he remained extraordinarily committed to the literary models at 
hand. 

This is the most important result of the present section. It illustrates to us 
al-Maturidl’s methods and how he worked on the basis of older texts for each 
distinct theme. This conclusion also helps us in another way; it enables us to 
answer a series of questions that have often been posed in regard to the redac¬ 
tion of the K al-Tawhid. 

For instance, the noteworthy fact that the text contains several doxological 
sections may now be explained; these elements of the text point to reworkings 
of other original sources. We can also explain why al-Maturidi takes up and dis¬ 
cusses several themes repeatedly; this is to be expected if one considers that the 
textual substrata of his discussion changes while he allows himself to depend 
heavily on their development of ideas. What is more, this understanding of his 
methodology allows us to reach another conclusion concerning the content 
of al-Maturidl’s theology, which in turn leads us to the subject of the follow¬ 
ing chapter. As we will show there, al-Maturidi was reoccurringly indebted to 
different models while working out theological doctrine. Sometimes his theol¬ 
ogy bears the unmistakable imprint of his contentions with al-Ka‘bI; in other 
cases it is clearly under the influence of Ibn al-Rawandl or al-Najjar. This is not 
surprising, given our previous considerations; it is in fact a logical outcome 
of al-Maturidl’s methods, further underlining his formulation of positions on 
particular theological topics in contention with specific antecedents. 





CHAPTER 8 


An Outline of al-Matundi’s Teachings 


Prolegomena: Epistemology 

The K. al-Tawhld begins, as we have seen, with an discussion of epistemologi¬ 
cal questions. 1 Therein, al-Maturldl explains why people follow numerous false 
beliefs and heresies and then clarifies which pathways of knowledge should 
be tread instead so that all the correct insights of religion can ultimately be 
attained. He presents his alternatives confidently, and as expected, displays an 
optimistic perspective on what can possibly be known. He does not discuss, for 
example, whether or not there are, in fact, proofs for the truth of a particular 
religion; that they exist is supposed to be certain. 2 It is only a matter of how 
they are to be found and what can prevent people from knowing them. 

Al-Maturldl arrives at the latter—i.e., the cause of all error—very quickly. It 
is the widespread phenomenon of belief based on authority ( taqild ), the incli¬ 
nation of so many to latch onto one or another intellectual or religious figure 
without actually understanding or even fathoming the bases of their views. 
The consequence of this is that by now every sect and orientation has found 
its adherents. This is also to blame for the persistence of these devotees in their 
adoption of deviant teachings and their belief that they are in the sole posses¬ 
sion of the truth. 3 

Whoever frees himself of taqild, however, recognizes the criteria that will 
help him arrive at the proper doctrine. Such a person knows, namely, that 
among the many preachers who purport to possess religious truths, one must 
be located who does not merely make claims but also proves his teachings with 
convincing arguments. 4 We have the means at our disposal to carry out this 
rather difficult task because humans have access to three methods that make 
them capable of differentiating between truth and falsehood: the senses (ftydn 
as a pars pro toto) which we share with all living beings; inquiry ( nazar ) with 


1 Tawhld, 3.6-11.4; cf. the French paraphrase by Vajda, “Autour,” 174-179; for a detailed discus¬ 
sion of al-Maturidi’s epistemology cf. Ceric, 63-106, and Daccache, 81-179. 

2 Cf. Tawhld, 3.12k: ilia an yakuna li-ahadin .. .hujjatu ‘aqlin...wa burhanun.. .fa huwa 
al-muhiqqu. 

3 Ibid., 3.6-11; on the critique of taqild, cf. also 59.13, 95.6,111.14,123.8,168.8,168.15,197.2, 223.5, 
363-19. 

4 Ibid., 3.11-4.4. 
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our own intellect ( c aql ); and transmission ( sam’/akhbar ), in as much as it can 
be secured. 5 These never cease to help us find the answers to secular ques¬ 
tions, and as such can also be of use in matters of religion, though certainly the 
importance of the senses retreats somewhat while rational inquiry and trans¬ 
mission carry a weightier role. 6 

What al-Maturidi presents here is not conceptually new, and I have treated 
it in more detail elsewhere. 7 Thus it suffices at this point to emphasize again 
what can be described as the two characteristic features of his epistemology. 
First, al-Maturidi is dependent on older Mu'tazilite models, since he knows a 
tripartite schemata for obtaining knowledge, but not the bipartite classifica¬ 
tion of necessary ( darurl ) and acquired ( muktasab) knowledge which came 
to prominence with al-Jubba’L Second, our theologian distinguishes himself 
by leaving people a relatively large degree of freedom for rational speculation 
to act. The intellect is said to be capable of proving the existence of God from 
His creation and of knowing what good and bad acts are. This greatly distin¬ 
guishes al-Maturidi’s epistemology from that of al-Ash'ari, who did not give 
human thought a comparable type of autonomy and fundamentally restricted 
the priority of the intellect in favor of transmission. 

The consequences that follow from this epistemological framework are 
important for our subsequent examinations because they essentially deter¬ 
mine the form in which al-Maturidi argues and demonstrates his arguments. 
Indeed, he does not restrict himself to mentioning his epistemological founda¬ 
tions only once, as in the introduction to the K. ai-Tawhld. On the contrary, he 
is concerned with reiterating these principles explicitly when he states that a 
certain argument is based on the impressions of the senses, rational inferences, 
or statements of transmission (especially the Qur’an, seldom the hadlth). 

This makes his discourse admittedly cumbersome at times. Furthermore, 
as we will soon see, his categorization of arguments into one of three catego¬ 
ries does not work in all cases. But this resolute application of method cre¬ 
ates a noticeable result overall: It leads al-Maturidi to secure his theological 
views, when possible, on multiple epistemological grounds. This means that in 
regard to almost all the details of his theological doctrine, we are told why they 
are acceptable from the intellect as well as from transmission, and if possible 
also from the perspective of the senses. 8 Our theologian thus adheres to the 
principles of his introductory statements throughout the course of his work, 


5 Ibid., 7.1-11.4. 

6 Ibid., 4.5-6 ult 

7 Rudolph, “Ratio und Uberlieferung.” 

8 For specific examples, cf. Rudolph, “Ratio und Uberlieferung,” 84f. 
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which is advantageous to the reader, since a clearly organized argumentation 
awaits—even if the premises upon which the demonstration of proofs operate 
are not always proven, but taken for granted. 


8.1 The World 

8.1.1 The Contingency of the World 

8.1.1.1 Al-Maturidi’s Proofs 

The first litmus test for the method just mentioned is a theme which always 
acts as an opener for the presentation of kalam texts: the proof that the sen¬ 
sible world that surrounds us may not be conceived of as an eternal universe, 
but rather as a contingent product of a Creator, created in time. 9 It was com¬ 
monplace for a mutakallim to claim this, but al-Maturidl nevertheless makes 
the effort to secure it intellectually and prove it painstakingly, since all of his 
further views on the role of the Creator and the role of humanity are based on 
these premises. Furthermore, he also needed to irrefutably prove the created- 
ness of the world in order to be well-prepared for the confrontation with the 
“Dahriya,” i.e., those who taught that the universe was eternal. 

The repertoire of arguments he presents is accordingly wide in scope. It 
incorporates all three of the mentioned epistemological pathways, a fact that 
al-Maturidl himself points out with visible satisfaction. 10 Transmission says 
clearly that the world must be created; * I 11 the senses confirm it, 12 and the intel¬ 
lect can demonstrate it with irrefutable arguments. 13 Whoever claims in the 
face of these findings that this thesis is doubtful or unproven must then either 
be obstinate or a fool. 

The series of arguments that our theologian assembles is not exactly linear, 
but is interrupted at times by opponents’ objections, and in turn, his refuta¬ 
tions against said objections. Nevertheless, the manner in which he proves his 
theses displays a largely coherent and internally consistent approach. In order 
to navigate our way through al-Maturidi’s thought, we will present these theses 


9 This topic is at the focus of Daccache’s book on al-Maturidl (cf. especially 181-334); cf. also 
Ceric, 108-141. 

I o Tawhid, ii.6f.: al-dalll... huwa shahadat al-wujuhi al-thalathati allatl dhakarna min subul 

al- ‘ilm bi-l-ashya’. 

II Ibid., 11.7: fa-amma al-khabar... 

Ibid., 11.17: wa ‘ilm al-hiss ... 

Ibid., 12.16: wa ‘ala dhalika tariq ‘ilm al-istidlal... 


12 

13 
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here fully, illustrating his procedures step-by-step as he simultaneously tackles 
issues from multiple perspectives. 

First argument: God Fiimself has revealed to us (in the Qur’an) that Fie is the 
Creator of all things (khdliqu kuLLi shay‘in). This revelation has been transmit¬ 
ted to us in reliable ways (Tawhld, 11.7-9). 

Second argument: No person ever claimed that they eternally ( qidam) 
existed. Rather, everyone knows that they were born and grew up slowly over 
time. Thus our own experiences and the general transmission of people show 
us that living beings in the world are not eternal, but come into existence in 
time (Tawhld, 11.10-13). 

Third argument: As our senses show us, all corporeal substances (a‘yan) are 
subject to necessity (darura) and need ( haja) of something else. It is a char¬ 
acteristic of that which is temporal to be dependent on something else, since 
that which is eternal possesses sufficiency ( ghinan or ghana ’) in and of itself, 
i.e., autarky ( Tawhld , 11.14-16). 

Fourth argument: The same can be derived from the observation that exis¬ 
tence of the living and the dead are mutually conditional. Neither of them is 
conceivable without the other, and that which is dependent on something else 
can only be created and temporal ( Tawhld , 11.16-12.2). 

Fifth argument: All sensible things unify in themselves varying and oppos¬ 
ing natures (tabaT mukhtalifawa-mutadadda) the specific property ( haqq ) of 
which would cause them to repel ( tanafur ) and disperse (tabadd) from one 
another. As things nevertheless remain together, this can only be the work of 
an external Creator. Thus things are created and temporal (Tawhld, 12.3k). 

Sixth argument: The world consists of parts (ajza’wa-abdd). We know that 
these individual parts come into existence after they did not exist (hadith 
ba’da an Lamyakun) and that they grow and become larger. This must then 
apply for the entire world, since the sum of finite pieces cannot be infinite 
(ghayrmutanahin) (Tawhld, 12.5-7). 

Seventh argument: The world contains both good and bad, small and large, 
beauty and ugliness, light and darkness. Opposites are signs of change and 
decay. What decays cannot possibly come into existence by itself (Tawhld, 
12.8-11). 

Eighth argument: As the intellect recognizes, a body ( jism ) is either at rest 
(sukun) or in movement (haraka). These cannot both occur in a body at the 
same time, and thus also cannot apply to a body in pre-eternity. Rest and 
movement, accordingly, have an origin, and thus exist temporally. If no body 
is conceivable without rest or movement, then all bodies, i.e., the entire world, 
must come into existence in time (Tawhld, 12.16-20). 
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Ninth argument: Unliving bodies do not remain still nor move by them¬ 
selves alone; rather, another influence affects them and in this manner they are 
useful for the needs ( hawcCij) and benefits ( manafi’) of others. What serves oth¬ 
ers, however, is not self-sufficient and is thus created. Living bodies that then 
derive benefit from such unliving bodies can thus only be created (Tawhid, 
12.21-13.2). 

Tenth argument: The change which material things are subject to proves 
that they, as well as their various conditions, are created in time. Even if one 
were to (falsely) assume the existence of eternal and primordial matter, noth¬ 
ing would change. It would only mean that this material had become non¬ 
existent when the world was created, while the world came into existence at 
that (temporally conceivable) moment (Tawhld, 13.3-19). 

Eleventh argument: It is actually false to contest our arguments by presup¬ 
posing that corporeal substances ( a’ydn ) always continue to exist in changing 
states (i.e., movement or rest, connection or separation, etc.). This contesta¬ 
tion mixes up two concepts that need to be differentiated. “Temporal” (hadath) 
means that something exists after it did not exist ( al-kawn ha’da an lamyakun). 
Thus, “temporality” and “preeternality” are mutually exclusive by definition. 
Continuous “perpetuity” ( baqa J ), in contrast, means that something (further) 
exists in constantly renewed time (al-kawn fi musUTnaf al-waqt) and this can 
definitely be the case in something temporal (Tawhld, 13.20-14.1). 14 

Twelfth argument: Furthermore, transmission tells us about the unlimited 
temporal perpetuation of created things, such that we merely have to ask our¬ 
selves whether we believe the transmission or not (Tawhld, 14.1-4). 

Thirteenth argument: We also know that each series (e.g., of numbers or a 
causal chain) must have a beginning, but does not necessarily need an end. 
Otherwise nothing would exist (Tawhld, 14.5-16). 

Fourteenth argument: Every movement marks the end of the previous 
movement; every connection marks the end of something previous to it. The 
same is true for other accidents, such that they both comprise a beginning and 
an end. Thus they can only exist in time (Tawhld, upiyf.). 

Fifteenth argument: A body can continuously exist because it is always 
bestowed the accident of “perpetuation” (baqa'). In order to be pre-eternal, 
it would need to be given a corresponding accident. This is contradictory in 


14 This is perhaps an answer to the thesis that new temporal accidents could constantly 
occur in an eternal material substance. This is usually attributed to Ibn al-Rawandi (cf. 
Gimaret, La doctrine, 225). 
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and of itself, since accidents ( a c rad ) are by definition temporal and the act of 
bestowal can also only be temporal ( Tawhld , 14.19-15.2). 

Sixteenth argument: We know no writing without someone who writes, 
and no division without someone who divides. The same may be said of con¬ 
nection, movement, rest, and everything else in the world. Thus, behind every 
occurrence is one who brings it about, such that the world itself is caused, 
which means created ( Tawhld , 15.15-19). 

Seventeenth argument: Every single piece of the sensible material world 
will cause the one who reflects to understand that he is not eternal but was 
brought forth in time. Reflecting on this cannot be wrong, for we would not 
have been given the capacity to do so otherwise ( Tawhld , 15.20-ult.). 

8.1.1.2 The Background of the Argument 

Reading his exposition in this compact sequence is astounding at first, given 
the multifaceted argumentation on which he bases the temporal creation of 
the world. Al-Maturidi is not just trying to combat and refute the views of the 
“Dahrites,” who, in all of their varieties, worked on the assumption of an eter¬ 
nal material substance (cf. the tenth argument). He is trying to advance his 
own position; and in order to achieve this goal he went far beyond what kalam 
treatises usually dedicated to the theme of creation. 15 

There is a second factor in his series of proofs just as pronounced as its 
extensiveness. Namely, the fact that it contains several overlaps and repeti¬ 
tions. Often his arguments do not introduce a new train of thought to the one 
that preceded it. Rather, they enlarge upon the previous one with an additional 
aspect. This is why, in order to do justice to his exposition, one must first con¬ 
sider which foundational propositions the greater number of arguments can 
ultimately be reduced to. 

This task is rather tricky in some regards. We nevertheless possess a rather 
secure starting point. Al-Maturidi himself summarizes his arguments as con¬ 
crete units when he states which of the three modes of knowledge mentioned 
in his prolegomena they are to be categorized in. Accordingly, the first part 
of the explanation is based on statements of transmission (argument 1 and 2; 
also argument 12). The second part is supposed to be built on the findings of 
the senses (arguments 3 to 7). The intellect is ostensibly the medium to which 
we owe our knowledge of the rest (arguments 8 to 17 with the exception of 12). 

One’s first impulse might be to object that this classification is imprecise, 
even incoherent: What is described here as “knowledge by the senses” ( Tawhld, 


15 One may compare, for instance, al-Ash‘ari’s brief exposition in K. al-Luma', sections 3-6, 
or in the Mujarrad (Ibn Furak, 37k), but also the pertinent passages of later Maturidite 
works. 
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11.14: 'ilm al-hiss) is not without rational consideration. And what is consid¬ 
ered the “inference” of the intellect (Tawhld, 12.16: c ilm al-istidlal) also requires 
premises that come from other sources, particularly from the senses (e.g., in 
the eighth argument, the first “intellect-based” argument). 

But this objection does not apply in principle to the intentions that guide 
al-Maturidi, as obvious as it may seem from the perspective of methodologi¬ 
cal clarity. 16 In fact, al-Maturidi does not seek to claim that “knowledge from 
the senses” comes solely and directly from the senses, or that a proof from the 
intellect is solely based on the intellect. His criteria are different. He defines 
the distinction between the pathways of knowledge not according to purely 
subjective epistemological considerations, but in conjunction with the object 
of knowledge (i.e., the physical world) as well. 

Our theologian describes “knowledge from the senses” as an insight ulti¬ 
mately derived from sensible parameters. This means, in regard to the specific 
case of arguments 3 to 7, that rational considerations are of course at hand. But 
the premises from which they start are sensible as well, since we are dealing 
with corporeal substances ( a c yan ) and the fact that they are finite, dependent, 
and imbued with inner contradictions. According to al-Maturidi we know all 
of this by sense perception, such that he can categorize the foundation of the 
entire argument as based on the senses ( Tawhld , 12.3: mahsus). 

An intellectual proof in contrast is based on (among other things) at least 
one premise that is only known by the intellect. In the arguments named (after 
number 8) this would usually be the existence (presumed by al-Maturidi) of 
accidents (e.g., Tawhld, 15.1: c arad) such as movement, rest, connection, etc., 
the knowledge of which we owe to abstraction. The rule is as follows: we sense, 
with our eyes, that a body moves, but this movement, which occurs through an 
accident called “movement” ( haraka ), can only be determined by the intellect. 
The intellect also determines which characteristics this accident possesses and 
why one can derive the temporality of bodies therefrom, and by extension the 
temporality of the entire world. 


16 It may have been precisely this methodological problem that led Islamic theologians 
to refine their epistemology and to introduce the bipartite classification already men¬ 
tioned several times. This did not differentiate primarily between the media of knowl¬ 
edge, but rather between the character of knowledges, as “necessary” ( darurl) or acquired 
( muktasab ). Necessary knowledge was supposed to be indisputable and appeared to 
be directly understandable to everyone. It was well attested to by transmission and the 
data that we owe to the senses. All knowledge of the intellect, in contrast, was consid¬ 
ered acquired, i.e., derivative. The intellect can only begin to draw conclusions when the 
senses or transmission have provided it with a secured starting point from the outset. On 
the development and elaboration of this concept, cf. Gardet and Anawati, 374ffi; van Ess, 
Erkenntnislehre, ii3ff.; Gimaret, La doctrine, i6off. 
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Applying this distinction that al-Maturidi always kept in mind quickly 
allows us to see that his extensive exposition is based on a few main consider¬ 
ations. The arguments he gives vary considerably in length, since he deals with 
transmission only briefly, the senses in more detail, and then the intellect with 
the most comprehensive detail. In principle, however, his arguments based on 
each medium of acquiring knowledge can be reduced to two expository state¬ 
ments, elaborated with varying nuances and facets. 

Transmission tells us 

a) that God Himself speaks in the Qur’an of creating the world in time 
(arguments 1 and 12), and 

b) that all people have always known that they came to exist at a certain 
time and then slowly developed, which must be true for everything 
(argument 2). 

With the senses, however, we realize 

c) that in all sensible bodies ( a c ydn ) opposing natures ( tabaT) are united 
and are subject to an external compulsion, which shows that they cannot 
be autonomous, but are subordinate to a Creator and Guider (argument 
3,4, 5, and 7); and 

d) that the individual parts of this world (i.e., the bodies) are finite (in regard 
to space and time), from which it can be concluded that the entirety can¬ 
not be infinite (argument 6). 

Finally, our intellect knows 

e) that corporeal substances ( a'yan ) can only exist thanks to accidents 
(1 a'rad ) such as movement and rest, which are bestowed on them. On 
their part, these accidents are temporal and can be bound endlessly to a 
body, but not in pre-eternity. Thus it is ruled out that a body has always 
existed (arguments 8, 9,10,11,14,15, and 17). 

f) that everything which exists in the world must have a cause (argument 
16) and that the causal chain cannot be ad infinitum without a beginning 
(argument 13). 17 


17 In this last case two arguments are thus bound together; strictly speaking, these do not 
prove the createdness of the world, but rather the existence of a creator. This is done by 
inferring the originator from the creation and thereby denying the possibility of a regres- 
sus ad infinitum. 
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The number of arguments may thus be reduced to six. This not only makes his 
approach more transparent, but now that these have been reduced to their 
essential principles, we can also see the relationship between al-Maturidi’s 
line of thought and the views of other Muslim theologians more clearly. He 
naturally did not come up with the arguments presented here from the ground 
up; he found much to base them on in the works of earlier authors who also 
reflected on the createdness of the world. However, we may also note that from 
the outset al-Maturidi’s manner of appropriating this kaldm tradition conclu¬ 
sively shows his own personal imprint. He does not suffice with sifting through 
the opinions of his predecessors, but alters them in accordance with the con¬ 
text of his own theology, thereby giving the entire line of argumentation a new 
appearance. 

That being said, the origins of the proofs presented may be outlined as 
follows: 

On a) The first argument for transmission is clearly taken from the Qur’an, 
since al-Maturidi explicitly says that God Himself has informed us about His 
role as the Creator ( Tawhld , rr.8: akhbara). And even though he does not quote 
a complete verse of the Qur’an, the wording of his statements is so clearly 
derived from the holy text that there can be no doubt of the intentional asso¬ 
ciation between the two. 18 

On b) The second argument, in contrast, appeals in general to human expe¬ 
rience, i.e., the knowledge that has been transmitted among people for ages. 
Everyone, he says, recognizes by themselves and from others that one has 
not existed eternally, but rather was born and then brought in various steps 
to maturity. This immediately shows us that al-Maturidi does not understand 
the term “transmission” to mean solely the Qur’an or hadlth, but also other 
mundane traditions, so far as they are sufficiently attested to and trustworthy. 19 
This by no means makes his argument “secular” or alien to the reasoning of 
Islamic theology: Other parallels can be found for this in kaldm, the most 
interesting and chronologically closest of which is the teaching with which 
al-Ash'arl begins his K. al-Luma c . 20 Al-Ash c arl there also talks about how the 
human being goes through different stages of development: he names the 
stages of nutfa (sperm), i alaqa (embryo), and mudgha (fetus) explicitly because 
they emphasize the dependent nature of human beings and moreover are 


18 Cf. the references to Qur’anic verses Kholeif gives in the notes on the text ( Tawlud , 
unn3-5). 

19 On this tendency in al-Maturidi and in early kaldm in general, cf. van Ess, Erkenntnislehre, 
4iif., and Rudolph, “Ratio and Uberlieferung,’’ chapter III. 

20 Al-Ash‘arl, K. al-Luma', sections 3-6; see Gimaret, La doctrine, 230ft 
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supported by Qur’anic verses. 21 Altogether his argumentation is much more 
detailed and does not have the same goal in mind, since al-Ash‘ari wishes to 
prove the existence of God while al-Maturidi wants to prove the createdness of 
the world. But the basic idea is still comparable, since both theologians explain 
that human beings are invariably transformed without their own doing, from 
which they also conclude that humans are not autonomous but in need of one 
who is in control. 

On d) The denial of the possibility of the infinite has a much longer back- 
story. Al-Maturidi bases his work on this thesis when he states that the parts of 
the world that came to exist in time cannot form an infinite (and thus eternal) 
series. The principle of the argument comes from Aristotle. The Greek phi¬ 
losopher, however, did not profess the contingency of the world, but rather 
its eternity; he believed that time as well as movement were without begin¬ 
ning. But with regard to space, Aristotle was of the view that the supposition 
of infinite extension (or here, an infinitely extended body) was impossible. 22 
John Philoponus, the Christian Aristotelian of the sixth century, carried this 
argument over to the temporal dimension. He also ruled out infinitude, or to 
be precise, an unending series of past temporal points and events. His argu¬ 
mentation, which influenced numerous Jewish and Muslim thinkers, 23 has 
become especially well known for its influence on the philosophical tradition 
that formed around al-Kindi (d. after 250/864). 24 But comparable ideas can 
also be found in early kalam, which is to say, among the Mu'tazilites; this can 
be shown, for example, of al-Nazzam (d. 232/847). 25 Al-Maturidi’s statements 
then are likely to have been influenced by this school. 

On f) The view that a chain of causes cannot be conceived of without a 
beginning also goes back to antiquity. This, of course, again reminds us of 


21 Q 23:13-14. 

22 Hellmut Flashar, “Aristoteles,” in Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic. in: Altere 
Akademie — Aristotles — Peripatos, ed. H. Flashar (Basel/Stuttgart, 1983), 393ft. 

23 See Herbert A. Davidson, “John Philoponus as a Source of Medieval Islamic and Jewish 
Proofs of Creation,” jaos 89 (1969): 357-391; idem., Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the 
Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy (New York/Oxford, 1987), 86ff. 

24 Cf. al-Kindi’s Ft l-falsafa al-ula, in al-Kindi, Rasa’il al-Kindi alfalsafiya, ed. Muhammad 
Abd al-Hadi Abu Rida (Cairo, 1369-72/1950-53), vol. 1, U4.nff.; see in translation Alfred 
L. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics (Albany, ny, 1974), 68ff. and 147ft. Similar views are found 
in several of al-Kindi’s treatises, such as the Risala “On God’s oneness and the finitude 
of bodies in the world” which was edited in al-Kindi, Rasa’il, vol. 1, 202ft and translated 
into French in idem, Cinq Epitres, ed. Daniel Gimaret (Paris, 1976), 93ft. On all these see 
Davidson, Proofs, io6ff. 

25 Al-Khayyat, sections 19 and 20; see Davidson, Proofs, ii7f. 
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Aristotle, who not only utilized this principle in the famous teaching of the 
First Mover, but also established it as a general axiom. 26 But Aristotle only 
marks the beginning of a long tradition. The idea became independent there¬ 
after and we encounter it regularly in texts of late antiquity or of Arabic phi¬ 
losophy, when God is discussed as “the First Cause” ( al- c illa al-ula ). 27 In kaldm, 
this idea found acceptance in different wording but again with the same inten¬ 
tion. The argument may be referenced for the first time in the work of the 
Mu'tazilite al-Iskafi (d. 240/853). 28 There the relevant ideas are shortened and 
reduced to their quintessence, but this does not speak against their belonging 
to this tradition; instead it only shows that the author was solely interested 
in the final inference or immediate proof therefrom of the existence of the 
Creator. The same is basically true of al-Maturldl, since he only briefly repeats 
the conclusion that each chain of events must be caused by a first cause (argu¬ 
ment 13). Moreover, he enlarges on this idea with a completely different argu¬ 
ment, adding that if a (created) work exists, then an active Creator may be 
presumed to exist as well (argument 16). 29 

On e) The proof by means of accidents, in contrast, has no forerunner from 
antiquity. It takes us directly to Islamic theology, since it is based on prem¬ 
ises that were developed and recognized there. Abu 1 -Hudhayl (d. 226/840-1 or 
235/849-50) probably stands at its origins, as he also formulated the ontologi¬ 
cal basis for the same. But it was spread by a great number of theologians, since 
in later centuries it became the classical standard argument for the created- 
ness of the world, as well as for the necessity of a Creator. 30 

On c) One unique contribution of early Islamic theology is the proof from 
the supposed antithetical nature of bodies and their subjection to an omnipo¬ 
tent Creator. It is found, for example, in the ideas of Ibn Shablb, who may even 
have been the immediate source used by al-Maturldl. 31 Ibn Shablb himself was 
dependent on al-Nazzam, who is cited as the earliest authority in kaldm for 
this idea: According to al-Khayyat, he said 


2 6 On the unmoved mover, cf. The Metaphysics xn; on the principle of the necessity of a first 

cause, see The Metaphysics 11,2. 

27 For references, cf. Endrefi, Proclus Arabus: Zwanzig Abschnitte aus derInstitutio theologica 
(Beirut, 1973), 142 and 2o6ff. as well as Rudolph, Doxographie, 177 and 246. 

28 Al-Khayyat [section 5], ig.6ffi; trans., 12. 

29 On this proof of God used often in theology, cf. Davidson, Proofs, 154ft 

30 On the history of this proof, see ibid., 134ft; a precise analysis of its application by 
al-Ash‘ari is given by Gimaret, La doctrine, 219ft 

31 Cf. van Ess, Theologie, vol. 4, i28f. 
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I found hot and cold united ( mujtam'Cayn ) in a single body although 
they are opposed to one another and repelled from one another (... min 
al-tadadd wa-l-tandfur). Then I realized that they could not unite by 
themselves, since their polarity is their own, while that which unifies 
them has created them (already) unified ( ikhtara'ahumd) and (in doing 
so) subjugated them ( qah.arah.umd ) to something that contradicts their 
essence ( jawhar ). Thus this fact that they can be unified despite their 
polarity shows that the one who unified them also created them. 32 

The proximity to al-Maturidi’s views is obvious, and shows that our theolo¬ 
gian, on the merit of his use of proof by contradiction (c) and accidents (e) 
stands rather close to the Mu'tazilite tradition. But this is not the only thing 
that makes these last two ideas stand out among the list of different argu¬ 
ments seen above. They are, furthermore, accorded the greatest significance 
from al-Maturidi’s perspective, since, for one thing he developed these two 
proofs—and none of the others—extensively and over the course of several 
pages (with arguments 3,4,5, and 7, as well as 8, 9,10,11,14,15, and 17). In addi¬ 
tion, he limits himself there to a formulation based on “corporeal substances” 
( a c yan ), “accidents” ( a'rad ), and "natures” ( tabcC'C ): this means that he does not 
argue from generally understood premises that an author from antiquity or 
early Christianity could share in, but rather from premises that were constitu¬ 
tive for his own ontology. These concepts will bring us closer to al-Maturidi’s 
particular worldview and his analysis of the creation. Our next step, then, is to 
establish how he understood them. 

8.1.2 The Ontological Structure of the World 

8.1.2.1 Bodies and Accidents 

As it would happen, determining al-Maturidi’s view of created existence is 
anything but easy, since we face an unexpected problem in regard to precisely 
this theme in his work. The K. al-Tawhid lacks clear and comprehensive state¬ 
ments on the topic, and has no outline that takes up the question systemati¬ 
cally. Instead, all we have are individual statements strung together and partly 
scattered throughout the work. Al-Maturidi neither explains his ontology nor 
presents it formally. We must reconstruct it ourselves, and on a textual basis 
that remains fragmentary and leaves key questions open-ended. 


32 Al-Khayyat (section 26), 40.10-14; cf. ibid., 40.-4®.; see also Kholeif’s English introduc¬ 
tion to the edition of the K al-Tawhid ( Tawhid , xxiif.). Before kalam this proof certainly 
did have antecedents (though in a different formulation) in Christian theology, with 
Athanasius, Ammar al-Basri, Hiob of Edessa and others, see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 3,367. 
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This situation is surprising to a certain extent for an author of the early 
fourth/tenth century, since at this time in kalam the framework in which 
Muslim theologians contemplated the structure of created being had long been 
demarcated. Consequently, al-Maturidi did not have to develop a new theory 
of his own, but was free to choose from among the various theories available to 
him, the selection primarily coming down to three different models. 

The first of these came from the second/eighth century and can be traced 
back to I)irar b. ‘Amr, but found a number of adherents in the third/ninth 
century, in particular al-Najjar, and (with some qualifications) al-Burghuth. 
According to this model, 33 the world is made up of individual components, 
so-called accidents ( ‘arad , pi. adad). Dirar understands them as all qualitative 
phenomena, i.e., that which he considers to be perceivable to the senses. As 
for bodies, they play only a secondary role in his system. They have no self¬ 
subsistence, being nothing more than clusters of accidents. If they change, this 
is explained consequently as the reconfiguration of one or more constitutive 
accidents. In order to explain the continuity of the body’s existence, however, 
Dirar was compelled to a type of concession. He had to distinguish between 
qualities that form bodies, and those which only emerge in previously existing 
bodies. To the first kind, such as heat and cold, dryness and moisture, lightness 
and heaviness, he attributed a certain independence, and also called them 
"parts” ( ab’ad ). The second type, such as lust and pain, in his opinion, were not 
able to persist independently. They are not constitutive of bodies and thus are 
only named “accidents” ( ‘arad , pi. ad ad), in a more restricted sense. 

The second model is diametrically opposed to this idea. 34 It had various 
advocates (e.g., Hisham b. al-Hakam and al-Asamm), among whom al-Nazzam 
was a leading figure. According to the latter, the material world was not con¬ 
stituted of accidents, but bodies. This means, then, that all the qualities that 
Dirar characterizes as merely accidental were defined by al-Nazzam as cor¬ 
poreal. They are not static, however, and can actually change, because bodies 
are constantly in a state of mixing. They penetrate each other (mudakhala or 
tadakhul), and may be concealed in one another (kdmin). These can become 
visible, however, as soon as a physical process effects a change. To illustrate 
this, al-Nazzam liked to name wood as an example. When wood burns, fire is 
freed from within, and in fire the previously latent substances of heat and light 
show themselves. Thus the world is presented as a single commixture of bodies 
that are outwardly perceivable in various proportions. 


33 Cf. van Ess, “Dirar b. ‘Amr [1 ]," 251ft; idem, Une lecture, 89ft; idem, Theologie, vol. 3, 37ft; 
on al-Najjar and al-Burghuth cf. ibid., vol. 4,150b and 143b 

34 Van Ess, “Dirar b. ‘Amr [ 1 ],” 246ft; idem, Une lecture, 43ft; idem, Theologie, vol. 3, 331ft. 
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The third available model functions at first like a synthesis of the first two, 
since it classifies both bodies and accidents as the foundational components 
of the created world. But in reality a more radical change in perspective is at 
hand. This is because corporeal parts are conceived of here as the smallest 
indivisible pieces ( al-juz : alladhi la yatajazza : or al-jawkar) that exist. 35 We 
have now reached atomism, which has long been known as characteristic of 
Islamic theology. 

Atomistic teachings were professed by various thinkers of the third/ 
ninth century (Mu'ammar, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir). The model created by Abu 
1 -Hudhayl prevailed because it was adopted by al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915-6) 
with a few modifications and through him found acceptance in later kalam. 
According to this conceptualization, 36 every created thing (shay') that pos¬ 
sesses existence (wujud) must either be corporeal or an accident. The cor¬ 
poreal is defined as whatever occupies space (mutahayyiz), carries accidents 
(hamil or muhtamll li-l-a c rad), and occasionally also, though a bit more prob¬ 
lematically formulated, 37 as that which can subsist through itself ( qa’im bi- 
nafsihi). Accidents were described with the opposite qualities. They cannot 
occupy space and can only reside in something else (qa'im bi-ghayrihi). Thus 
they constantly require a substrate (mahall), and this substrate by definition 
can only be a corporeal substance ( jism ). The structure of the corporeal was 
conceived of atomically as noted earlier; this raised the question of how many 
atoms were necessary for the formation of a jism. Abu 1 -Hudhayl said six, while 
Mu'ammar said eight, both thinking three-dimensionally and representing the 
pioneers of the later dominant Mu'tazilite view that a body was long (tawU), 
wide (i arid ), and deep ( c amiq). Already by the third/ninth century there were 
dissenting voices, however, such as al-Iskafi, for whom two-dimensionality suf¬ 
ficed and who advocated a minimum of two atoms. Al-Ash'ari followed him 
as well, also preferring the alternative definition of a body as that which was 
composed ( mu’allaf/al-mu’taUf or al-mujtam'C ) of two parts. 38 


35 On the terminology see Pines, 3f. 

36 Arthur Biram, Die atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buck der Streitjragen zwischen 
Basrensern und Bagdadensern (Berlin, 1902), ioff.; Otto Pretzl, “Die friihislamische 
Atomenlehre. Ein Beitrag zur Frage iiber die Beziehungen der friihislamischen Theologie 
zur griechischen Philosophie,” Der Islam 19 (i93t): n8ff.; Pines, iff.; Frank, Beings and Their 
Attributes, 3gf.; Gimaret, La doctrine, 43ft; Dhanani, 38®. 

37 On the problem see Gimaret, La doctrine, 36ft. 

38 Pines, 4ff; Hans Daiber, Das theologisch-philosophische System des Mu'ammaribn Abbad 
al-Sulaml ( gest. 830 n. Chr.) (Beirut, 1975), 322ff; Gimaret, La doctrine, 67ft 
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Atomism, as is known, was able to supplant the other two models previ¬ 
ously mentioned. It began its way to dominance around the turn of the third/ 
ninth to the fourth/tenth century and from that point on left its long imprint 
(with certain variations) on the physical worldview of katam. However, this is 
undoubtedly true only for the Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite schools; as noted ear¬ 
lier, the case of al-Maturldl is more complex. Our task now is to determine 
what he thought concerning the ontological structure of creation in order that 
his position in regard to the three models just described be elucidated. 

During the process of reconstructing al-Maturldl’s position, it is noticable at 
once that he does not refer to atomism in his entire conceptual framework. He 
neither affirms the theory nor criticizes it, but quite simply excludes it from his 
deliberations. 39 Thus, one seeks in vain in the K. at-Tawhld for the term al-juz’ 
alladhi layatajazza 1 as well as the corollary question of how many pieces are 
required for the formation of a body. 

This fact relates to a second feature of the work which is terminological in 
nature. Namely, the term that al-Maturldl uses to describe an atom through¬ 
out the work; jawhar or jawhar wahid. Here the word takes on different mean¬ 
ings, two to be precise, which must always be distinguished from one another. 
Sometimes what is meant is a body or a corporeal entity. 40 In these cases one 
could replace jawhar Ijawahir with ‘aynla’yan (individual, concrete entities), 
which our theologian usually uses in such places. Jawhar, however, more 
often is intended to specifically describe the material substance or essence of 
a thing, or the sum total of properties which it possesses by nature. This is 
why al-Maturldl speaks of the essence of good and evil 41 while debating the 
Manichaeans as well as the essence of light and darkness. 42 Or, we hear him 
say that every person, 43 the Prophet Muhammad, 44 or the world as a whole, 45 
possesses a jawhar. Along with this it may be added that occasionally the 


39 Though the concept as such must have been known to him, since he surely knew 
al-Jubba’i’s theology through Abu ‘Umar al-Bahill and since al-Ka'bi also thought atom- 
istically (though in a modified form). Khwarizmi also indicates indirectly that atomism 
did not play a role among the Hanafites of Transoxania of the fourth/tenth century; he 
names atomism in his Mafatlh. as a theological concept, but ascribes it exclusively to the 
Mu'tazila (cf. Bosworth, ‘Al-Hwarazmi,” 88). 

40 Cf. especially Tawlud, 142.1511., where al-Maturidl distinguishes between jawahir and 
a'rad ; see also ibid., i2.-2ff. in regard to unliving bodies. 

41 Ibid., 170.4. 

42 Ibid., I70.i8f. 

43 Ibid., 187.1. 

44 Ibid., 202.i2ff. 

45 Ibid., i86.i6f. 
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terms jawhar and kkilqa (natural disposition, created nature) are collocated in 
a complementary and explanatory fashion. 46 

Our theologian is not forging a new path with this interpretation. He is 
merely ignoring the particular meaning that jawhar had acquired in kalam, 
and using the word according to general linguistic usage (as well as the termi¬ 
nology of peripatetic philosophy). 47 But this ultimately only raises new issues. 
If bodies possess a natural material constitution, something must be described 
as the bearer of this disposition. If it is, moreover, clear that bodies are not 
constituted of atoms as their smallest components, then what takes the place 
of atoms? 

Al-Maturldl’s answer is given in several steps. First it is established that the 
world consists of bodies and accidents (cf. arguments 3, 8, and 15 above). This 
is brought up again later when two types (; naw’dn ) of created things (ashyaj 
are discussed: corporeal substances ( c ayn ), i.e., bodies ( jism ); and qualities 
(. sifa ), i.e., accidents (a'raaf). 48 In a third part of the book al-Maturldl is even 
more precise, telling us something that will assist us in our analysis; namely, 
the necessity of distinguishing between “the simple elements” ( al-arkan 49 
al-baslta), i.e., accidents and qualities, and “composed corporeal substances” 
( al-a c yan al-murakkaba), i.e., bodies. 50 

Bodies are defined more precisely in other contexts. They have limits 
( nihayat ) 51 and are thus limited ( mahdud ). 52 They also have sides ( jihat ), 53 the 
number of which is set at six. 54 Consequentially we learn that they have three 
dimensions ( ab c dd thalatha ) 55 and are also extended and composite. 56 Finally, 


46 Ibid., 395.10; cf. 2i4.4f. 

47 In Arabic philosophical terminology jawhar replicates the Greek word “ousia," which 
Aristotle also associated with two meanings: the concrete individual thing that cannot be 
predicated of anything else, and the essence or form of a thing; cf. Metaphysics v 810^23 
and also Andreas Graeser, Die Philosophic der Antike 2. Sophistik und Sokratik, Plato und 
Aristoteles (Munich, 1993), 223ft. 

48 Tawhid, 40.18. 

49 This part of the manuscript (fol. 45a-g) ought to be read as “arkan" (see Daiber, Review of 
Kitab al-Tawhid, 305) and not “idrakaf as Kholeif puts in the edition. 

50 Tawhid, 94.gf. 

51 Ibid., 38.4f., 42.10, 43.17 (read: muhtamilatun). 

52 Ibid., 104.13. 

53 Ibid., 38.4, 42.10, i04.-if. 

54 Ibid., 165.6. 

55 Ibid., 43.2,38.5,42.10. 

56 Ibid., 104 ult.; cf. 39.14. 
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the natural assumption that bodies accept ( qabila ) accidents 57 and thus form 
their substrate ( mahall) 58 may also be added. Indeed, all of this does not 
exactly give the impression of a very meticulous theory, but it suffices to make 
an important observation, namely that al-Maturidl conceived corporeal sub¬ 
stances as three-dimensional and is thus building on a Mu'tazilite tradition. 

The text tells us even less about accidents. We only hear that they are 
indivisible. 59 Besides this, we see only a few typical examples for this category 
of being, such as action, movement, and rest. 60 Otherwise, al-Maturidl merely 
explains that the Mu'tazilites gave accidents too much autonomy. 61 This scant 
amount of information fits with another observation of al-Maturidi’s, from 
which one can infer his attitude toward the topic. It was directed against Ibn 
Shablb (i.e., a Mu'tazilite), but our theologian is not really reproaching him 
for saying something wrong on the subject of accidents; rather, he is simply 
disturbed by the fact that Ibn Shablb philosophizes in detail on the subject. 
Such long-winded talk ( itnab ), he tells us quite tersely, is superfluous and has 
no serious use (manfa'a) for a theologian. 62 

Al-Maturidl does not hesitate to admit to the reader his disinterest in 
the finer details of ontology. Thus, we can hardly be surprised that he does 
not exactly treat this theme with exemplary stringency and definitive clar¬ 
ity. Nevertheless, the compilation of individual observations and hints does 
indeed bring us a bit farther along. We now know that, according to our theo¬ 
logian, bodies are three-dimensionally constructed structures. It is also known 
that in his view accidents are merely simple irreducible foundational elements 
of the universe. The only problem is that the theoretical nature of the relation¬ 
ship between the two remains as open as it was before; one could thus far con¬ 
ceivably conclude that a body is only constructed of accidents, for example. 
But al-Maturidl never states this decisive idea anywhere in the K. al-Tawkld. 
Thus, it is advisable to not simply presume so, but rather to verify whether or 
not we can find, in the works of his students, statements that offer some clarity 
on this point. 

As is immediately apparent, however, examining the sources is no easy and 
direct task, since the theologians who can be considered successors or even 
students of al-Maturidl are by no means unified on this topic. Abu Salama 


57 Ibid., 42.10. 

58 Ibid., 43.17. 

59 Ibid., 39-i2f. 

60 Ibid., 39-i3f. 

61 Ibid., 89.2ft. 

62 Ibid., i37.-iff., esp. 138.15b, 139.6b, and 139.11. 
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(d. second half of the fourth/tenth century) for instance, who, as we already 
saw, was directly dependent on al-Maturidi, did not mention the theme at all. 
He repeats his master’s individual arguments for the createdness of the world 
and existence of a Creator, and of course, in doing so addresses the phenom¬ 
ena of bodies and accidents. 63 But he does not provide a single statement that 
might offer more precision to our observations up to now. 

Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983) is even less informative. He does 
not discuss the problematics of the ontology of created being anywhere, 64 
which again confirms that he may have been an influential Hanahte scholar, 
but cannot be reckoned from among the narrower circle of mutakalllmun of 
Transoxania. 

However, in the writings of Abu Shakur al-Salimi, the next relevant theolo¬ 
gian in chronological order (from the second half of the fifth/eleventh century), 
a slight surprise awaits us. He actually presents an elaborate system of physics 
in his K. al-Tamhldfi bayan al-tawbld. It does not follow in al-Maturidi’s foot¬ 
steps, however, but is clearly conceived among Ash'arite lines: Abu Shakur def¬ 
initely knows atoms ( jawahir ), 65 and he assumes the world to be constructed 
out of them and accidents ( a c rad ) 66 in their role as the two foundational ele¬ 
ments of created existence. Bodies ( ajsdm ), in contrast, seem to be secondary 
for him because on their part they are already formed of atoms. He also does 
not consider them three-dimensional as the Mu'tazilites do (he criticizes them 
for this), or as al-Maturidi does, whose name he omits. Rather, to him bodies 
are that which is characterized by composition ( tarklb) and unity ( ta’llf ) 67 —an 
idea which ought to demonstrate to us direct dependence on al-Ash‘arI’s ideas. 

Abu 1 -Yusr al-PazdawI (d. 493/1100) then follows the trail set out by Abu 
Shakur. He also depicts the world as constructed of accidents (sifala’rad), bod¬ 
ies ( jism ), and atoms (jawhar/al-juz 3 alladhiIdyatajazza 3 ). 68 As for bodies, two 
atoms are enough to form them. 69 Al-PazdawI does not offer more detail, but 
the little he does give us is enough to determine that we have once again come 
upon the teachings of al-Ash'arl. 


63 Abu Salama (section 2), 11.2-12 ult. 

64 Abu 1 -Layth’s creed ( Aqlda ), his Qur’an commentary, as well as the texts Bustan al-’arifin, 
Tanblh al-ghafilm, and Wahy al-asrar were all examined. 

65 TamhlcL, fol. 24b8-io, 25bio-ult., 26aio-b2. 

66 Fol. 24bi2-25ai, 25bio-ult., 25b ult.-26aio. 

67 Fol. 24bio-i2. 

68 Usui, 11.15ft. and 12.3b 

69 Ibid., 14.2-7. 
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After these first impressions it seems as if al-Maturidi’s ontological concep¬ 
tualizations were marginalized in his own school from its beginning. And as 
a matter of fact, they were, and with such ease as can only be called aston¬ 
ishing. Nevertheless, we have yet another opportunity to discover something 
more precise on al-Maturidi’s description of the world, since there is a later 
author who finally took up this theme with interest, and with a sharper his¬ 
torical consciousness; namely, the next theologian of the group, Abu 1 -Mu‘in 
al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114). We have three extant expositions by him on the ques¬ 
tion of ontology: one in the form of generalizations, the Bahr al-kalam; a more 
precise kind in Tamhid li-qawa c id al-tawhtd; and finally, a detailed reference 
in the Tabsirat al-adilla, which has already served us often as a source. In this 
last work, al-Nasafi not only lays out his own views, but actually cites excerpts 
from al-Maturidi’s writings. We thus have access to an exceptionally interesting 
overview that may be very helpful to us on the issue at hand. 

In regard to al-Nasafi’s own views, his position must be described as an 
attempt at compromise. He is, as soon becomes clear, an atomist. He neverthe¬ 
less does not wish to follow al-Ash'arl, but seeks instead to maintain his auton¬ 
omy and distance from him. The world, according to Abu 1 -Mu‘In, consists 
of material substances ( a’yan ) and accidents. 70 The category of substances 
must also be partitioned; they may occur as compounds and thus be bodies 
(ajsdm ), but they can also be simple, such that one must also speak of atoms 
(jawahir ). 71 The definition of an atom and accident are basically familiar: the 
first is described as that which subsists through itself (al-qa’im bi-dhatihi ) and 
can take on opposing forces (al-qdbil iL-l-mutadaddbt ). 72 The second is sup¬ 
posed to be a description of those qualities that apply to created things ( ism 
li-l-sifdt al-thabita U-l-muhdathat ), 73 such as colors, flavors, smells, or whatever 
else can apply to that which has variation. When defining a body, al-Nasafi 
gives more background information. He is particularly concerned with show¬ 
ing that al-Ash'ari’s conception of the body as the unification of two atoms is 
misleading. 74 Al-Nasafi, on his part, asserts that bodies are three-dimensional, 


70 Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi, K. al-TamhicL li-qawa‘id al-tawhld, ed. Jib Allah Hasan Ahmad 
(Cairo, 1986), 123^. 

71 Ibid., i23.4ff.; Tabsira, vol. 1, 44.nf. and 45.16-18; cf. Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, K. Bahr al-kalam 
(Cairo, 1329/1911), 20-5f.; trans. Arthur Jeffery, in A Reader on Islam: Passagesfrom Standard 
Arabic Writings Illustrative of the Beliefs and Practices of Muslims (S-Gravenhage, 1962), 
388. 

72 Tabsira, vol. 1, 46.1t; cf. al-Nasafi, Tamhid, 124.1t: wa huwa al-juz'alladhllayatajazza '. 

73 Tabsira, vol. 1, 49--if.; cf. al-Nasafi, Tamhid, 124.3ft.; on “thabata IT” cf. van Ess, 
Erkenntnislehre, 437. 

74 Tabsira, vol. 1, 48.5-49.15. 
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but he does not prove it. Instead, Abu 1 -Mu‘In characterizes this thesis as a 
view recognized long ago, which had been professed by his predecessors 
( awd’il askabina), and had well served the Mu'tazilites 75 and mathematicians 
( kussab) 76 because it was a more adequate description of the physical world. 

In this particularly lucid presentation of his own position, al-Nasafi, as 
said before, incorporates several comments on al-Maturidl’s positions. They 
are thoroughly straightforward and doxographical, but there is a deeper rea¬ 
son for their appearance here. The decisive impulse again seems to have 
been the importance in Islam of showing respect for tradition. Abu 1 -Mu‘In 
clearly wanted to avoid the impression that the concept he was presenting— 
which was surely his own original synthesis—was actually his own, and thus 
a new approach. Instead, it was supposed to represent a direct path back to 
al-Maturidi. In order to achieve this appearance, al-Nasafi cites our theologian 
selectively, and in doing so discretely reinterprets him as an authority who sup¬ 
ports his own views. 

This tendency reveals itself in the first explicit mention of his name. 
According to this reference, al-Maturidi divided the world into a'yan and 
a c rad —which is correct. But then we hear that by a’ydn he means composite 
bodies as well as simple atoms, 77 and this does not accord with the facts. Thus 
we can already see how citations and interpretations are brought together in 
al-Nasafi’s presentation. 

The same situation faces us in the case of the next topic; i.e., the defini¬ 
tion of bodies. Here Abu 1 -MuTn explains that al-Maturidi was uncommitted 
on the topic, since he sometimes presumed the three-dimensionality of bod¬ 
ies, but sometimes affirmed two-dimensional structures as well. 78 This also, 
as we have come to know, is not quite correct, because our theologian very 
certainly favored three-dimensionality. But here the wrong interpretation is 
less important than the justification that al-Nasafi gives for it. He indicates that 
such (apparent) vacillations were actually typical of our theologian’s thought. 
Al-Maturidi did not really interest himself in these types of issues, because of 
“his custom of not busying himself with knowledge of the reality ( haqiqa) of a 
thing, if to him there was no need ( haja ) for it in regard to his religion (din ).” 79 

Al-Maturidi is thus accused of a lack of precision in his analysis of the world, 
and we cannot really claim that this is unwarranted. But even this is not said 


75 Ibid., 47.15b 

76 Ibid., 47.8. 

77 Ibid., 44.13-15. 

78 Ibid., 47.17ft 

79 Ibid., 48.1t 
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by al-Nasafi without a deeper purpose, since a bit later he shows how valuable 
such an allegation can be as an instrument for the interpretation of so-called 
“doxographical” reports. 

This time it is provoked by the doctrine of Dirar b. Amr and al-Najjar. They 
both, as mentioned earlier, professed the thesis that only accidents exist, and 
that bodies result from the unification of accidents. 80 This is wrong of course, 
al-Nasafi immediately stresses. 81 But their teaching still concerns him greatly 
since it not only embodies a simple error in the history of theology, but appar¬ 
ently continues to present a certain danger. The reason for this is found in the 
next passage, which is of such great significance that it deserves to be repro¬ 
duced here fully: 

Even though the master and guide Abu Mansur (al-Maturidi) hardly set¬ 
tled ( rakina) on this teaching, he still decided that it was more probable 
( fa-qada li-kadha l-ra’y bi-darbi rujhanin) because the leading advocates 
of this doctrine were of the opinion that the senses were incapable of 
proving the existence of a subsistent thing in the visible world (shay’Ln 
qd’imin bl-L-dhatl ft l-shahid) not composed of these accidents just 
mentioned—because not a single thing can be perceived with the senses 
other than these accidents. At the same time he did not want to accept 
this teaching and expressed in his K. al-MaqaLat the following point of 
view: “This is a thing from which one ought to refrain since one can find 
no religious duty ( fard ) in it which one would be neglectful for not know¬ 
ing.” And (he could say) this because it is well known of the teachings of 
our school’s representatives ( ashabina ) that they do not concern them¬ 
selves with investigation into the reality (haqa’iq) of things, if there is no 
necessity for them to do so in order to affirm the principles of religion 
(usul al-dtn ). 82 

The particular characteristics of accidents, al-Nasafi adds explanatorily, are so 
decisive that the createdness of the world could be deduced from their exis¬ 
tence alone. The question, however, of whether one can presume anything 
other than them to be primary (i.e., atoms) has no relevance whatsoever for 
one’s faith. 83 


80 Ibid., 5i.ioff. 

81 Ibid., 52.3f. 

82 Ibid., 52.5-11. 

83 Ibid., 52.11-15. 
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The approach taken here is ambiguous and suggestive at the same time. 
Abu 1 -Mu‘in duly praises our theologian as a sensitive religious thinker, but in 
the same breath he tells us that because of this religious aspect of his character 
al-Maturidi was not entirely reliable on a more "profane” aspect of theology 
such as the nature of the world. He was thus liable to leave let certain uncer¬ 
tainties creep in or even neglect apparent gaps in his presentation. Fortunately, 
al-Nasafi intervenes, thinks out what was left open-ended, and corrects that 
which has failed. The school founder’s system has thus been renewed and also 
won additional status. 

This strategy was doubtlessly intentional and to be sure was extremely suc¬ 
cessful: al-Nasafi’s ontological model, which had been intended to appear to 
later thinkers as al-Maturidi’s position, prevailed among the later Maturidites. 
We find it again almost unchanged with al-Sabuni (d. 580/1184). 84 And even 
more importantly, it found acceptance, word for word, in the creed of Najm 
al-DIn al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142) 85 which came to have a decisive role for the 
spread of Maturidite ideas. 

Still, al-Nasafi’s new interpretation does not quite conceal al-Maturidi’s 
original ideas, since he himself must admit that his thesis on the structure of 
the world was not really based on his views. Al-Maturidi had actually taken a 
different position. We can now attempt to summarize that position, since Abu 
1 -Mu‘in has confirmed to us its most significant features (those which earlier 
drew our attention in the K. cil-Tawkld), though he did not necessarily agree 
with them. 


84 In his K. al-Kifaya ft l-hidaya (ms Yale Univ. Library 849, fols. 5511-259), Nur al-DIn 
Ahmad b. Mahmud al-Sabuni essentially follows the presentation given by al-Nasafi in 
the Tabsira (cf. Kifciya, fols. 66a-6gb), albeit with two exceptions: the critical passage in 
which al-Maturldi’s proximity to the “accidentalists” is made clear is completely lacking 
(it ought to be on fol. 68); furthermore, he takes al-Ash‘arI’s side in regard to the definition 
of a body and explains that a structure of two atoms is enough (fol. 6ya-b). 

85 The decisive section reads: “The world in all of its parts is created in time ( muhdath ), 
since it consists of corporeal substances ( a'yan ) and accidents. Substances are that which 
does not subsist in and of itself and is either composed (and thus a body [jism]), or not 
composed (and thus an indivisible little piece, i.e., an atom [jawhar]). An accident is that 
which does not subsist in and of itself, but occurs in bodies and atoms, such as colors, 
ways of being ( akwan), flavors, and smells” (al-Nasafi, Aqa'id, i.-4-ult; trans. Schacht, 82; 
cf. al-Taftazani, Shark, 24 ult.-31.13; trans. Elder, 28-35). It is interesting that Najm al-DIn 
al-Nasafi not only replicated the doctrine of Abu 1 -Mu‘In extensively, as we have seen, but 
he also cited it verbatim and with only a few abridgements based on the Tamhtd li-qawa'id 
al-tawhld (cf. al-Nasafi, Tamhtd, 123.3-125.1). 
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First, our theologian treated the questions of ontology as a secondary prob¬ 
lem. Fie was not interested in the world as a phenomenon, as a structure to 
be explained in and of itself. It interested him only in as much as it was cre¬ 
ated and thus pointed toward its Creator. This, one could interject, is a reason¬ 
able perspective for a theologian. But it was by no means an obvious one, as 
al-Nasafi’s reaction proves. Rather this attitude shows a particular feature of 
al-Maturidi’s thought; it demonstrates that he focused on questions of religion 
(din) in regard to one’s personal relationship with God, while largely putting 
aside other themes that were otherwise discussed more extensively in kaldm. 

These pious tendencies did not relieve al-Maturldl from making ontologi¬ 
cal distinctions in his theological work; and in fact he did so, as we showed 
with al-Nasafi’s help. The critical piece of information was al-Nasafi’s indi¬ 
cation that our theologian sympathized with the ideas of Dirar b. ‘Amr and 
al-Najjar. This was, of course, a faux pas in his view, and Abu 1 -Muin imme¬ 
diately made the effort to undo its effect, but this does not change the fact 
that it is precisely this inclination toward Dirar and his doctrines on accidents 
that fits with the statements of the K. al-Tawhld. We did see, after all, that 
al-Maturldi ignored atomistic conceptualizations. We can also assert that he 
never took al-Nazzam’s teaching of the mixing of bodies seriously. 86 Instead 
he only knows accidents as “simple elements” ( arkan baslta); whereas bodies 
he viewed as “composed” ( murakkab ), 87 which only leaves one to presume that 
accidents are their primary components. And if al-Maturldl states elsewhere 
that the world consists of "pieces” (ajz& wa-ab c ad), 8S this also does not con¬ 
tradict our thesis here, because these “parts” ( ab’ad ) were also found in the 
work of Dirar, who described accidents as constituting bodies in precisely the 
same manner. 89 Our theologian is thus following a predetermined terminol¬ 
ogy, which we may conclude preliminarily to be indebted—at least in regard 
to its foundational ontological conceptualization—to a model first formulated 
by Dirar b. Amr. 

8.1.2.2 Natures 

This finding certainly leads us to a new problem: Our theologian not only men¬ 
tions a’yan and a’rad; he also speaks of the jawhar, i.e., the natural disposition 
of bodies, as well as the taba’i’, or natures, which clearly have a relationship 


86 The teaching is criticized explicitly; cf. Tawlud, 138.17ft 

87 Tawkld, 94.9k 

88 Cf. the sixth argument for the createdness of the world, and Tawlud, 12.5ft. 

89 Cf. above, 243. 
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with this jawhar. The latter also form an integral component of his view of 
physicality, and thus demand further clarity. 

It is clear from the outset that this task does not pose the same level of diffi¬ 
culty as our previous inquiry, since al-Maturidl discusses them in detail and his 
views on the subject have already been partly examined in an article written by 
Richard Frank some time ago. 90 

As our theologian always emphasizes, the tabaT in his view are omni¬ 
present. Every corporeal substance ( ’ayn ), i.e., that which is perceivable by 
the senses ( mahsus ), is composed of them. 91 This means that they are not 
only the structural basis of the world (kcina al- ’alum bi-aslihi mabnlyan ‘ala 
tabaTa mukhtalifatin wa-wujuhin mutadaddatin ), 92 but also of the microcosm 
(. al- c alam al-saghlr), i.e., the human being, in which the most varying passions 
(i akwd‘ ), natures, and desires ( shahawat ) arise. 93 His views here even take on 
the character of a definition, since he tells us that people may be described in 
two ways, either as “the rational mortal being” ( al-hayy al-natiq al-mayyit ), 94 
as they are usually described, or with another formulation which al-Maturidl 
uses more often, when he says that they are composed of an intellect ( c aql) and 
natures. 95 

The unification of natures into bodies is by no means the result of their 
own properties. To the contrary, the specificity ( haqq) to which they are obli¬ 
gated ( bl-l-tab c ) dictates mutual repulsion ( tanafur ) and being separated and 
distanced ( tabcdud). 96 This is why the “natural philosophers” ( ashab al-tabaT) 
who believe that the tabd’i' order the entire existence of the world through an 
eternal and autonomous process are wrong. 97 The correct view, in fact, is that 
they are not capable of such a constructive work; if they were left to them¬ 
selves they would necessarily destroy the universe, because every nature nec¬ 
essarily opposes the others. 98 


90 Frank, “Notes and Remarks”; cf. also Marie Bernand, “La critique de la notion de nature 
(Tab') par le Kalam,” si 51 (1980): 73f. 

91 Taw hid, 18.1 and 12.3. 

92 Ibid., 5.2. 

93 Ibid., 5.2-5. 

94 Ibid., 43.3; the resonance with Aristotle’s definition (“animal rationale”) is unmistakable. 
Al-Ash'ari explicitly derived this formulation on this basis (Gimaret, La doctrine, 69). 

95 Tawhid, 10 ult. f., 201.12IT., 218.20ft, 221.18ft, 223.10ft, 224.15ft. 

96 Ibid., 12.3b, 18.1,117.10,143.3b 

97 E.g., ibid., 142.12ft; on the ashab al-tabaT, cf. van Ess, Theologie, vol. 2,39ft. 

98 Tawhid, 143.3ft. 
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Order and harmony, our theologian explains, are consequences of an exter¬ 
nal cause, namely the omnipotent Creator." He created natures and bound 
them into bodies, although their essence actually works against unification. 100 
Al-Maturidi is also concerned with the fact that created beings continue to 
exist despite this inner opposition and tension, 101 and that if they do change, 
then this happens in an ordered and sensible way. 102 

In contrast, what natures specifically are seems to be less important for 
al-Maturidl. He never defines them in greater detail. But we do have some 
indications from which we can deduce with a great deal of confidence that 
they are none other than the four primary qualities of heat, cold, moisture, and 
dryness. These are discussed in al-Maturidi’s arguments against the Dualists. 
He accuses them of being positively obdurate in their line of reasoning by 
which they conclude that the number of primordial principles are two: If one 
really argues that Good and Bad form an irreconcilable opposition and con¬ 
sequently must exist in and of themselves without beginning, then one could 
just as well make the claim that natures are also mutually opposed and thus 
eternal entities, which would make the number of primordial principles four. 103 
Or, just to heighten the absurdity of the idea, one could just as legitimately 
argue for the number five, since the tabaT ultimately unify through a fifth prin¬ 
ciple (i.e., the body), which also represents something different, since for its 
part it is not describable as hot or cold. 104 

Al-Maturldl’s position here is quite clear, but further observations on his 
view of the tabaT can still be made for a fuller picture: In another section we 
learn that heat ( harara ) rises up according to its nature {bi-tab'iha), while cold 
(burucLa) sinks down for the same reason. 105 Elsewhere, we read that cool¬ 
ing and heating are natural effects. 106 In a third context, burning and cooling 
off are named as consequences of the nature of fire and snow respectively. 107 
Throughout all of this, al-Maturidl continues to emphasize that all natural pro¬ 
cesses ultimately go back to God as their Creator. This differentiates him fun¬ 
damentally from the ashab at-tabaT, whom he considers part of the “Dahriya” 


99 Ibid., ii6.-2ff. 

100 Ibid., i8.if., 12.4,122.12ft, 94.12ft, 29.15ft 

101 Ibid., 143.3ft, 117.10ft 

102 Ibid., 151.12ft 

103 Ibid., i654f. 

104 Ibid., i65-7f. 

105 Ibid., ii7.i3f. 

106 Ibid., 146.20ft 

107 Ibid., 264-gf. 
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and whose teachings he clearly juxtaposes with his own understanding of 
nature: 

As regards the tabaT, it should be said of (their) existence ( wujud ) that 
when things strike together ( idtirab) and move, they bring forth ( tuwal - 
Lidu) heat in that which is struck and moved, while stillness ( sukun ) and 
stability ( qarar ) bring forth cold. Thus natures are that which emerges 
from the (changing) states of the world ( al-haditha ), while the world 
does not emerge ( al-mutawallid ) from natures. 108 

Accordingly, we can immediately assert that the primary qualities play an 
important role in the physical worldview of our theologian. These are the 
prime components of bodies both large and small, and are also set loose when 
such bodies act, e.g., when heat comes from that which is struck together or 
cold comes from stillness. Through all of this it must not be forgotten, however, 
that the tabaT in and of themselves possess no creative power. They can only 
follow their “nature,” which avoids other “natures.” Consequently they never 
merge together as bodies by themselves because this necessitates a (partial) 
resignation of their natural effect, which causes them to resist. Given that bod¬ 
ies nevertheless exist then proves the existence of an overruling principle, the 
all-powerful Creator. He not only created the tabaT, He also controls them and 
thus guarantees the continuance of an ordered world. 

However, there is yet another question that remains unanswered, one which 
takes us back to the starting point of our observations. If natures actually form 
the constituents of the material world, and if not a single body is conceiv¬ 
able without them—then how do they fit into al-Maturidi’s rigid ontological 
conceptualization? Until now we had started from the premise that he only 
admitted two types of created being, namely accidents as simple elements, 
and bodies, which he says are composed of the same. 

According to Frank, the tabaT here belong to the category of bodies. He 
believed that al-Maturidl saw colors, flavors, and the like as corporeal, 109 and 


108 Ibid., 145.7-9. 

109 Frank, “Notes and Remarks,” 139, with reference to Tawhid, 8i.nf. The selection which 
Frank bases his views on ( Tawlud , 81.7ft), however, is very problematic. It deals with God 
having no limit ( hadd ) by which one can grasp Him, while all created things must be 
surrounded by limits. In this context we read the two important statements: “Every thing 
(shay j has a limit by which it is grasped (yudraku) such as taste (ta'm and dhawq), color 
(lawn), smell (ra’iha) and other limits (hudud) for the specificity (khasslya) of things. (For) 
God gave them all an external form ( wajh ) through which they are grasped (yudraku) 
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underlined this thesis with the observation that other theologians who also 
attributed an active role to natures in physics, such as al-Nazzam for instance, 
also started from the premise of corporeal tabd’i c . u0 

It seems, however, that such a comparison does not do al-Maturidl jus¬ 
tice, since we have already determined that he clearly kept his distance from 
al-Nazzam on ontological matters. This, of course, does not rule out certain 
meeting points between the two, e.g., the (fifth) argument for the contin¬ 
gency of the world,which was based on the oppositional natures of things, 
and was taught by both al-Maturidl and al-Nazzam (and the latter’s student 
Ibn Shablb). Nevertheless, common word choices are not as conclusive as a 
specific ontological framework, and al-Maturldl’s particular understanding of 
natures still requires more investigation. This we will now undertake, being 
helped again by consulting the writings of his successors, the later theologians 
of Transoxania. 

First we must take into account that his concept of natures—much like 
his doctrine on accidents—ultimately did not receive the approval of the 
Maturidites. The thought of Abu 1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi * * 111 and Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi 112 
is representative of this tendency. They completely ignored the concept, which 


and encompassed ( yuhatu ), even ( hatta ) (i.e., including) intellect(s) and accidents,” ibid., 

81.10- 12. From the context, Frank clearly interprets al-Maturidl as distinguishing between 
taste, color, etc. on one side, and accidents on the other. The former are supposed to be 
natures, possess limits, and indicate corporality, while the latter are incorporeal and thus 
have no external limits. This actually corresponds with (atomist) theologians’ common 
understanding of accidents, but not with al-Maturidi’s views, which are based on other 
premises. Al-Maturidi is merely trying to say here that everything which is created, up 
to the smallest components (i.e., accidents), has a form and is perceivable by the senses. 
Dirar also saw things that way, and al-Maturidl explicitly agrees with this axiom (though 
cf. below, 26onng) as al-Nasafi shows ( Tabsira, vol. 1, 52.7). Al-Maturidl mentions the 
intellect and accidents together in this excerpt, thus showing the same orientation. It 
is evocative of his definition of the human being as being composed of an intellect and 
natures. As such, natures are just a special category of accidents, which are all considered 
perceivable by the senses. 

110 Frank, “Notes and Remarks,” 139. 

111 Al-Pazdawi emphasizes that fire does not function by nature ( bi-l-tab’ ), because God cre¬ 
ates the effect of fire in it (Usui, 20.15-19). Furthermore, God does not have to create the 
exact same effects in the same things. If He does this, He is only following a habit (Usui, 

121.10- 13 and 206.1-3). This also shows al-Pazdawi’s proximity to the Ash'arites. 

112 Al-Nasafi does not mention the taba ‘1 ' in the Bakr al-kalam or in the Tamhld. The term 
comes up in the Tabsirat al-adilla, but only in conjunction with a proof for the creat- 
edness of the world, which is adapted from al-Maturidi (Tabsira, vol. 1, 79.12-14). In 
al-Nasafi’s own physics, natures play no role. 
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had the effect of effacing its role in Maturidite theology from the later fifth/ 
eleventh century to posterity. 113 In earlier times, however, perceptions seem 
to have been different, since we have the testimony of two authors who deal 
with the concept of the tabdT in a relatively unprejudiced manner, and whose 
testimonies are very informative for us. 

The first, but least important of the two is Abu 1 -Layth. He mentions natures 
among the various themes he addresses in his Bustan al-'arifin, and confirms 
two theses that one may consider key features of the doctrine: that God cre¬ 
ated the world out of natures, and that they are considered to be the four pri¬ 
mary qualities of all things. 114 

Abu Shakur is much more informative, and approaches the theme on a 
foundational level. He is especially concerned with refuting the “natural phi¬ 
losophers” (here: al-TabaTcya), which compels him to articulate himself very 
precisely. His first and most important accusation against them is by now long 
familiar: the TabcVi'tya falsely consider natures to be autonomous and eternal 
entities, and thus they conclude that everything in the world came to exist 
through them. 115 Abu Shakur has an additional critique to make which is novel 
in its formulation, and what is more, touches upon all the points that are 
important for our inquiry: He reproaches them for considering natures (tab') 
to be fine corporeal substances (Jawhar Latlf), by which he means to make 
clear that their doctrine has proceeded incorrectly from the outset. 116 

One can already guess what Abu Shakur would like to juxtapose with this 
idea. And he does say it—with much-appreciated clarity, in fact. According 
to him, a “nature” must be described as “an accident created in time which is 
compelled ( c arad muhdath majbur), and does not subsist in itself (layaqumu 
bi-dhatihi), but rather inheres ( yahuLLu) in all members (Jawarik ), corporeal 
substances (Jawahir), and organs (alatl of the body).” 117 Al-SalimI thus pro¬ 
duces an actual definition and achieves a clarity which was painfully missing 
in al-Maturldl’s observations on ontology. But that aside, the parallels between 
his work and the K. al-Tawhld are unmistakable, and only shortly afterwards, 
al-Saliml states an opinion that corresponds to what we have discovered in 


113 At least, this is how one ought to interpret Najm al-DIn’s and al-Sabuni’s silence in his 
creed on the topic. We do find a reference to it in the Lamcya of Ushi (ca. 569/1173), which 
is not that significant, however, since questions of ontology are left out there. 

114 Abu 1 -Layth, Bustan, section 116,191-193. 

115 Abu Shakur, Tamhid, fol. I7a2ff. 

116 Ibid., fols. 16b ult.-i7a2. 

117 Ibid., fol. i6b-2fi; cf. also ibid., 17b ult., where tab' is again defined as an accident, and 19a 
ult-ff., where the hypothesis that it could be a substance is refuted. 
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the meantime to be al-Maturidl’s own point of view: The foundation (as/) of 
nature ( tabVa ) is such that humans (ban!Adam), all living beings ( hayawanat ), 
and corporeal substances (Jawahir) are composed of cold, heat, moisture, and 
dryness. Each of these natures is opposed to the others ( diddun li-sakibiki). 
These oppositions would never unify (yajtam'Cu ) for a single moment in a 
(single) substrate ( mahalt ) if it were not for the compulsion (Jabr ) of a com¬ 
pelling (jabbar ), wise, powerful, and knowing being, who was consequently 
also the Creator of all things. 118 

One could of course now object that Abu Shakur was actually an atomist 
and thus could hardly be in a position to reproduce al-Maturidi’s ideas reliably. 
It is also true that the concepts of the two theologians are not comparable in 
many aspects. Yet their difference does not lie in the classification of natures 
as accidents, but rather in the extent of the role accidents are given in their 
respective frameworks. In this regard, al-Maturidl professed a unique position 
within his school; and now, after many considerations, it has become clear 
enough to be summarized in its essential features. 

Al-Maturidl professed what might be called a monistic ontology. He viewed 
all phenomena of the material world as either emerging or being formed 
in some manner by accidents. Nevertheless, it is critical that we establish 
an essential dichotomy here, since our theologian ultimately distinguishes 
between two types of accidents, even if they can be generally unified under 
the label of qualities or properties. 

He calls the first of these “natures,” by which he means that which we know 
as the four primary qualities from the elemental doctrines of antiquity. To a 
certain extent they represent the material out of which God may form bodies 
at any time. But these cannot be seen solely as an object and mirror of divine 
actions, since they additionally function independently, “out of inner obliga¬ 
tion.” Consequently, they still distantly reflect the conception of nature found 
in antiquity even though al-Maturidl fundamentally depends on showing that 
these powers are subject to the divine will. 

In contrast, we recognize his second category of accidents as the classical 
phenomenon defined by Islamic theology. According to al-Maturidl they do 
not contribute to the formation of bodies, but rather describe their changing 
states, such as stillness, movement, and color, or whatever else can change. We 
also learn that their number is much larger than four and that only some of 


118 Ibid., fol. 17b 4-7. 
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them may inhere in a body at a given time. These accidents are also necessarily 
contingent, such that one can also infer a Creator from their existence. 119 

8U.2.3 Informing Factors and Exemplary Models 

This small number of axiomatic principles naturally do not add up to a com¬ 
plete and convincing ontological theory. They simply leave open too many 
questions which must be discussed but which our theologian does not answer. 
Bearing this in mind, it must be acknowledged that al-Maturidi’s doctrine does 
display its own distinctive profile: it not only combines various older concepts, 
but also follows its own internal logic; one which we may presume took into 
account the particular religious environment of Samarqand. 

A few examples can be given here: Al-Maturidi’s minimal concern for the 
nature of the world’s composition because of his concentration on personal 
piety and a relationship to God might be related to the strong presence of 
Subs in Transoxania. His emphasis on all things ultimately consisting of acci¬ 
dents sounds like a reaction to the teachings of the Dualists (especially the 
Manichaeans), who were present in Samarqand and also claimed that the 
world was composed of bodies. 120 Finally, his assignment of a special role to 
the primary qualities shows his lack of prejudice toward the philosophers; we 
have already seen this type of attitude in northeastern Iran, with Abu Zayd 
al-Balkhl spreading al-Kindi’s teachings and the IsmaTlIs riding on the wake 
of a new interest in Neoplatonism. At the same time, al-Maturidi’s thought 
contrasts sharply with certain theological models that were in vogue in Iraq 
in his time. The most striking example is atomism, which clearly did not inter¬ 
est him at all. Neither did occasionalism, which was professed by the Basran 
Mu'tazilites, by al-Ash'ari, and by many later mulakallimun,' 2 ' yet it played no 
role with our theologian. 

In any case, it is also true that al-Maturidi’s views were embedded in earlier 
theological traditions and he did not develop everything he presented com¬ 
pletely from scratch. Rather, he worked to compile ideas and combine them 


119 One can thus classify the arguments that we have been dealing with for the createdness 
of the world based on the type of accident that is presumed: If we are dealing with bod¬ 
ies perceivable to the senses (arguments 3, 4, 5, and 7), then naturally natures that are 
perceivable to the senses come to the fore. If, on the other hand, al-Maturldl talks about 
movement, etc. (arguments 8,9,10,11,14,15, and 17), then he is thinking about the second 
category of qualities. These too are perceivable by the senses (e.g., that something moves), 
but only the intellect can recognize the role of accidents in this context, which is why 
these arguments are classified as proofs based on the intellect. 

120 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. 3,335ff; Dhanani, i82ff. 

121 Gimaret, La doctrine, 58k and 408. 
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anew. Thus we can also posit certain forerunning models for particular ideas 
from older kalam, with the qualification that the synthesis that al-Maturidi for¬ 
mulated therefrom was his own. 

The stimuli to which our theologian responded were certainly not from the 
Hanafite tradition of Transoxania; as far as we are able to determine, none of 
his predecessors—from Abu Hanifa up to al-Haklm al-Samarqandi—ever dis¬ 
cussed questions of ontology. If one were to name an early author from the 
East at all, it would be Makhul al-Nasafi, the Karramite. But his remarks were 
also vague and from the outset decidedly too sparse to derive a comprehensive 
worldview from. 122 

Al-Maturidi therefore had to improvise, and, given the circumstances, did 
the only thing possible: He based himself on the contributions of those theo¬ 
logians whom we have come to know as his adversaries and tested the theo¬ 
retical premises which they presented. The results of the test,were apparently 
positive, since there is a lot to argue for al-Maturidi taking inspiration from at 
least two thinkers whose theology he was actually arguing against. 

The most important stimulus—as al-Nasafi unwillingly saw as well 123 — 
certainly came from al-Najjar. Al-Najjar followed the ontological model of 
Dirar b. ‘Amr and likely played the role of its medium to al-Maturidi. 124 We 
may thus posit al-Najjar’s historical influence in regard to two critical aspects 
of al-Maturidi’s ontology; namely his thesis that the world only consists of acci¬ 
dents, and his dichotomous categorization of these accidents. To al-Najjar this 
dichotomy consisted of 1) those accidents which consistently change in a body, 
and 2) those accidents which essentially constitute the body and to which he 
attributed a certain degree of spatiality ( tahayyuz). 125 

The paths of the two theologians do part significantly in regard to one 
important aspect, however: al-Maturidi taught that there were only four con¬ 
stitutive accidents which he called natures, and identified them with heat, 
cold, dryness, and moisture. This does not correspond to al-Najjar’s ideas at all, 


122 It is only of interest for us that Makhul al-Nasafi also presumed the existence of natures. 
Unfortunately he does not describe their features more precisely, but only states that peo¬ 
ple can bear differing burdens because God creates them differently in respect to their 
natures [fil-taba’i j; see Radd, g2.i6f. 

123 Tabsira, vol. 1, 5i.ioff. and 52.5ft. 

124 Al-Ash‘arl, Maqalat, 317.131!. and 359 ult.ff.; Usui, 12.2 and 250.16; al-Baghdadi, Farq, ig6.nff.; 
see van Ess, “Dirar b. ‘Amr [11],” 57 as well as Theologie, vol. 4,150!; Madelung, “The Shiite 
and Kharijite,” 128. 

125 Dhanani, gif. 
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as the latter did not operate with the concept of natures; this then raises the 
question of whether we have another influence to reckon with here. 

The presumption of natures in the late third/ninth century was by no means 
obsolete. Al-Burghuth, whom al-Maturidi was aware of, did so; 126 Ibn Shabib, 
who was much more familiar to him, did so as well. 127 Yet in both cases, the 
little that we know of their worldview does not fit with the statements of our 
theologian, and thus it is necessary to speculate about other possible contact 
points. 

This makes another intellectual parallel which we initially did not even con¬ 
sider even more interesting. It leads us to back again to al-Ka‘bI, the Mu'tazilite, 
the man whom we know as al-Maturldl’s main opponent. Al-Ka'bi was of 
course an atomist, but as a theologian standing in the Baghdad tradition, he 
maintained the concept of natures. 128 He even interpreted them in a manner 
that was comparable to al-Maturldl’s formulations; he was of the view that 
there were four tabaY, the four primary qualities precisely. Al-Ka‘bl’s theory 
of atoms, moreover, did not define natures as corporeal (as al-Nazzam had), 
which means he must have considered them to be either powers or character¬ 
istics, i.e., accidents. 129 Hence his doctrine displays a series of characteristics 
that also distinguish al-Maturldl’s thought, and the possibility cannot be ruled 
out that our Hanahte theologian was prompted, in regard to these points, by 
the disagreeable Mu'tazilite. 130 


8.2 God 

8.2.1 God’s Existence 

Al-Maturldl’s discussions on the structure of the world cannot help simultane¬ 
ously addressing the topic of God’s existence. He not only described what he 
viewed as the constitutional components of material things, but also empha¬ 
sized their lack of autonomy and their obvious contingency, thus postulating 
that they were all the work of an omnipotent Creator. 


126 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. 4, i63f. 

127 Ibid., vol. 4, i28f. 

128 Van Ess., “Abu ‘ 1 -Qasem Ka‘bi,” Eir, vol. 1, 36iaf. 

129 Abu Rashid al-NIsaburl, al-Masa‘il fl l-khilaf bayna ai-Basriyin wa-l-Baghdadiyln, ed. 
M. Ziyada and R. al-Sayyid (Beirut, 1979), 133.7®. and 149.10®.; Biram, 16. 

130 A further indication of al-Ka‘bi’s influence might also be al-Maturidi’s claim that a body 
only continues to exist when the accident baqa‘ is bestowed on it (cf. above, argument 15). 
The Mu'tazilite theologian also taught the same (Gimaret, La doctrine, 49,66, and 125!.). 
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This postulate is secured and consolidated again at the beginning of his 
discussions on God. Before our theologian actually presents the details of his 
theology, he first repeats the proof for the existence of a Creator ( muhdith). 131 
The arguments he enumerates are in essence the same that he produced for 
the createdness ( hadath ) of the world. He explains again that our experience 
shows that all the things we know go back to a creator (e.g., buildings go back 
to builders or writing goes back to writers). 132 Also, the world must be the work 
of a creator, because it could not have subsisted eternally, since its distinguish¬ 
ing feature is a plurality of opposites (e.g., the unified and separated; 133 good 
and bad; 134 living and dead; 135 accidents and bodies; 136 mutually opposing 
natures). 137 

However, al-Maturidi does not allow for the existence of a higher principle 
to be simply inferred from the given facts of the world in an abrupt manner. 
Instead, he reflects on this notion and considers its unspoken premises: If one 
actually thinks that it is possible to validly infer an eternal Creator from the 
manifold nature of contingent things, one must accept a fundamental assump¬ 
tion. One must assume that God is not completely transcendent and unfath¬ 
omable, but is actually connected in some way to His creation, such that He 
can be inferred therefrom. Al-Maturidi knows as much, and says so in the 
K al-Tawhid with the following words: 

The basis (as/) of these (arguments) consists in that nothing is accom¬ 
plished by Him (i.e., God) without a wisdom so astounding (hikma c ajlba) 
and a sign so wondrous (daltila badVa) becoming (visible), such that 
scholars are not capable of comprehending its (i.e., the creation’s) being 
( mtiCiya ) and its type of existence. They all know that they are incapable 
of comprehending the true nature ( kunh ) of this (i.e., the creation) due 
to the wisdom and knowledge that are enclosed therein. This limitation, 
as well as others, are signs (daltila) of the wisdom (hikma) of their Causer 
and Creator. 138 


131 Tawhid, 17.5-19.5; on al-Maturidfs arguments and doctrines concerning God’s existence 
and attributes, cf. also Ceric, 141-199. 

132 Ibid., 18.10-12. 

133 Ibid., 17.6-8. 

134 Ibid., 17.9-13. 

135 Ibid., 17.14-16. 

136 Ibid., 17.17-20. 

137 Ibid., 18.1-2. On the use of these proofs of God in arguing with unbelievers, cf. Ibrahim, 
“Al-Maturldi’s Arguments.” 

138 Tawhid, 18.13-16. 
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In the Ta’wdat he expands on this point: 

We have established previously that God is known in two ways: a) through 
the creation, since He has made signs ( dalcCil ) in the creation of every 
single (created thing), and [these signs] point (us) to His knowledge, His 
unity, and the fact that He neither created it in vain nor will He (one day) 
leave it to naught; and b) through the prophets.. . 139 

Both citations substantiate that al-Maturldl was aware of the epistemological 
premises of his proofs for God since he says there explicitly that we know the 
Creator because our world contains clues everywhere that point to Him. At 
the same time he expands on this idea with the implicit addition of a second 
premise; namely that human beings have also been endowed with the means 
to decipher and understand these clues that have been laid out by God. 

8.2.2 God’s KnowabiLity 

8.2.2.1 The Rationalistic Position of the Hanahtes 

The first premise was natural for a Muslim theologian. That the creation con¬ 
tains signs of its Creator was known from a source above all doubts. It was in 
the Qur’an, and to be found in many verses such as Q 16:11-13: 

With (water) He grows for you grain, olives, palms, vines, and all kinds 
of other crops. There truly is a sign in this for those who reflect. By His 
command He has made the night and day, the sun, moon, and stars all of 
benefit to you. There truly are signs in this for those who use their reason. 
He has made of benefit to you the many-colored things He has multiplied 
on the earth. There truly are signs in this for those who take heed. 

The second premise was more questionable, however, and was by no means 
a necessary result of the first. Even if one assumed that the world was filled 
with signs of its Creator, the question still remained as to the way in which 
these signs are accessible to us. Does the human being need divine assistance 
to understand them, i.e., the guidance of revelation? Or can he interpret them 
with his intellect on the basis of his own ability—which would mean admit¬ 
ting the possibility of naturalistic cognition of God? 


139 Ta’wdat, vol. 1,110.3-5; cf. ibid. 66-5f. and 125 ult. f. 
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Both views had been professed in Islam. As is known, Mu'tazilite theolo¬ 
gians argued most strongly for the autonomy of the intellect in this regard. 140 
Traditionist circles, however, were quite skeptical, and emphasized the depen¬ 
dence of the human being on revelation. 141 This also became characteristic of 
the Ash'arite school; al-Ash c ari did believe that there were clear signs for the 
existence of God, but in general he insisted that human beings first needed the 
stimulus of revelation in order to even become conscious of the pressing ques¬ 
tion of the existence of a Creator. 142 

Such considerations were foreign to al-Maturldl, as we have already attested 
to. He stated unequivocally that there were two ways to knowledge of God; 
by the prophets and by rational observation of the creation. 143 Furthermore, 
in the course of explaining his epistemology he also stated that the intellect 
was capable of distinguishing between good and bad as well as proving the 
existence of a Creator. 144 

This optimistic position, however, should not be explained as a concession 
to the Mu'tazilites’ views. It is actually rooted in a tradition that al-Maturldi 
found in his own school. The Hanahtes had always held a rationalistic position 
on this issue and claimed that God was knowable by natural means. 

This is attested to by the school founder himself in the second Risala to 
‘Uthman al-Batti. There it says that God created all people so that they would 
worship Him and that He showed them all (already before the revelation of 
the Qur’an) the way to obedience. 145 Al-Pazdawi further confirms for us that 
Abu Hanlfa thought this way; he reports that the latter held belief in God to 
be necessary even without recourse to revelation. This report is particularly 
credible because al-Pazdawi transmits it although he personally adhered to 
another opinion. 146 


140 Van Ess, Erkenntnislehre, i6ff. and 326; Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim, 2off.; Frank, 
“Reason and Revealed Law,” 124ft 

141 Van Ess, Erkenntnislehre, 2iff. with reference to the Hanbalites. 

142 Richard M. Frank, “Al-Ash'arl’s Conception of the Nature and Role of Speculative 
Reasoning in Theology,” in Proceedings of the vith Congress of Arabic and Islamic Studies 
( Visby-Stockholm 19/2), ed. Frithiof Rundgren (Stockholm, 1975), 136-164; idem, “Reason 
and Revealed Law,” 135ft; Gimaret, La doctrine, 211ft; also cf. Rudolph, “Ratio und 
Uberlieferung,” 73ft 

143 Ta’wilat, vol. 1,110.3-5. 

144 Tawhid, 9.16-18; 10.8-10; cf. 110.13ft 

145 Cf. van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,205. 

146 Usui, 207-i4f. and 210.13ft Al-Pazdawi’s own view is clearly laid out (ibid., 207.6-8 and 
209 ult.ff.). He shows himself to be united with al-AslTari on this issue (ibid., 207.8) as 
well as with the Hanafite theologians of Bukhara (ibid., 207.15^. In contrast he explicitly 
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In the generation of Abu Hanlfa’s first students, we find very few relevant 
statements on the theme. One can only mention the K al-’Atim, in which 
Abu Muqatil warns of restricting oneself to the guidelines of tradition and 
emphasizes that an individual must knowfor himself what is right and wrong . 147 
Ibn Karram’s position, however, is much clearer. In regard to these issues, he 
adhered to strictly Hanafite lines and argued that rational knowledge of God 
was possible. The best testimony to this is from Makhul, i.e., an older contem¬ 
porary of al-Maturldl’s. In his Radd we read that no person can justify their 
disbelief by pointing to their lack of knowledge of revelation: God did not just 
send us prophets to teach us, but also other proofs ( kujaj) for His existence, 
such as signs ( ay at ), examples ( ‘ibar ), our own weaknesses (daf) and inabili¬ 
ties ( c ajz), as well as the fact that we (as contingent beings) continually change 
from one state to another ( al-tahwil min kat ila /za /). 148 This does not mean that 
we can perceive God with the senses, but rather that each person endowed 
with intellect is capable of recognizing Him through the creation . 149 

8 .2.2.2 Inferring the Unseen from that which is Seen 

Al-Maturldl could thus look back on a long tradition of relevant positions on 
this topic. But at the same time it must have quickly become clear to him that 
what he read there was methodologically lacking. All the earlier authors had 
simply claimed that one could make rational inferences of the Creator’s exis¬ 
tence from the creation. None of them said how this inference ought to take 
place, and none of them specified the dangers associated with presuming a 
rationally traversable relationship between God and the world. Al-Maturldl 
had to make up for this omission, and he did so in the style of a trained mutakal- 
Lim, by dedicating an individual chapter to the topic of “inferring the unseen 
from that which is seen” ( dalalat al-shahid c ala l-gha’ib ). 150 

There we learn first of all that making inferences of hidden things is par¬ 
ticularly tricky and susceptible to mistakes. Many people who carry out such 
inferences believe quite erroneously that that which is visible always indicates 
something which is the same ( mithl ) or similar ( nazlr ) in the unseen domain. 
They thus believe that they can establish an analogy ( qiyas ) between the two 


disagrees with al-Maturidi and the scholars of Samarqand (ibid., 207-i2f. and 207-2of.). On 
this conflict among the Hanafites of Transoxania, cf. Madelung, “The Spread,” 117030. 

147 K. al-’Alim, sections 2-4. 

148 Radd, 71.17-72.4. 

149 Ibid., 108.-3-109.6; on the topic, cf. Gimaret and Monnot, 360; Madelung, Religious Trends, 
41; van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, i7n2. 

150 Tawhid, 27.18-29 ult. 
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spheres. But this is a grave mistake, because they thereby make the obvious 
and sensibly perceivable into the foundation (as/), and turn the unseen into 
something derivative (Jar') of it . 151 

This critique is directed first and foremost against the “Dahrites.” This is 
seen in al-Maturidi’s expository critique of their fallacy that the world must 
have always existed eternally in the same form (mithl) as it is now visible . 152 In 
the background, however, lies a polemic against the Mu'tazilites as well. They 
also permitted the same standards to be applied to God and the creation when 
they claimed, for example, that God must always do the optimum (al-aslah) 
and always be just . 153 

Our theologian sought to avoid such errors. This incited him to produce 
another axiom as the basis for his own doctrines: The visible is an indication 
of something which is alike (mithl) in the domain of the unseen, as well as 
something which is different (khilaf), in such a manner that the indication of 
difference is actually the more evident (awdah) of the two . 154 

This means that the cases in which such inferences are carried out must 
be examined more closely. Such scrupulousness is called for because the con¬ 
clusions we draw from such thought processes are dependent on the given 
circumstances; or, to be precise, it is only in certain exceptional cases that a 
similarity between the seen and unseen can be legitimately inferred. It seldom 
happens that the relationships which we perceive from our own perspective 
can be directly applied to things which are not present. 

As al-Maturldl clarifies, this is only possible in principle if the inference is 
carried out within a soundly defined domain, i.e., within a type or species. In 
this case we can make a statement on something which we have not perceived 
with the senses but the nature of which is known through encounters with 
other similar cases. For example, everyone who has seen a fire at least once can 
speak about the features of other fires even if they happen to be out of their 
field of vision . 155 

In all other cases, however, such simple translations are not possible. This 
is especially evident when one tries to deduce a cause from an effect and thus 


151 Ibid., 27 ult-28.1. 

152 Ibid., 28.iff.; cf. ibid., m.i8ff., where the question of the proper inference of the unseen is 
connected with the polemic against the “Dahrlya.” 

153 O n the critique of the principle of the astah., cf. ibid., g2.i5ff. and io8.i4ff.; on the applica¬ 
tion of the inference of the unseen by the Mu'tazila, cf. Nagel, Festung des Glaubens, 157b 

154 Tawkld, 28.6. 

155 Ibid., 28.12-15 with the example of fire and bodies. Al-Maturidi does not work out the 
theoretical basis of his argumentation in more detail. 
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crosses the boundaries between distinct genera. A building, for example, is 
completely different from its builder, and a text is completely different from 
the one who writes it . 156 How much more must this be true of the relation¬ 
ship between the creation and the Creator, since the world shows itself to be 
a dependent and non-autonomous structure, and precisely because of this we 
conclude that its principle ( asl ) is radically different, i.e., independent and 
autonomous . 157 

Thus, in the case of the divine Creator we may only come to conclusions in 
regard to disparity: We conclude from the given conditions of this world that 
He exists and commands it, but in principle our knowledge of God consists 
in our knowing His distance from created beings. Al-Maturidi names further 
examples in this sense: our ignorance indicates God’s knowledge , 158 our vari¬ 
ety indicates His unity , 159 and our temporality His eternality . 160 And the fact 
that opposing things in this world have no power over themselves also shows 
that their Creator is all-powerful . 161 

In sum, al-Maturldl teaches the possibility of rational knowledge of God. 
He thus positions himself contrary to other Sunni doctrines such as those 
of the Ash'arites, and outwardly would seem to take his place alongside the 
Mu'tazilite theologians. But the manner in which he describes his inferences of 
God’s existence shows how carefully he utilizes this tool. He tries to avoid any 
comparability between "principle” and “derivative,” i.e., the Creator and the 
world; in other words, he objects to there being any type of analogia entis con¬ 
ceivable. Instead, the relationship between the invisible God and His visible 
creation is determined inversely, since the various considerations mentioned 
are conclusive in that the Creator unifies in His perfect being that which the 
world is known to be deficient in . 162 

8.2.3 God’s Oneness 

One of the inferences we have mentioned is that the plurality of created things 
indicates the oneness of the Creator. This expresses another tenet that plays a 


156 Ibid., 28.12-20; 29.4-6. 

157 Cf. ibid., 29.6-10 and 29.19-21, as well as the arguments above for the createdness of the 
world. 

158 Ibid., 2g.i5f. and 2g.i7f. 

159 Ibid., 2g.i4f. 

160 Ibid., 28 ult-29.3. 

161 Ibid., 2g.i5f. 

162 The Ash'arites, given their formulations, are compelled to be even more reserved in regard 
to the inference of the unseen; on this issue cf. Nagel, Festung des Glaubens, 158b 
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central role in al-Maturidi’s theology. The thesis itself is neither unusual nor 
remarkable; it belongs to the very core of the Islamic faith and is repeated and 
explained by every mutakaUim. It is striking, however, how often our theolo¬ 
gian presents it in his K al-Tawhld , 163 This might be related to the fact that 
the opponents of God’s oneness, presumably the Dualists, were more strongly 
represented in Samarqand than elsewhere in the Islamic world. 

The arguments al-Maturidi uses to conduct this discussion are numerous, 
and as was the case earlier, are divided according to their relationship with 
the three modes of obtaining knowledge. Thus he begins with the evidences 
of transmission (sam c ); 164 follows them with the indications of the intellect 
(dalalat al- c aqt ); 165 and ends with that which can be inferred from the impres¬ 
sions of the senses or, as he calls it, “the creation” [dalalat al-lstidlal bi-l-khalq ). 166 
From this emerges an altogether imposing tableau of considerations that 
accomplishes two things for our theologian: ft refutes the Dualists much more 
precisely and explicitly than the earlier Hanaffte texts did, and at the same 
time it successfully aims to speak for all Muslims, because it offers an ade¬ 
quate expository proof for both schools of theology (i.e., the rationally argu¬ 
ing mutakallimun as well as the Traditionists). Its outline takes the following 
course: 

First argument: Transmission tells us that the One ( al-wahid ) has always had 
a prominent role among humanity. It is not just the description of majesty 
( ‘azama ), dominion {sultan), high rank ( rifa ), and excellence ( fadl ). It is also 
recognized as the principle of all things, because it is the principle ( ibtida J ) 
of numbers and hence multiplicity, without itself being a number (Tawhid, 
19.9-ult.). 

Second argument: Furthermore, we learn through transmission that only 
a single God has imparted revelation. There are no prophets, nor signs in the 
creation that proclaim the existence of a second God ( Tawhld, 20.1-4). 

Third argument: A second God would have prevented a revelation which 
speaks of a single God. Consequently one can conclude from the existence of 
such a revelation that there is only one Creator ( Tawhld, 20.5-10). 

Fourth argument: The intellect tells us, in fact, that two (or more) gods 
would mutually prevent one another’s activity (tamanu e ). Just as kings always 
strive for dominance, the gods would also try to implement their power every¬ 
where, and would consequently conflict with each other’s plans. None could 


163 The main proof is present in Tawhld, 19.6-23.7, cf. 110.13ft and 139 ult.ff., but also 157.171!. 

164 Ibid., 19.9ft. 

165 Ibid., 20.11IT. 

166 Ibid., 21.15ft. 
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complete a creative work such as our world—unless they came to a com¬ 
promise ( istilah ). This is ruled out for an omnipotent and all-knowing God, 
because such a compromise is always a sign of ignorance ( jahl ) and weakness 
(' ajz) (Tawhld, 20.11-21.6). 

Fifth argument: It can thus be asserted that our conception of God only per¬ 
mits the existence of a single god. All the other configurations in which two 
gods would be conceivable—one ruling the other; one concealing its acts from 
the other; each of them having power over the other one’s actions, etc.—are 
ultimately untenable. They lead to a situation in which none of them, or only 
one of them, deserves the name of God (Tawhld, 21.7-14). 

Sixth argument: Observing the creation shows, furthermore, that the natu¬ 
ral processes of the world (e.g., winter and summer; sun, moon, and earth) 
follow a unified course of direction (tadblr). This direction can only be unified 
under the responsibility of a single administrator (Tawhld, 21.15-20). 

Seventh argument: It is a feature of the world overall to consist of many 
different and mutually opposing things. Yet these are all arranged in harmony 
with one another without exception, and this allows us to recognize the will of 
the one God at work (Tawhld, 21.21-22.7). 

Eighth argument: Opposing forces are even unified in specific individuals. 
No man (and also no other created being) is either only good or only bad, such 
that one might presume the existence of a good and bad creator as the Dualists 
do. Everyone encompasses both tendencies. Consequently the Creator must 
also be an all-powerful and encompassing principle (Tawhld, 22.8-15). 

Ninth argument: Additionally, all concrete entities (a c yan) that we can per¬ 
ceive are bodies (ajsam). All bodies consist of natures (labaT) that are char¬ 
acterized by repulsion and conflict. That they are nevertheless unified in a 
harmonic whole shows that they are directed by a God who possesses com¬ 
plete power, good will (Lutf), and wisdom (hikma) (Tawhld, 22.16-21). 

The catalogue of arguments presented here is extensive, but may again be 
reduced to a few basic principles. Aside from al-Maturidi revisiting points that 
are already familiar to us, he also develops his considerations by focusing on 
additional recurring motifs. One of these is the concept of tadblr, the direction 
and providence of God (arguments 6 to 9). This is inferred from observing the 
creation, or, as al-Maturidi formulates it, the observation of the acts of lordship 
(af‘al al-rubublya ). 167 These acts show themselves to be meticulously ordered 
and attest to the highest order of meaningfulness. From this it may be con¬ 
cluded that there can only be a single God at their origin, and not a number of 
competing principles. 


167 Ibid., 22 ult. and 23.2ft 
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The second motif (arguments 3 to 5) is the concept that the existence of two 
or three gods would lead to their mutual incapacitation (tamanu'). Al-Maturidi 
derives this from the essence of the Creator, or, as he expresses himself here, 
“the states of divinity” (ahwal al-rubublya ). 168 According to this conception, 
God may only be conceivable as all-powerful and all-knowing, i.e., a universal 
master. Consequently, no two gods may co-exist which earn this description, 
as one will prevent the self-realization of the other, there would never be a cre¬ 
ation, and in essence there would also be no God, because neither of the two 
would possess universal lordship. 

These two concepts were not new, nor were they developed by al-Maturidi. 
In fact, they had long been used in theological argumentation and ultimately 
go back to antiquity. This is particularly the case in regard to the divine provi¬ 
dence. This was a form of the cosmological or teleological proof for God that 
was particularly developed by the Stoics, but was also common among the 
Church Fathers. 169 It is also used in the Qur’an, for example, in Q 27:59-63, 

Say, Praise be to God and peace on the servants He has chosen. Who is 
better: God, or those they set up as partners with Him? Who created the 
heavens and earth? Who sends down water from the sky for you—with 
which We cause gardens of delight to grow: you have no power to make 
the trees grow in them—is it another god beside God? No! But they are 
people who take others to be equal with God. Who is it that made the 
earth a stable place to live? Who made rivers flow through it? Who set 
immovable mountains on it and created a barrier between the fresh and 
salt water? Is it another god beside God? No! But most of them do not 
know. Who is it that answers the distressed when they call upon Him? 
Who removes their suffering? Who makes you successors in the earth? 
Is it another god beside God? Little notice you take! Who is it that guides 
you through the darkness on land and sea? Who sends the winds as 


168 Ibid., 22 ult. ff. 

169 On the Stoics and Church Fathers, see cf. Davidson, Proofs, 216ft and 151L, as well as Josef 
van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi (Bonn, 1961), i68f.; the Church Fathers 
held it to be possible in principle to infer the existence of a God from the signs present 
in this world (cf. Richard Heinzmann, Philosophie des Mittelalters (Stuttgart, 1992), 34ft. 
and 74 on Augustine). The basis for this was a statement by Paul in Romans 1:18-20, “The 
wrath of God is being revealed from heaven against all the godlessness and wickedness 
of people who suppress the truth by their wickedness, since what may be known about 
God is plain to them, because God has made it plain to them. For since the creation of the 
world God’s invisible qualities—his eternal power and divine nature—have been clearly 
seen, being understood from what has been made, so that people are without excuse.” 
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heralds of good news before His mercy? Is it another god beside God? 

God is far above the partners they put beside him! 

It is thus unsurprising that this form of proof very soon found its way into 
kalam. There, it is attested to by the third/ninth century at the latest. One such 
instance can be found in the K. al-Dala’il wa-l-i'tibdr ‘ala L-khaLq wa-L-tadblr 
(The Book of Indications and Contemplation on Creation and Guidance), 
which is sometimes falsely attributed to Jahiz. There, the meaningful order¬ 
ing of things is described in detail, from which the existence of a Creator is 
inferred. 170 A further example may be note which is more interesting for us, 
written by al-Muhasibi. In his K al-Azama (Book on the Greatness of God) 
he also explains the idea of tadblr in an equally detailed manner, but does not 
use it as proof for the existence of a Creator; instead, like al-Maturldl, he infers 
God’s oneness from it. 171 

The argument of mutual impediment is relatively younger. It can also be 
found in a Greek text, but this time a later Patristic work; 172 this is probably 
explained by the fact that debate with Dualists only became prominent at this 
later time. The Qur’an is even more eloquent on this point. The classic argu¬ 
ment that is always cited is found in Q 21:22: “If there had been in the heavens 
or earth any gods but Him, both heavens and earth would be in ruins: God, 
Lord of the Throne, is far above the things they say.” 173 But there are further 
citations, for instance Q 17:42, “Say, If there were other gods along with Him, 
as they say there are, then they would have tried to find a way to the Lord of 
the Throne.” Or, in Q 23:91, one reads “God has never had a child. Nor is there 
any god beside Him—if there were, each god would have taken his creation 
aside and tried to overcome the others. May God be exalted above what they 
describe!” 174 

The argument of tamamf was developed in kalam on the basis of such 
Qur’anic verses. It quickly became a classical weapon of choice in clashes with 
the Dualists and is found in variations in numerous texts: in the third/ninth 


170 Davidson, Proofs, 219ft; van Ess, Gedankenwelt, 170ft; the text has since appeared in an 
English translation by M.A.S. Abdel Haleem under the title Chance or Creation? God’s 
Design in the Universe (Reading, uk, 1995). 

171 Translated by van Ess, Gedankenwelt, 163ft. 

172 See John of Damascus [Johannes Damascenus],Zfe Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos 
11: Expositiofidei, ed. B. Kotter (Berlin/New York, 1973), “De fide orthodoxa" 1, 5; Davidson 
names yet another reference from the Corpus Hermeticum ( Proofs, 166). 

173 Cf. Tawhid, 20.20. 

174 Ibid., 20.igf. and 2i.2f. 
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century, for instance, with Abu 1 -Hudhayl 175 and al-Muhasibl; 176 in the early 
fourth/tenth century not just with our theologian but also by al-Ash c ari 177 and 
al-Tabari; 178 and in following times in almost every theological treatise. 179 

Thus al-Maturidl was able to look back at a tradition of such ideas even as 
he wrote his doctrines on the oneness of God. These did not come from the 
earlier Hanahte texts of his home region, but from a common theological heri¬ 
tage developed by Muslims in Iraq to fend off Manichaeism. At the same time 
it would be wrong to say that he merely repeated what his contemporaries said 
elsewhere. His argumentation also has its own special features, of which at 
least two ought to be emphasized. 

The first is that al-Maturidl greatly emphasizes the idea of divine direction 
and the ordered command of the world. This connects him with earlier Islamic 
theology, as we have seen, and in a certain way even with the cosmological 
thought of antiquity. But it distinguishes his thought from the formulations 
adhered to in his time by al-Ash'arl, his great Sunni scholarly counterpart. 
Al-Ash'ari also knew the argument of tadbtr , 180 but it did not have a compa¬ 
rable role in his thought, and took a backseat to the argument of tamdnu 1 . This 
is because in his worldview there was no place for the idea of autonomous 
natures that must be supervised. Al-Maturidl’s assessment was different: He 
definitely emphasized that the world was dependent on its Creator in every 
regard, but in his view, it still consisted of natures ( tabcC'C) which have indepen¬ 
dent effects that God must order and organize by His act of direction. 

The second unique feature of al-Maturidl’s argumentation is not related 
to tadblr or tamdnu c , but takes us back to the beginning of the discussion 
(argument r), where he reflects on the prominent role of the One ( al-wahld ) 
in human understanding. He is not concerned here with trying to prove that 
there is only one Creator. Instead, he wants to explore and determine the sense 
in which God is to be spoken of as One. These are speculations that do not 
just differentiate al-Maturidl from al-Ash'ari and other Sunn! authors; they 
are uncommon to classical kaiam in general and thus deserve to be examined 
separately once more. 


175 Van Ess, Theologie, vol. 3,271. 

176 Translated by van Ess, Gedankenwelt, i66f. 

177 Gimaret, La doctrine, 252ft. 

178 Al-Tabari, vol. 1,26.17ft 

179 Examples in Davidson, Proofs, 167ft and Gimaret, La doctrine, 252; on the theological 
problems that were raised by this method of proof, cf. Nagel, Festung des Glaubens, 122ft 

180 According to a report from Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 55.gf. Al-Ash‘arl believed that God must 
be named One in regard to His being (jt nafsihi), His description (ft na'tihi), and His 
supervision (ft tadblrihi)', see Gimaret, La doctrine, 252. 
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8 . 2.4 The Otherness of the One 

Investigating the meaning of the statement that God is One ( al-wahid ) clearly 
occupied our theologian considerably, since he made repeated efforts to explain 
it on a foundational level. In two such instances he attempted to develop the 
issue systematically. 181 A third instance is more polemical and serves to refute 
and fend off wrong conceptions of tawhld. 182 

As might be expected, this latter instance was more easily executed. 
Al-Maturldl happened to possess an excellent tool for this purpose from his 
earlier discussions on epistemology. There, he claimed that God could be 
known by the intellect, meaning without the indications of revelation. 183 What 
this meant was that, in principle, each person could know, by the natural path¬ 
ways of knowledge, that there was only one God. This assertion is taken up 
again here and formulated emphatically: “All people that are capable of ratio¬ 
nal inquiry have been given tawhld in its entirety.” 184 Al-Maturldl concludes 
therefrom that in fact all religious groups must have originally had a correct 
conceptualization of the oneness of God, but this was unfortunately no lon¬ 
ger the case. The “Dahrites” negated ( naqada ) this God-given insight, 185 as 
did the Dualists, 186 Jews, 187 Christians, 188 and natural philosophers. 189 Even 
most Islamic schools such as the Mu'tazila, 190 the followers of al-Najjar, 191 or 
the Anthropomorphists 192 went astray in regard to this issue. Only one group 
preserved the proper understanding of tawhld, namely his own; 193 this group 


181 Tawhld, 23.8-26.16 and 43.10-15. 

182 Ibid., 118.14-121.4. 

183 Ibid., 10.8-10; cf. no.i3ff. 

184 Ibid., 119.10: u'tiyajamtu al-bashari mimman lahu nazarun al-tawhldafl l-jumlati. 

185 Ibid., 119.13ft, naqada in 119.11. 

186 Ibid., 119.17ft 

187 Ibid., i95.2of. 

188 Ibid., 119 ult.ff. 

189 Ibid., i2o.3f. as ashab al-tabaT. 

190 Ibid., 120.5ft. The Mu'tazilites are accused of two violations of tawhld-. a) They permit 
that something else eternally exists with God (the ma'dum). b) They claim that God only 
becomes a creator through the act of creation and becomes merciful through an act of 
mercy, and so forth, thus assuming change in the one, unchanging God. 

191 Ibid., 120.13ft Al-Najjar and al-Burghuth are also supposed to have said of God that He 
changes, since they believe that He exists in a place and say at the same time that God 
originally exists alone (i.e., without a place). 

192 Ibid., I20.i6ff. The Karramites are meant first and foremost. 

193 Ibid., lig.nfi; cf. ibid., 121.1. 
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teaches correctly that God is One in regard to His exaltedness ( c uLuw) and 
might ( jalal ), His essence ( dhat ), and His attributes ( sifat ). 194 

What this means certainly needs further explanation, and al-Maturidi tries 
to provide us some in the two other sections where he takes on the issue more 
systematically. This was not done without difficulty, however, since God ulti¬ 
mately evades every description being incomparable to anything nor having 
likenesses ( ashbah ) or opposites (addad ). 195 The Qur’an itself says the same, 
in the famous eleventh verse of sura 42: “There is no likeness to Him” (Laysa 
ka-mithlihi shay 1 ). This is cited by al-Maturidi to explain that the Creator has 
no counterpart, because everything that possesses a likeness ( mithl ) can be 
ordered under the category of numbers. 196 God, however, although being One, 
is not countable. 197 His unity is not a numerical quantity, but rather symbolizes 
His majesty (' azama), glory ( kibriya ’), lordship ( sultan ) and power ( qudra ). It 
indicates His singularity ( tawahhud ), in contrast to that which bears compari¬ 
son and has an opposite. 198 It shows that He alone is always the same, while 
everything else, including the fixed stars ( thawabit ), is subject to change. 199 
This means that God is one in a completely different way from all other things 
to which we otherwise attribute oneness. This brings al-Maturidi to formulate 
the quintessence of his considerations in the following expression: 

Someone was asked for the meaning of (the expression) “the One” 

( al-wahid ), and answered that it is used to describe four things: 

1) a totality (kull) that cannot be doubled; 

2) a part (juz 1 ), that cannot be halved; 

3) something between these two that allows both operations, larger 
than that which cannot be halved and smaller than that which cannot 
be doubled, since there is nothing beyond a totality; 

4) and (finally) the fourth: That through which the (first) three exist 
(.qama bihi), (i.e.,) He and the other. 200 He has concealed who He is. 


194 Ibid., 119.5®. 

195 Ibid., 23.9®. 

196 Ibid., 23.1311. 

197 Ibid., 23.8f., 25.5^, 121.it. 

198 Ibid., 23.16ft. 

199 Ibid., 24.1ft 

200 The form of the text is not confirmed. According to the transmitted words, the entire 
sentence (ibid., 43-i3f.) is wa-l-rabi’ huwa alladhlqama bihi al-thalathu, huwa wa la huwa 
huwa akhfa man huwa. 
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(He is) the one before whom the tongue ( lisan) falls silent and whom 
no exposition (bayan) may grasp, the one before whom the imagina¬ 
tion ( awham) fails, and the intellect (ajhdm) is at a loss. This is God, 
Lord of the Worlds. 201 

The end of this passage almost has the character of a meditation. It is pos¬ 
sible that al-Maturidl was inspired here by Islamic mysticism, 202 and the same 
observation may be applied to the literary style he chose. The basic concept 
that he presents, however, is not from the teachings of the Subs, but rather 
Neoplatonic philosophy. Our theologian himself acknowledges this in a cer¬ 
tain manner, when he admits that in his speculations on the One he is also 
disputing the ideas of the philosophers. 203 

Neoplatonism had, in fact, developed the exact same views on transcen¬ 
dence and the incomparability of the highest principle. This holds true in 
regard to the statement that the One may not be equivocated with the “one” 
from among numbers, as well as the assertion that the One alone is absolute 
and one in every respect, while other things which are dependent on it, only 
have oneness attributed to them in a derivative form. This sectioning-off from 
the numerical one is already found in Plotinus. He stated this explicitly in 
Ennead vi 9, 204 but also mentioned it in other places, among which are two 
sections that were inserted into the Arabic paraphrasing of his works. 205 The 
distinction between absolute and relative oneness also goes back to Plotinus, 
but is found in even more detail with Proclus. Proclus opens his compendium 


201 Ibid., 43.10-15. At the end al-Maturidi makes an association with Q 1:2. 

202 The eastern Sufis of course also reflected on the oneness of God, but their specula¬ 
tions went other ways. This can be seen by comparing him to the most famous author 
before al-Maturidi, namely al-Haklm al-Tirmidhi (cf. al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Drei Schriften 
des Theosophen von Tirmid, ed. B. Radtke (Beirut, 1992), index, s.v. wahdamya, tawkld) 
and the most important author in the following generation, namely al-Kalabadhi (see 
al-Kalabadhi, 33-35: Shark qawlihimfil-tawhtd). However, some parallels can be found in 
the wording. For example, the end of the section just cited from the K. al-Tawkld may be 
compared with al-Kalabadhi (i35.ifi), which also states that God can neither be grasped 
by tongue (lisan) nor by exposition (bayan). 

203 Tawhid, 25.9. 

204 Enn. vi 9:5.38-43; references are from the Plotinus edition by Henry/Schwyzer. 

205 Enn. vi 6:9.10-11; Enn. v U5.3-9, which was incorporated into the Theology of Aristotle 
(vm 130-131 in Lewis’ English translation, Opera, vol. 2. which corresponds to the Arabic 
edition of Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Aflutln ‘inda al-Arab (Cairo, 1966), 112.15-113.1); Enn. 
v 5:4.12-18, reproduced by the Risala fi l-'ilm al-ilahi (Lewis edition, 182-183 = Badawi, 
180.5-6). 
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of Neoplatonic metaphysics, the Institutio theoLogica, with it. And this text was 
also accessible in the Islamic world, where it was circulated starting from the 
third/ninth century in two paraphrased Arabic summaries. 206 

A Muslim reader, however, did not have to refer to such redactions of the 
Greek texts in order to become acquainted with Neoplatonic speculation on 
the One. Such ideas were also found in the works of al-Kindl, who likewise 
investigated the question of the being of the “true One” in his metaphysical 
writings. What he says there also displays Neoplatonic features and is strongly 
evocative of the ideas that we found with al-Maturldl: The concept of “one” 
is applied to many things, including types and individuals, 207 and parts and 
their sums; 208 again, absolute oneness is only applied to the highest principle, 
which is furthermore strictly separated from the category of numbers. 209 

We can no longer ascertain how al-Maturldl came to know of such con¬ 
cepts. Perhaps he owed them to Abu Zayd al-Balkhl, al-Kindi’s student, 210 or 
some other contemporary medium of the philosopher’s thought. After all, 
Neoplatonism was absorbed by the Transoxanian IsmaTlIs at the same time, 
which argues for a wider scope of reception. 

It is certain, however, that al-Maturldl knew and used Neoplatonic meta¬ 
physics. It helped him to deepen his concept of the oneness of God. This was 
unusual for a theologian of his generation, and distinguished him from the 
Transoxanian Hanafites as well as other contemporary mutakallimun, whether 
the Mu'tazilites or al-Ash c ari. 211 


206 Namely the so-called Liber de Causis and the Propositiones transmitted separately there¬ 
from, which G. EndreR has edited and published in Proclus Arabus. The Propositiones 1-3 
which interest us are found in the corpus of the Proclus Arabus] see EndreK, 253ft. and 3ft 
(Arabic text). 

207 Al-Kindl, Rasa’il, vol. 1,126.13ft; trans. Ivry, 79. 

208 Al-Kindl, Rasa'il, vol. 1,139.12ft; trans. Ivry, 91. Al-Kindi’s views are much more extensive 
and illuminate the relationship between the one and the many from many aspects, but 
one can still say that the above-cited section of K. al-Tawhid functions as a simplified sum¬ 
mary of such lines of thought. 

209 Al-Kindl, vol. 1,146.15ft; trans. Ivry, 98; cf. also Rudolph, Doxographie, 45 and 86 (no. xi, 6). 

210 The possibility that Abu Zayd al-Balkhl brought al-Kindi’s ideas East is always given, but 
can hardly be proved, since we no longer have access to al-Balkhi’s philosophical works, 
with the exception of the K. Masalih al-abdan wa-l-anfus, which, however, is more a mix 
of popular philosophical ideas and medical teachings. 

211 There was, of course, Neoplatonic influence on kalam, but generally at a much earlier 
time. In eastern Iran this was particularly the case with Jahm b. Safwan, who lived approx¬ 
imately 200 years before al-Maturldl; cf. Frank, “The Neoplatonism,” 395-424; van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 2,49gf., cites newer literature. 
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8.2.5 God’s Attributes 
8.2.5.1 Earlier Hanafite Views 

The preceding discussion should not be taken to mean that al-Maturidi 
brought his theology completely in line with the concepts of Neoplatonism. It 
merely demonstrates that he elaborated his views on this point and contem¬ 
plated the divine name of “the One” more so than other theologians. 212 That 
aside, al-Maturidi generally described the Creator within the categories famil¬ 
iar to kalam. In doing so, he took up, one by one, all the main topics that were 
discussed among the theological schools of his time, and as representative of 
the Hanahtes, stated which position he upheld. 

One of these positions is that God may not be described, under any circum¬ 
stances, as a body ( jism ). 213 This is directed against any form of anthropomor¬ 
phism, but probably against the followers of Ibn Karram specifically. 214 The 
Karramites were, as we have seen, the immediate rivals of the Hanahtes in the 
East. In this respect, our theologian had every reason to treat this topic in more 
detail. But ultimately, he does not present any discussion which is specific to 
Transoxania. The Karramlya were also known in Iraq, as elsewhere, and their 
anthropomorphism was likewise decidedly rejected there. 215 

It is more significant, however, that al-Maturidi calls God a “being” (shay ’). 216 
Here, he is also following a consensus that had developed among the schools, 
this time in dispute with a teaching of Jahm b. Safwan. Jahm had claimed that 
God was not a being but must instead be placed above beings, and he taught 
this thesis in eastern Iran. 217 But in his case as well, the discussion may be pre¬ 
sumed to have long overstepped the boundaries of the region, since indepen- 


212 For the statements of the Mu'tazilites and the Ash'arites on the name al-wahid, cf. Daniel 
Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam. Exegese lexicographique et theologique (Paris, 1988), 
lgiff. Gimaret mentions (ibid., 196) that Abbad b. Sulayman had already refrained from 
describing God as one in the sense of a number. That position does show certain paral¬ 
lels to the views presented by al-Maturidi, but the context is different and the idea did 
not catch on among the Mu'tazilites or the Ash'arites. Al-Ash‘arl even says explicitly (as 
Gimaret also shows) that God may also be described as one in the sense of numbers (min 
tarlq al-’adadaydan), Ibn Furak, 58.8. 

213 Tawhld, 38.1-39.18. 

214 Al-Maturidi refrains here from naming his opponents explicitly (however cf. Tawhld, 
378.-2 and Ta'wllat, 44.6). But within his school, the discussion on the incorporeality of 
God is always targeted against the Karramlya. Cf. for example Usui, 2i.i2ff. and Tabsira, 
vol. 1, ng.6ff.; before al-Maturidi, cf. K. al-Sawad, section 45. 

215 Gimaret and Monnot, 34gf. with numerous parallels. 

216 Tawhld, 39.19-43 ult. 

217 Van Ess, Theologle, vol. 2,499. 
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dently of whether or not there were still Jahmites to be reckoned with in Iran 
during al-Maturidi’s time, 218 Jahm’s teaching had, in the meantime, become 
known everywhere as a scandalous falsehood. 219 

Consequently, no distinctive profile for al-Maturidi’s theology can be derived 
from these two sections of the text. This only changes when we look at how he 
dealt with a third theme; namely, the question of how descriptions attributed 
to God are to be understood. The discussion here is divided into considerations 
on how the essence of the Creator and the actions He does may be adequately 
described. This is, in fact, the famous topic of the divine attributes, and brings 
us to one of the main points of disputation in kalam. 

The theme had been heavily debated and demanded a painstaking treat¬ 
ment by al-Maturidl, but he was not taken unawares nor was he unprepared 
for it. He certainly found precedents on this topic in the teachings of earlier 
generations of Hanafites. These did not form an elaborate theory, but by this 
time had reached a level of extensiveness and precision that provided him an 
adequate guide for his approach to the issue. This tradition, however, did not 
quite reach back to Abu Hanifa; at least, the two texts that we possess from 
him, i.e., the letters to ‘Uthman al-Battl, do not mention a word on the question 
of attributes. The K. aL-ALim wa-L-muta’alLim also skips the theme. It is in the 
Fiqh absat of Abu MutT that we find the first relevant remarks of interest to us. 

The critical passage there is unfortunately not quite confirmed in its textual 
form, since, as we were prompted to conclude earlier in our description of the 
work, we are dealing with a section for which we must consider the possibil¬ 
ity that later changes and insertions were made. Nevertheless, certain foun¬ 
dational ideas may be reconstructed which are likely to have belonged to the 
text in its original form. They make clear that Abu MutT maintained that God 
possesses distinct attributes not identical with His being. To the question of 
what the Wilier (God) willed with (shah), he lets Abu Hanifa answer, “With the 
attribute ( bi-l-sifa ),” which means the will. We also find out that God is power¬ 
ful (qadlr) through power (qudra), knowing (’alim) through knowledge ( c ilm), 
and rules (malik) through rulership (mulk ). 220 Besides these, anger ( ghadab) 
and approbation ( rida) are also named as divine attributes. 221 The axiom upon 
which these statements are based is: “We describe Him as He has described 
Himself.” 222 This means that God is to have those attributes attributed to Him 


218 Van Ess thinks it possible, ibid., vol. 2, 507f. 

219 Citations in Gimaret and Monnot, 2g2n6. 

220 Fiqh absat, 57.3-5. 

221 Ibid., 56.2of. 

Ibid., 56.22: wa nasifuhu kama wasafa nafsahu. 
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(and only those) that He mentioned in the Qur’an. But one must avoid two 
mutually exclusive fallacies as much as possible: One may not believe that the 
attributes in God’s case have the same sense as the attributes of the same name 
in human beings. 223 Nor should one strip them completely of their meaning; 
it is equally wrong to allegorically interpret our statements about God, by, for 
example, claiming that His “anger” means nothing other than His punishment, 
and His “approbation” means nothing other than an act of recompense. 224 

More important details for Hanahte attribute-doctrines of the period can 
be seen among the Karramiya. They, too, maintained the axiom that God pos¬ 
sesses distinct attributes, but they emphasized another point more strongly, 
one which previously had not been given so much attention; namely, that 
these attributes are eternal without exception. As later sources report to us, a 
very detailed Karramite theory developed therefrom. A distinction was made 
between those attributes that describe God’s essence, and those that describe 
His actions. The former, such as knowledge or power, were all considered eter¬ 
nal, without exception. The latter, such as the creative act, for example, intro¬ 
duced a differentiation: The capacity to act by creating (labeled khaUqlya or 
khaliquqlya) is a divine attribute ( sifa ) and thus eternal; hence it is also correct 
to eternally name God a creator ( khdliq ). In contrast, the actual act of creation 
(khalq) is described differently; it is accomplished in time ( hadith ). Thus it is 
not an eternal attribute of God, but rather an accident ( c arad) that first exists 
at the moment of the act. 225 

We can no longer determine whether this theory was professed by Ibn 
Karram in this polished form. 226 The attestations thereto in our possession 
from the fourth/tenth century are certainly articulated in much less detail, 
such as those from Makhul al-Nasafi, the author of the K. al-Radd c aLa ahl 
aL-bida 1 . Here we find several statements on the theme, but they only explicitly 
convey the axiomatic conviction that all of God’s attributes are eternal. 

This emerges for the first time in a section where Makhul takes on the 
Jahmlya. There he stresses that God is a pre-eternal Creator with all of His 
attributes (wa huwa bi-jarriC sifatihi khaliquri azallyuri), because His actions 
( af'ai ) and attributes {sifat) are uncreated, while human actions and attributes 


223 Ibid., 56.20. 

224 Ibid., 56.2if. 

225 Cf. Gimaret and Monnot, 351ft and the summary of the doctrine by Bosworth, 
“Karramiyya,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 667f. and Madelung, Religious Trends, 42. 

226 Van Ess in particular raises arguments against this (Ungenutzte Texte, 80). He shows that 
the relationship between the Karramite doctrine of attributes and the methodology of 
Abu Hashim must be explained first. 
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can only be created. 227 That is, one ought to say: “The Creator does not exist 
in time, but is pre-eternal and perpetual, even though He has not (always) 
been creating.” 228 This maxim is repeated later several times. In the chapter on 
al-Nazzam we read the formulaic statement that God, with all of His attributes, 
has no beginning ( azatl ). 229 We see something similar in the dispute with Bishr 
al-MarlsI as well, where it is emphasized that not just some, but all of God’s 
attributes are uncreated. 230 Al-MarlsI also professed the thesis of the created- 
ness of the Qur’an, which was an unforgiveable error in Makhul’s eyes. This was 
the subject of a sharp rebuttal on the part of the latter, not just in the above- 
mentioned citation, but also within a critique of the so-called “Makhluqiya,” 
where he once again reinforced the eternality of God’s attributes and all of His 
actions, inclusive of the Qur’an. 231 

With such statements Makhul is not far from the official position of the 
Hanafites. They also explicitly emphasized that all of the divine attributes 
have no beginning and are uncreated. This was affirmed in an illustrious and 
authoritative source: the K. al-Sawad al-a‘zam by al-Hakhn al-Samarqandl, 
which, as we have seen, was written as the official Hanafite creed at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth/tenth century. 

There we immediately find a number of ideas that are now familiar to us. 
Several times we are told about the importance of distinguishing between the 
attributes and actions of God and man: the former are unchanging, eternal, 
have always been present; the latter, in contrast, came into existence only 
through a divine act of creation in time. 232 Al-Haklm al-Samarqandl was also 
keen to avoid stripping statements about God of their meaning, and forbade 
their allegorical interpretation, giving as examples divine anger ( ghadab) and 
divine approbation ( rida ), 233 as we saw earlier in the Fiqh absat. His statements 
go even further in the 35th and 36th article of the creed, exclusively dedicated 
to the doctrine of attributes. In article 35, he writes: 

... God was always a Creator (lamyazaL khaliqan) before He created the 

creation. His state (hal) does not change. Whoever claims that He was not 


227 Radd, 67.3-5. 

228 Ibid., 67-7f.: inna al-khaliq laysa bi-muhdathin wa innama huwa qadlmun qSimun wa-in 
lamyakun ii-i-takhllq. 

229 Ibid., 95.17. 

230 Ibid., 106.12. 

231 Ibid., uo.iff. 

232 K. al-Sawad, sections 10,11, and 29. 

233 Ibid., section 29. 
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a creator before the creation, but instead became ( sara ) a creator after¬ 
ward ( ba’d ), speaks like someone who claims that God (Allah) was not a 
god (lldh) and then became God. To claim this, however, is disbelief... 234 

And in article 36, we read: 

God is knowing and powerful in and of Himself (bi-dhatiki). He has (laku) 
knowledge ( c ilm ) and power (qudra)... The real knower (al J alim bi-l- 
kaqlqa) is someone who possesses knowledge. Whoever does not have 
knowledge is a “knower” either in the metaphorical sense ( bl-l-majdz ) or 
as a title ( bi-l-laqab) or by deception (bl-l-khadhib). The real knower and 
powerful one is God. It is impossible to claim that He is knowing meta¬ 
phorically or by a title or deception, because such a claim is disbelief.. . 235 

8.2.5.2 Al-Maturidi’s Contribution 

The doctrine of attributes professed in Transoxania became more detailed 
from one author to the next, but it nevertheless maintained certain principles 
that gave it a stable framework. Summarized into three points they read as 
follows: 

1) God has attributes such as knowledge or power, which are clearly con¬ 
ceived of as distinct entities not identical with His existence. 

2) These attributes must be differentiated from the attributes of the same 
name applied to human beings, but must not be robbed of their meaning 
through allegorical interpretation. 

3) They are beginningless and eternal, whether they describe God’s essence 
or His actions. 

These axioms afforded the Hanafite doctrine its own distinctive character. 
Although there were other groups that shared one or the other principle with 
them, no theological school other than the Hanafiya affirmed all three. This is 
especially pronounced in compparison with the Mu'tazilites. Of course, the 
latter did not address the question of attributes as a collective, but rather as 
individual thinkers with differences both large and small among them. 236 Still, 


234 K. al-Sawad, 31.14-17 [21.18-21 Istanbul edition]. 

235 K. al-Sawad, 31.20-32.1 [21.23-26 Istanbul edition], 

236 For more detail, see van Ess, Theologie, vol. 3, 272ft. (on Abu 1 -Hudhayl) and ibid., vol. 3, 
399ft. (on al-Nazzam) as well as ibid., vol. 4,130 (on Ibn Shablb). It is also interesting to 
compare the views of al-Najjar alongside them (ibid., vol. 4,157ft). 
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they possessed a common set of principles that were noticeably different from 
the fundamentals of the Hanafite doctrine. 

The main concern of the Mu'tazilites was that nothing be considered eter¬ 
nal along with God. They thus concluded that nothing with even minimal 
self-distinctness ought to be conceived of as an eternal complement to God’s 
self. This means that they denied the existence of discrete essential attributes. 
These were not to be affirmed as distinct entities, but rather as aspects of the 
one divine essence. This means, by way of an example, that one can say that 
God has always been knowing, but this does not imply that He possesses a 
complementary attribute called knowledge. God does not know through 
something which makes Him knowing. He knows through Himself or through 
an act of knowing which is identical with Him. 

Divine actions, in contrast, are radically distinct from His eternal essence. 
They are subject to change because God carries out various actions. This 
means they are temporal and cannot inhere in His unchangeable essence. 
Their location must be other than God; thus they are usually shifted instead 
to the objects of divine actions. To give an example: the act of creation ( kkalq) 
does not take place in God, but is identified by most Mu'tazilites with its result, 
i.e., temporally originated creation ( makhluq). 237 

It had long been known in Transoxania that the Mu'tazilites thought this 
way. 238 But disputes on such attribute-doctrines seems to have first flared up 
there in the early fourth/tenth century, i.e., during al-Maturidl’s lifetime. The 
catalyst for this was no doubt the emergence of al-Ka‘bI, who taught his school’s 
doctrines in eastern Iran, claiming that only their teachings could truthfully 
uphold the tenet that nothing eternal co-exist with God. 239 He therewith put 
all of the Hanafites’ tenets into question: the insistence on distinct attributes; 
the prohibition of allegorical interpretation; and the idea that all of God’s attri¬ 
butes are eternal. 

This situation naturally presented al-Maturldl with the task of repudiat¬ 
ing al-Ka c bTs accusations and demonstrating that the conceptualization of 
the Mu'tazilites was wrong. His presentation on the divine attributes in the 
K. al-Tawhld is the product of his efforts for this cause. It chiefly consists of 


237 Cf. the summary by D. Gimaret, “Mu'tazila," ei 2 , vol. 7, 787ft, along with Madelung, 
Religious Trends, 41ft and idem, “The Origins,” 516ft 

238 Abu Nasr al-‘Iyadi, one of al-Maturldl’s teachers, wrote a text on the issue of attributes in 
which he disputed the views of the Mu'tazilites and al-Najjar (cf. Tabsira, vol. 1, 357.2f.). 
The text is unfortunately lost. 

239 We know from al-Maturidi that al-Ka‘bI put this principle forward as his main thesis. He 
even cites it as a saying of the Mu'tazilites: layathbutu thammata ghayrun ( Tawhld , 55.15; 
cf. ibid., 55.11). 
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polemical statements against al-Ka‘bi, whom al-Maturidi accuses of distort¬ 
ing the image of God Almighty in various ways. 240 The most important cri¬ 
tique throughout is that it is actually the Mu'tazilite who wants to permit God 
to change; first because he presumes God to have only become the Creator 
through the act of creation; 241 and second, because he claims that God’s speech 
(i.e., the Qur’an) only came to exist in time. 242 Al-Ka'bl himself ultimately 
shows how ridiculous his own aims are: He set out with the principle that 
nothing eternal exists other than God, and ends by saying that God Himself is 
brought down into the sphere of temporality and change. 

Yet before al-Maturidi could go about disputing with this Mu'tazilite point 
by point, he had to clarify his own position. This he did by introducing his 
extensive refutation with a relatively short outline of Hanafite attribute- 
doctrines. 243 There we find many statements which are familiar to us from ear¬ 
lier texts. Their format is different, however, because al-Maturidi does not suf¬ 
fice by merely repeating the teachings of his school. He refines them, and above 
all, he proves them. This serves as an excellent example of how a long enduring 
religious conviction became a theoretically founded doctrine of kaldm. 

His exposition begins, as we have come to expect, with a reference to the 
different pathways of knowledge. Al-Maturidi explains that the existence of 
the divine attributes is suggested by transmission as well as by the intellect. 244 
Transmission plays no major part in his presentation: he merely states that it 
is accessible to everyone, because everything that is necessary is found in the 
Qur’an and the other books of God. 245 It is the intellect that takes the fore¬ 
ground of al-Maturidl’s presentation; this enables our theologian to lay out the 
doctrines which follow within his own systematic framework wherein attri¬ 
butes of particular importance can be duly emphasized. 

The first of these attributes is freedom, or to be more precise, God’s free 
choice ( ikhtiyar ). For al-Maturidi, this may be known by our observation of 
the world and our inference of the existence of the Creator: To begin with, 
it has already been proven that the world was created from nothing. The 


240 Tawhid, 49.14-59 ult. The chapter is worthy of its own analysis. It begins with al-Maturidi 
placing al-Ka'bi’s interpretation quite clearly in the doctrines of the Mu'tazila (ibid., 
4g.i6f.), and it shows through numerous arguments and citations from al-Ka'bi’s texts 
how seriously al-Maturidi took his opponent. 

241 Ibid., 53.3ft. 

242 Ibid., 53.12ft 

243 Ibid., 44.1-49.13. 

244 Ibid., 44.3b 

245 Ibid., 44.4b 
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world, furthermore, has the characteristic of consisting of many things which 
change and are in part contrary to one other. Neither of these two facts can be 
explained by a principle that acts solely as dictated by nature ( bi-l-tab’) and by 
compulsion. Thus, it may be considered proven that the Creator is a freely and 
sovereignly acting God. 246 

Al-Maturidi draws further conclusions from this foundational insight. A 
God who can create everything freely must also be endowed with other attri¬ 
butes. He must possess power ( qudra ) to have everything at His disposal. He 
must have the will ( irada ) to create the world, by which He avails Himself of 
His complete discretionary power. 247 Moreover, God must possess complete 
knowledge ('ilm), because His creation does not consist of randomly clustered 
things. The creation is deliberately and harmoniously organized as a whole, 
which shows that its creator is a knowing God. 248 

Up to this point the argumentation has been relatively simple. Al-Maturidi 
has only occupied himself with the essential attributes and could claim, with¬ 
out explicit proofs, that they are eternal with God. In contrast, his subsequent 
discussion on attributes of action is more controversial. These were also 
described by the Hanafiya as eternal, but no other theological school followed 
them in this, and what is more, the gap between their views and those of the 
Mu'tazilites was particularly wide. 

Because of this, al-Maturldl tries, from this point on, to prove his views in 
detail. He does so for various attributes of action, such as hearing (sam e ), see¬ 
ing (basar), magnanimity (karam), and generosity ( jud). 249 But the act of cre¬ 
ation, or takwln, stands very clearly at the focal point of his exposition. This is 
because the act of creation, in particular, brings God’s action to expression in 
such an exemplary way that it is reasonable to center the theological discus¬ 
sion on this one point. 250 

Al-Maturidi begins his exposition by stating again that God brought the 
world forth in complete freedom. Accordingly, the act of creation is neither 
a manifestation nor an attribute of His essence. 251 It is an action that God 


246 Ibid., 44.10-45.9; ikhtiyar plays a foundational role in al-Maturidi’s theory, as is also seen 
in his defense of the doctrine later in discussion with al-Ka‘bi, the “Dahrites,” and the 
Isma'ilis (ibid., 60.1-65.5). 

247 Ibid., 45.10-13. 

248 Ibid., 45.14-46.2. 

249 Ibid., 47.21-ult 

250 The evaluation of takwln will, as a result, become a central point of dispute between the 
Maturldites and the Ash'arites. Cf. Rudolph, “Das Entstehen der Maturidlya.” 

251 Tawhld, 46.11-15. 
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accomplishes, not necessarily so, but only if He wills it to be. But God has 
certainly always been capable of this act, and thus it is a delusion ( wahm ) to 
think that the act of creation does not subsist in Him but is only identified 
with the created result. 252 In fact, the correct view is that God is described with 
the act of creation eternally ( wusifa Allahu bi-L-takwln ft l-azal ), 253 even if cre¬ 
ated things have not existed eternally. This is so, al-Maturldl explains, because 
“God has created so that things (at some point) exist as they are” (kawwana 
U-tukawwana al-ashya’u c ala ma takiinu ). 254 This means that He is always the 
Creator of things which will one day exist in the world as the creation. 

Our theologian justifies this statement by comparing takwln with the rest 
of God’s attributes, such as His knowledge or will. They are also considered 
eternal, and their objects likewise emerge only in time. We say that God has 
always known that something will come to exist at a certain point in time, and 
we say, likewise, that He has always wanted this existence. It follows that He 
has always been the Creator of the things that have come into existence at the 
moment that was known and wanted by Him. 255 

At the same time, al-Maturldi grants that such considerations are possibly 
beyond our conceptions. 256 God’s actions are different than the actions of 
humans, such that they ultimately elude our understanding. But this is pre¬ 
cisely the reason that compels us to assert the eternality of takwlm God does 
not function as we humans do, i.e., at certain points in time or by means of 
tools. 257 His actions are achieved without aids or restrictions. They are com¬ 
pletely free in every aspect. This is because God acts by Himself ( bi-nafsihi ) 
just as He also possesses knowledge and power in and of Himself ( bi-dhatihi). 258 
It is only because of this that He can bring the creation into existence out of 
nothing. 259 It costs Him no effort. 260 He merely speaks the word "Be!” ( kun). 261 
Thus God’s actions are not dependent on any condition, temporal or other¬ 
wise. They were always perfect. Consequently, God is eternally the Creator. 


252 

Ibid., 46.16-ult. 

253 

Ibid., 47.1. 

254 

Ibid., 47.2. 

255 

Ibid., 47.2-7, 47.11-13, 47.18-21, 48.9, 49-4f. 

256 

Ibid., 49-iof. and 49.6. 

257 

Ibid., 48.5!., cf. ibid., 48.10ft 

258 

Ibid., 48.6. 

259 

Ibid., 48.7b 

260 

Ibid., 49.11. 

261 

Ibid., 49.6b 
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8.2.6 The Ambiguous Descriptions of God in the Qur’an 

8.2.6.1 Earlier Hanafite Views 

The topic of divine attributes had been settled: al-Maturidi established a for¬ 
mula that was not just applicable to takwin, but could also be applied to other 
cases without difficulty. God was always perfect, and always the same, regard¬ 
less of the essential attribute or act in discussion. His attributes were thus 
unchangeable perfections that befitted Him perfectly. This meant that they 
could not be compared to human features: they were never temporally bound, 
but all eternal; they could not be questioned in regard to their existence, but 
were real to the highest degree. 

Still, this formula did not solve all possible issues. There were characteriza¬ 
tions of God in the Qur’an that were impossible to reconcile with such doc¬ 
trines, i.e., those statements that were regarded as ambiguous ( mutashabih) 
because they attributed more or less clearly anthropomorphic features to God. 
These still required special treatment, particularly as they had long fanned the 
flames of considerable discord among theologians. 

The pertinent verses of the Qur’an contained a number of issues (God’s 
hand, God’s face, God’s coming and going, etc.). But Islamic theological dis¬ 
course had, in the meantime, concentrated on two topics that were regarded as 
particularly important, albeit obscure. The first was the visio beatffica, the idea 
of the vision of God (ru’yat Allah) in the afterlife. This was asserted through 
Qur’anic verses such as, “Some bright faces, on that day, will be happy, looking 
at their Lord” ( wujuh... ila rabbiha naziratun ); 262 initially, this might seem to 
be one of the more obvious, if not necessary components of the promised joys 
of Paradise. But this blissful idea was, possibly bound up with an uneasy con¬ 
sequence: If God can actually be seen, then He must possess clearly defined 
limits and an essence perceivable by the senses. But no one could really claim 
that of the Creator, because the Qur’an seemed to preclude that very thing by 
expressing, in another verse, “No visions can encompass Him, but He encom¬ 
passes all visions.” 263 

The second topic of controversy arose due to the Qur’anic mention of God’s 
throne ( c arsh). It says, matter-of-factly, that the angels carry it and surround it, 264 
while other verses say that “The Merciful sat on the throne” ( al-rahman c ala 
T'arsh istawa ) 265 or “then He sat on the throne” ( thumma istawa ‘ala T c arsh ). 266 


262 Q 75:22-23. 

263 Q 6:1-3. 

264 Q 69:17, 39:75,40:7, and more. 

265 Q 20:5. 

266 Q 7:54. 
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This presented a delicate challenge to exegetes. A God who can sit, has—one 
would think—a form and a limit. And a God who sits Himself on the throne 
exists in a certain location, which may be distinguished and spatially delin¬ 
eated from others. These again seemed to be features particular to the creation, 
and caused concern that anthropomorphisms would creep into theology in 
association with the throne. 

The Transoxanian Hanafites did not always discuss these two topics, and 
were not always conscious of the pressing and prickly nature of the entire 
problem. Most of what we know about the time before al-Maturldl indicates 
that the theme developed slowly and received detailed treatment only at a 
later point in time. The unselfconscious but still tentative beginnings are to be 
found once again with Abu Mutf. He formulated the first theses on the topic 
in the Fiqh absat, but what he said there did not persist for long. The topic was 
soon deliberated and discussed by Ibn Karram, who went about the issue in 
his own unique manner. This prompted the eastern Hanafites to react again, 
and undertake a revision of their own position, which is quite evident in the 
K. Sawad al-a'zam. 

In regard to Abu Mutf, it can be said that such considerations centered on 
a single point. He asked the question of where God and the throne are to be 
found. The answer was, “in heaven,” which clearly meant the direction above 
us. This is expressed in two sentences attributed to Abu Hanlfa in the Fiqh 
absat: “Whoever says: ‘I do not know if my Lord is in heaven or on earth,’ is 
a disbeliever.” 267 And, “The same is true for the one who claims: ‘He is on the 
throne, but I do not know if the throne is found in heaven or on earth.’ ” 268 Abu 
Mutf subsequently explains that God, of course, may be described as that 
which is high (a c la), because the low ( asfal ) is not a characteristic of the divine 
by any means. 269 He then presents a hadlth that affirms his view explicitly and 
reinforces it. According to this narration, a man with a black female servant 
once came to the Prophet and explained that he had to set a believing slave 
girl free, and wanted to know whether the black girl fulfilled the conditions. “At 
that, the Prophet said to her: Are you a believer?’, and she answered: ‘Yes.’ Then 
he asked her: ‘Where is God?’ and she pointed up to heaven. He then turned (to 
the man), saying, ‘Let her free, for she is a believer!’ ” 270 


267 Fiqh absat, 49.1; cf. Shark, 17.13L; Wensinck (Muslim Creed, 104) incorporated this sentence 
as article 9 in his hypothetical Fiqh akbar 1. 

268 Fiqh absat, 49.2; cf. Shark, i7-i5f- 

269 Fiqh absat, 5i.if.; cf. Sharh, 20.if. 

270 Fiqh absat, 51.2-52.1; cf Sharh 20.2-6; on the context of this citation cf. above, 68. 
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Abu Mutf thus localized the Creator in reality “above us in heaven,” and 
it can therefore be assumed that he was expressing the current views of the 
eastern Hanafites at the time. 271 First, it is striking how matter-of-factly he 
could refer to Abu Hanifa for this claim. 272 Second, we do not possess any proof 
that any eastern thinker of the early third/ninth century professed a different 
opinion. 

Our next witness, Ibn Karram, confirms that at least in this part of Iran “real¬ 
istic” conceptions of God were dominant. As is known, he accepted Qur’anic 
statements without interpretation, i.e., according to their exact wording. 
With this he seems, as shown, not to have followed any specific opinion, but 
merely adhered determinedly to that which was generally acknowledged in 
the region. 273 

The way that later authors, such as al-Shahrastanl or al-Nasafi, depicted the 
views of the scandalous ascetic from SIstan has long been known. According to 
them, he described God as a body, which dictated the following consequences: 
God was supposed to be actually sitting on the throne, and thus touching it. 
This meant that he was limited on one side, from below. Moreover, no doxogra- 
pher ever forgot to mention that according to Ibn Karram’s naive understand¬ 
ing, God was localized “up” ( fawqu ), i.e., above us in heaven. 274 

It is notable that we can also find documentation for these views in a text 
from the late third/ninth century. Makhul al-Nasafi professed them, which 
again confirms that he was a true follower of the scholarly ascetic. In his text, 
the focus has shifted a bit as we mentioned earlier: in one section Makhul criti¬ 
cizes anthropomorphic exaggerations (“God has hair, fingernails, etc.”) and by 
this consciously tries to distance himself from those thinkers who are criti¬ 
cized collectively as mushabbiha. But his sectarian identity becomes clearer in 


271 One does find differing views in the Fiqh absat on the same theme (56.20-57.6), but 
this passage seems to have been added in its essential components to the text only later 
(see above, 6rf.). 

272 Abu Hanifa later had other views attributed to him (cf. van Ess, Theologie, vol. 1,192), but 
this does not argue against this presumption. The Hanafites revised this “realistic” image 
of God over the course of time, and thus had to reclaim the “school founder” for the new 
view. 

273 Accordingly, it seems as if Ibn Karram’s anthropomorphism cannot necessarily be seen 
as a concession to the circles of hadlth narrators, which up till now seemed reasonable to 
conclude. 

274 Tabsira, vol. 1, i20.6ff. and I2i.3ff; al-Shahrastanl, 80.3IT.; as well as Gimaret and Monnot, 
347ff. with citations of parallels. Presentations of Ibn Karram’s pertinent views are given 
by van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 2of., 24, 66, and 76f. (with further sources); C. Bosworth, 
“Karramiyya,” ei 2 , vol. 4, 667b f.; Madelung, Religious Trends, 4if. 
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another chapter; there he deals with the issue of the divine throne, and we find 
the same theses that the Karramiya were noted for in the later sources: God 
has a limit ( hadd ), sits on the throne, and is found above (fawqa) us in heaven 
(f[ l-sama ’). 275 

Ibn Karram was certainly anything but a naive thinker. That which distin¬ 
guished him must have been the seriousness with which he approached the 
words of the holy text. In precisely this manner he arrived at an image of God 
that resembled human beings in a striking manner. This certainly not only pro¬ 
voked general irritation, but stimulated the eastern Hanahtes in particular to 
reconsider and then modify their own conceptualizations in order to preserve 
a distance between themselves and such exaggerations. 

The result of this revision can be encountered, as noted, in the K. al-Sawad 
al-a'zam. Here al-Haklm al-Samarqandl criticizes the anthropomorphism of 
the Karramiya. But he also turns against views that would still have been reason¬ 
able in his own school a century earlier. Moreover, the thematic presentation 
takes on a decisive expansion: now both issues are explicitly discussed—the 
visio beatihca, the reality of which was clearly presumed for a long time with¬ 
out commentary; and the throne of God, the problematics of which had now 
surely become visible. 

The section on the throne shows us most clearly how the exegetical 
approach had changed. Here al-Hakrm adheres to positions which, according 
to all appearances, would have been unthinkable for a Transoxanian Hanahte 
at an earlier time. In regard to the throne, he explains, it is by no means con¬ 
nected with the idea of a location, because the Qur’an merely says that God sits 
beyond (‘ ala ) it—which does not imply spatial boundaries—not that God sits 
above {fawqa) it. The Creator is positively not in a location. He does not need 
(: muhtaj ) one. As such, His relation to the throne can be described only in the 
sense that the throne, like everything else, exists through God’s power {qd'im 
bi-qudratihi ). 276 

The tenor of this interpretation is clear. Al-Haklm acknowledges the words 
which are in the Qur’an, but he contests the meaning that is normally pre¬ 
sumed for them. Moreover, this method is not only valid for the throne, but is 
the exegetical principle used for all similarly difficult passages in the Qur’an. 
This general rule is explained explicitly at the end of the paragraph, namely, 


275 Radd, 107.1-17. 

276 K. al-Sawad, section 46, 39.15ft; Istanbul edition, 27.3ft. However, the printed edition of 
the Sawad seems not to reproduce this paragraph completely. Al-‘Omar (i67f. (in section 
47)), who refers to two manuscripts, is more detailed and has possibly retained the origi¬ 
nal text 
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that as soon as one comes across ambiguous statements ( mutashabihat ) in the 
Qur’an, caution must be taken. The reader should be clear on two things: First, 
that he must of course believe ( tu’min ) the divine words. But second, al-Hakim 
also warns against interpretation ( tafslr ), because in the first place, no person is 
obligated to do it ( Li-annahu laysafardan ’alayhi), and furthermore, one knows 
where it will lead: namely to a negation (ta'tll) of the depiction of God—from 
which it follows that the interpreter will have become a heretic ( mubtad'C). 277 

The principle is simple but versatile. Thus, it is not surprising that al-Hakim 
applies it in the case of the visio beatifica as well which represented a similar 
case. A way had to be found by which a Qur’anic statement could be acknowl¬ 
edged without facing unwanted consequences. And the same conceptual 
methods were useful again. 

The inhabitants of Paradise, in al-Hakim’s view, actually see their Lord 
( ru’yatan haqqan), because this is promised to us in scripture. However, we 
do not know how this happens and have no comparison in our mind for this 
vision (bi-la mithalwa-la kayfa). But one thing is certain: one may not allegori¬ 
cally interpret the visio beatifica in any way, for example by saying that God 
can only be seen by the eye of the heart (bi- c ayn al-qalb). This clearly contra¬ 
dicts the Qur’an, and whoever claims this has automatically become a heretic 
(. mubtadi c ). 278 

8.2.6.2 Al-Maturidi’s Contribution 

When al-Maturidi entered the discussion, the foundational talking points had 
already been set. The Hanafites had come to agreement on a new position 
which was both conservative yet sufficiently flexible in its formulation that 
no critical changes needed to be made. Nevertheless, the pertinent chapter in 
the K. al-Tawhld cannot exactly be compared with the views just cited from the 
K. al-Sawad al-a'zam. Al-Maturidi would not have been a systematizing thinker 
nor a mutakallim if he had not once again taken the opportunity to establish 
the views of his own school more precisely, and to demonstrate the errors of 
those who thought otherwise. 

The visio beatifica was certainly the easier theme for him to handle. In this 
regard, he did not have problematic statements to deal with from his own 
school, but only the straightforward assertions from the K. al-Sawad al-a’zam. 
Furthermore, the front lines were clear and unambiguous. The Mu'tazilites 
had to be opposed, as they vehemently opposed the reality of the vision of 


277 K. al-Sawad, section 46, 40.3ft; Istanbul edition, 27.11ft; al-‘Omar, i68f. 

278 K al-Sawad, section 30, 26.19ft; Istanbul edition, 18.14ft; al-‘Omar, 137ft. 
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God. This meant that al-Maturidl had to dispute with al-Ka'bi again, and the 
latter’s arguments are accordingly refuted in detail in the K al-Tawhld. 

Before our theologian became involved in such debates, he clarified his own 
doctrine once more. It is based on the undeniable affirmation that the belief 
in the visio beatifica is necessary ( lazim ) and true (haqq ). 279 First, God has 
promised us this vision, and not just once in passing, but in numerous parts of 
the Qur’an. 280 Moreover, the intellect also tells us that the expectation of the 
divine vision is by no means irrational, but actually very well founded. 

According to al-Maturidl there are two reasons for this. The first is that 
God has promised us that He will reward the most beautiful of people’s deeds 
(.ahsana mimma ’amiLu fi l-dunya), i.e., the true faith, with the most beauti¬ 
ful reward; and this most beautiful reward can be nothing other than bliss- 
inducing theophany. 281 The second argument supports and enlarges upon the 
first. It says that everyone agrees that we will know ( \alima ) God in the afterlife. 
The surest form of knowledge comes from the senses, and above all else, the 
certainty attained through seeing. 282 

At the outset a Mu'tazilite might seem powerless against such justifications. 
But al-Maturidl takes his position so seriously that he dedicates several pages 
to it. In doing so he distinguishes again between proofs of transmission and 
arguments based on intellect; it may thus be presumed that al-Ka'bi likewise 
undertook his considerations based on these two approaches. 

Qur’anic proofs in this context are not of great importance for us; a compi¬ 
lation of sections from al-Ka'bi’s great Tafslr is presented, in order to become 
the target of our theologian’s philological and exegetical finesse. 283 fn contrast, 
al-Ka'bi’s arguments based on the intellect deserve particular attention. These 
naturally played a prominent role in the thinking of this Mu'azilite theologian, 
who based his views on two main points: The first was derived from the defini¬ 
tion of “seeing.” According to al-Ka'bi, seeing is always characterized by cer¬ 
tain physical processes, no matter where it takes place and what the object of 
vision is. These processes presume the corporeality of all participants, such 
that the word “vision” can never be said in relation to God in its common lexi¬ 
cal sense. 284 The second argument he made was that “seeing” always means 


279 Tawkld, 77.14. 

280 Ibid., 77.15-80.7; the following verses are given Q 6:103, 7:143, 6:76, 75:22-23,10:26, 5:101 as 
well as a kadltk. 

281 Tawhld, 8o.8ff. 

282 Ibid., 8o.i6ff. 

283 Ibid., 83-2off. 

284 Ibid., 82.6-9. 
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comprehension ( idrak ) of an object, but this is also ruled out in relation to 
God. 285 To fully comprehend God contradicts the intellect and moreover is 
rejected by the Qur’an. 286 

Both views are wrong, according to al-Maturidi, and he mentions good rea¬ 
sons why this is so. He starts by refuting the second argument, saying that the 
equivocation of ru‘ya and idrak is contradictory. Seeing, as is known, is possible 
in different ways ( ‘ala wujuh). In contrast, comprehension means “grasping the 
limits of a thing” ( al-wuquf i ala hudud al-shay ’). 287 To equivocate the two is 
thus a serious error—as we know from our own experience. Often we perceive 
things with our eyes without knowing exactly what they are. In such cases we 
have seen objects but not comprehended them, because they were too small, 
too far, or too poorly lit. 288 

Al-Maturidi finds al-Ka‘bI’s first argument to be even weaker. He comes to 
the conclusion that the Mu'tazilite defines vision absolutely, i.e., indepen¬ 
dently of whether it is discussed from the perspective of this life or the next. As 
a result, he has ultimately exposed himself, whether he means to or not, as an 
assimilationist ( mushabbih), 289 because he ends up transposing the measure 
of the creation onto the Creator. This is always wrong, and consequently also 
wrong in regard to the visio beatifica. 290 

This essentially brings us to the result already formulated in the Sawad; thus 
it is only a matter of consequence that al-Maturidi, like al-Hakrm, ultimately 
speaks of the matter of the vision of God “without how” (bi-la kayfa ). 291 Yet his 
manner of presentation is rather different, because various principles which 
were still constitutive for the author of the Sawad were pushed aside. 

An important change can be observed in his attitude toward the ambigu¬ 
ous verses (mutashabihat). They are now not merely accepted without com¬ 
mentary, but actually discussed in detail. Here, al-Maturidi is quite willing to 
interpret the statements of the Qur’an, even though by doing so he was run¬ 
ning counter to the prohibition issued by al-Hakrm al-Samarqandl. A second 
innovation can be seen in the method our theologian uses to establish the 
necessity of the visio beatifica. He does not restrict himself to merely citing 
Qur’an verses, but actually puts forth arguments by the intellect as well. This, 


285 Ibid., 82.6. 

286 Q 6:103. 

287 Tawhld, 81.15ft 

288 Ibid., 8i.i8ff., 83.1t., 83.7!., 83.11ft 

289 Ibid., 85.5ft. 

290 Ibid., 79.7ft. and 85.16ft. 

291 Ibid., 85.16. 
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of course, is in accordance with his principle of demonstrating all doctrines, if 
possible, by more than one epistemological method. But it also runs counter 
to the example of al-Haklm al-Samarqandi, which al-Maturidi again conse¬ 
quently dismisses. 

The same free manner of dealing with the views of his predecessors is also 
seen in a second theme: the question of whether God sits on the throne or 
is located in a place at all. Here, al-Maturidi again affirms the position of the 
Sawad, but he also approaches it with his own methods, given his need to con¬ 
sider the fact that widely varying views have also been expounded on this issue. 

According to his testimony in the K. aL-Tawhld, the Muslims of his time 
were, in fact, quarreling on exactly this point. 292 Some of them thought that 
the throne ( ‘arsh .) was actually a bed ( sarlr ) carried by angels; God had sat 
Himself on it, which meant that He was found in a specific place. 293 A sec¬ 
ond group asserted that God, the All-powerful and All-present, was found in all 
places at the same time. 294 For others, this was also too concrete; for their part 
this third group claimed that He is currently in all places, but only in the sense 
that he preserves and knows all things. 295 And then there is yet another posi¬ 
tion, whose advocates al-Maturidi leaves nameless and mentions with some 
reservation; this group points out that hands are raised up in prayer, which can 
only mean that God is above us in heaven. 296 

The intended targets of these doxographical references are not named 
explicitly. But for al-Maturidi’s contemporaries, the identity of those being 
referred to was certainly obvious, and even according to our current state of 
knowledge it can still be determined that in the order of this list, we are read¬ 
ing a description of Ibn Karram, al-Najjar, 297 al-Ka‘bi 298 and the traditionally- 
minded Hanahtes such as Abu Mutf, respectively. They must all be refuted 
in the following section, and as one can clearly see, the critiques al-Maturidi 
advances differ greatly in respect to each of the four adversaries. 

He deals with Ibn Karram and al-Najjar relatively quickly. They both thought 
that they could localize God; the former in a particular place, and the latter 
in all places equally. These are both wrong, al-Maturidi explains, since they 
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presume for the Creator two features that are characteristic of the creation: a 
spatial limit and scope, and the need of a location at all. 299 

Al-Ka‘bi had evaded this pitfall, and thus refuting him was more difficult. He 
believed that God, in reality, was not in any place, such that the most that one 
could assert was that He was the Knower and Preserver of all places. But even 
this goes too far for al-Maturidi, because the knowledge of God is an attribute 
of His essence, and the essence of our Lord can hardly be bound to any type 
of spatiality. 300 Furthermore, he adds with calculation, al-Ka‘bi this time pro¬ 
fesses a thesis that is almost acceptable, but at the price of contradicting his 
other teachings: al-Ka‘bi now says that God existed before all locations, and is 
thus exalted above all locations because He is absolutely not subject to change. 
But shortly before, he had said that God originally did not create, and only later 
became the Creator—which clearly presumes a change of God’s essence. 301 

And finally, the fourth group that views God as “above in heaven” proving 
this with the position of the believers as they pray, is cautiously reprimanded 
by al-Maturidi. He explains to them that one may also pray toward the East 
or West without presuming the Creator to be there; this is only done because 
these positions in the prayers are prescribed by God. 302 Despite this critique, 
his words carry a certain undertone of sympathy, otherwise he would not have 
ended the discussion with just these few words. He also would not have added 
at the end that one, of course, must take into account that heaven is the loca¬ 
tion and cradle of revelation (mahallwa-mahbat aL-wahy ). 303 

Al-Maturidi’s own position is, however, quite different, since he is com¬ 
mitted to the same principles as al-Haklm al-Samarqandi on all the relevant 
issues. Accordingly, he believes that God is certainly not in any location, but 
one ought to still believe the Qur’an, in that He sits on the throne in some kind 
of incomprehensible way. 304 Our theologian differs only in his more precise 
explanation of these positions and by proceeding in part with rational proofs 
and in part with proofs of transmission. 

According to al-Maturidi, the intellect shows us that God cannot be in 
any location. God created everything, including places. Thus if He already 


299 Tawhid, 69.13-70.11. 

300 Ibid., 75.16ft. 

301 Ibid., 75.7ft. 

302 Ibid., 76.1ft. 

303 Ibid., 77.10, which is another attestation to the nature of al-Maturidi’s Arabic, which was 
not classical. 

304 Ibid., 69.6 and 76.6f. 
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existed before them, He will always remain independent of them. 305 We nev¬ 
ertheless say that the Creator sits on the throne, and this we owe to the mes¬ 
sage of the Qur’an. God imparts to us this unshakable fact, of which we can 
know nothing more precisely, because everything divine is beyond human 
conceptualization. 306 Only one other point may be added—and here 
al-Maturidi’s views become particularly rational: If God is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the throne, then this is certainly not in order to bring out His 
exaltedness and might. It may be that a human would be honored by such a 
reference, but the Creator is entirely above all such things and in His case He 
receives no additional honor; instead it is only the throne that is praised and 
glorified through mention of this relationship to Him. 307 

8.2.7 God’s Wisdom 

One final addition is necessary in order to conclude the section on theology 
in the K. ai-Tawhid. It also relates to God’s actions, but from a perspective that 
has hardly been mentioned until now. We are not addressing the eternality 
or the individuated existence of God’s actions. Instead, the discussion centers 
on whether they follow an inner set of laws, or, to formulate it at the human 
level of perception, whether God carries out His actions such that they can be 
comprehended by our intellect. This question occupied al-Maturidl consider¬ 
ably, and he answered with an exposition of his concept of the Creator’s divine 
wisdom ( hikma ). 

The fact that God cannot be other than wise (hakim) was obvious to every 
Islamic theologian. Every kalam school emphasized the principle that God 
always acts wisely and is always just. 308 The question remained only as to how 
to define these characteristics, since there were certainly different views on 
this topic, and these at times greatly diverged from one another. 

If a Mu'tazilite spoke of justice and wisdom, he thought of rationally com¬ 
prehensible norms. These norms were supposed to be independent of God’s 
commands and prohibitions, and objectively reflect the good and the bad, the 
wise and the just. This means that humans can understand the good and the 
bad with their intellect. As life forms endowed with intellects, they are thus 
subject to moral duties. But this concept is also not without its consequences 
for the Creator; the deity must also act in accordance with these norms in order 


305 Ibid., 69.6ft. and 71.6ft 

306 Ibid., 74.4ft, with reference to Q 42:11: “nothing is alike to Him.” 

307 Ibid., 70.i6ff. 

308 On the divine name aL-Haklm, cf. Gimaret, Les noms divins, 271k; on al-'Adil or al-Adl see 
ibid., 341 - 347 - 
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to be a wise and just God. His actions are thus rationally calculable and follow 
an unchanging criterion. This is why a great proportion of the Mu'tazilites, 
including Ibn Shabib and al-Ka‘bi, professed the doctrine of the "Optimum”; 
namely, that God does not do any kind of unforeseeable actions, but instead 
always does that which is the “most beneficial” ( al-aslah ) for the subjects of 
His actions. 309 

The formulation of the Ash'arites was completely opposed to this. They 
rejected any idea of an objective norm or even a rationally comprehensible cri¬ 
terion. God Himself determines what wisdom and justice is, and this is deter¬ 
mined in a way that does not admit justification. This is true because God can 
do or permit what He wants. Each of His acts is just and wise solely because it 
issues from Him. He could very well have done the opposite. There is no intel¬ 
ligible structure in what He does, or in what He commands or forbids. Humans 
thus cannot know their duties by rational means. Instead, they are directed to 
revelation in order to ascertain what is good and bad. 310 

These positions could hardly have been more contrary. Nevertheless, each 
laid claim to ensure an essential feature of God’s identity. Al-Ash'ari empha¬ 
sized divine omnipotence and divine freedom. He wanted to avoid God being 
bound by anything, and thus willingly risked the impression that in his view 
the acts of the Creator are arbitrary. The Mu'tazilites, however, sought a God 
who was just and imparted this justice in understandable ways. Thus they pos¬ 
tulated a criterion that applied to the acts of the Creator as well as the acts of 
man. But this entailed the danger of binding God to an external law and thus 
stripping Him of his inalienable omnipotence and freedom. 

Such ideas must have played a role in al-Maturidi’s considerations 311 because 
he tried on his part to develop a conceptualization that sufficiently took into 
account both aspects—the divine sovereignty and the transparency of divine 
acts. The central concept that he applied therein was, as noted, wisdom; this 
being, in his understanding, an absolute, inscrutable attribute of the divine 
essence. This meant then, first, that for al-Maturidl as for al-Ash'ari, God acts 


309 Robert Brunschvig, “Mu'tazilisme et optimum,” si 39 (1974): 5-23; Frank, “Reason and 
Revealed Law,” 124®.; Gimaret, La doctrine, 433-435. 

310 Frank, “Reason and Revealed Law,” 135ft.; Gimaret, La doctrine, 435ft 

311 Al-Maturidi’s main opponents in this issue are the Mu'tazilites. He constantly reproaches 
them for supporting the principle of the aslah ( Tawlud, 52.7, 92.15ft, 97.7ft, 124.9ft. and 
elsewhere) without recognizing its consequences. The concept is only supposed to have 
come about because the Mu'tazilites fell victim to the model of the God of good according 
to the teaching of the Dualists (ibid., 216.2ft.). Though al-Ash‘ari’s views were unknown to 
al-Maturidl, he certainly knew the Traditionists’ view of God, which bore quite similar 
features and were also a decisive motivating factor for al-Ash‘ari. 
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in complete freedom. He does not do what is merely good or bad, but actu¬ 
ally issues commands and prohibitions that determine what is good or bad. 
In distinction to al-Ash‘arI however, al-Maturldl believed that these truths in 
fact did produce a stable and intelligible system of norms. This is because God 
always acts in wisdom. He holds Himself to norms that He has conclusively 
established. Thus humans may also attain the possibility of understanding the 
divine order of the creation, and can recognize the good and bad with their 
intellects—as the Mu'tazilites advocated. 

Here the qualification must be added that al-Maturldl nowhere completely 
justifies this conceptualization or handles it with the scrupulousness neces¬ 
sary. Instead, he utilizes it as an argument and sets it as a premise in numerous 
debates (with the Mu'tazila and the Dualists). However, the different elements 
in the K. al-Tawkld from which the concept is developed may be explained 
here. We will mention three in particular, each of which occur repeatedly and 
play a constitutive role in his exposition. 

The first idea is that God is all-knowing and wise in an absolute sense. 312 
Al-Maturldl always emphasizes this theme when taking on the Mu'tazilite 
aslah theory. He aims thereby to assert that there is no criterion by which God’s 
wisdom can be measured. Its justification is only within itself. For who could 
venture to take the all-knowing Creator to account? 313 

The second idea is that indicators of wisdom are in fact found everywhere 
in the world. God did not hide His decisions, but actually imparted them in a 
form understandable to all humans. This is evident on numerous levels: in the 
harmonious direction ( tadblr ) of the creation; 314 in the rationality of ethical 
norms; 315 and even in the way in which God creates harmful life forms and sub- 


312 Tawhid, 216.16ft., 217.17!^., 220.5ft. 

313 Ibid., 220.12ft. in relation to Q 21:23; this is why al-Maturldl emphasizes as well that the 
innermost being ( kunh ) of divine wisdom is not conceivable to us (Taw!ud, io8.i6f. and 
2i7.8f.). 

314 Tawhid, 18.13-16 and elsewhere. 

315 Tawhid, 10.17-20. However, al-Maturldl does add the qualification that the intellect can¬ 
not distinguish the good from the bad in every case. It only knows the basic guidelines 
and knows, for example, that injustice and ignorance are ugly (qablh), while justice and 
wisdom are beautiful (hasan). In many individual cases, however, good and bad emerge 
at the same time (which escaped the Dualists’ notice); here humans often need divine 
instruction to implement the proper evaluation. This is why they also need the sharTa, 
because its detailed specifications are not rationally derivable (Tawhid, 217.13ft.). Thus the 
intellect does not have quite the same role for al-Maturldl as it does for the Mu'tazilites; 
he acknowledges ethical norms only as far as they are due to God. Thus al-Mahbubl, a 
Maturidite from the eighth/fourteenth century, is correct when he summarizes the 
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stances ( al-hayydt wa-l-jawatiir al-darra) for specific reasons. 316 In all of these 
cases, divine wisdom is at work, and it manifests itself systematically so that 
human beings can perceive the clues of its existence. 

It must then be asked, however, wherein the principle of divine wisdom 
consists. If it is reflected in all things, then a characteristic must also be found 
everywhere that can be described as “wise.” Al-Maturidl tries to name this prin¬ 
ciple. This is the third and last idea which will be mentioned here, and it is also, 
perhaps, the most interesting among them. 

We learn that divine wisdom ( hikma ) expresses itself in two ways ( tarlqan ). 
One is the way of grace ( fadt ), and the other is the way of justice ( 'add). 317 
Al-Maturidl considers God’s goodness to be immeasurable. It has no end 
( nihaya ). Thus, one can also never assert that the maximally good ( at-afdat ) 
has ever been expressed in a divine act. 318 Justice, on the other hand, can be 
fixed to a guiding principle. This, again, does not consist of God doing some¬ 
thing supposedly maximal, e.g., the most beneficial ( al-aslah ). Rather, God is 
Just because He treats everything in a way that befits it. Al-Maturidl has two 
formulas for this. One, simply stated, is that being wise is to “hit the mark” 
( al-lsaba ). 319 The other almost takes the form of a definition, in the expression 
that God is wise because He “puts everything in its (proper) place” ( wad’u kulli 
shay'in mawdi’ahu ). 320 

With these considerations, al-Maturldl addressed the critical points of 
the issue, and managed to unify the two poles around which it revolved. He 
described God as the principle which “sets” (wada’a) and determines every¬ 
thing according to its guidelines. But at the same time, he allowed for created 
things to receive their due; they were not positioned arbitrarily, but are instead 
part of an order in which everything has “its place” ( mawdl’uhu ). This holds 
true for all of God’s actions, and thus every act of His that has some relation 
to His creation, because these actions are all “wise.” To our theologian this 


difference in the following way: to the Mu'tazilites, the intellect is the judge (hakim) of 
good and bad; for the Maturidites, however, it is an instrument (ala) by which God per¬ 
mits us to distinguish the good from the bad (Gimaret, Theories, 214). 

316 Tawhid, 108.14-110.7; an interesting chapter which merits study and should also be com¬ 
pared with Mu'tazilite theodicy, as well as with al-Ghazali’s doctrine of the “best of all 
possible worlds.’’ 

317 Ibid., 125.10. 

318 Ibid., 125.10-12. 

319 Ibid., 97.16 and 306.4. 

320 Ibid., 125.14; cf. ibid., 97-i6f., 110.16,117.9, 306.4, and 307.5!. 
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means that they are freely chosen, yet are nevertheless accessible to rational 
understanding. 321 


8.3 Human Beings 

8.3.1 Human Rationality 

Al-Maturidi managed to combine his view of God and the composition of the 
world through the concept of wisdom. In the process, wisdom was granted a 
key role in his general thought process, thus imbuing his distinct observations 
on various topics with the coherence of a systematic theory. This impression 
becomes even stronger when al-Maturldl’s doctrines on human beings are 
taken into account: The human being is the only created being who perceives 
all signs based on hikma ; the only one in this world who reflects on and under¬ 
stands their indications and specifications. From this perspective, human 
activity constantly relates to divine wisdom because wherever the latter mani¬ 
fests, human intellect is called upon to know and understand what has been 
manifested. 

Human rational knowledge, as we have come to know, extends over various 
domains. It encompasses ethical norms, analysis of the creation, as well as the 
proof that there is an omnipotent and omniscient Creator. This is the corner¬ 
stone of al-Maturldl’s entire intellectual edifice and it is no surprise that ratio¬ 
nal capacity occupies a central position in his definition of the human being. 

We have come across this definition earlier. 322 It appears in two sentences 
that are formulated from entirely different perspectives. The first is based on 
theological tradition and explains that human beings consist of an intellect 
and natures. 323 This refers back to al-Maturldl’s ontological model, accord¬ 
ing to which a body consists of tabaT, here incorporating the intellect as an 
additional accident as well. 324 The second definition, however, states that the 
human being is “a rational mortal being.” 325 This comes of course from the 


321 The concept al-Maturidi presents is original and is developed from the premises of his 
own system. But this does not rule out his consideration of other influences. A related 
point that al-Maturidi himself brings into play ( Tawhid, g6.i7ff.) is al-Najjar’s teachings; 
another point, the significance of which can only be estimated with difficulty, is that Ibn 
Farlghun (mid-fourth/tenth century) similarly defined wisdom in his Jawami’al-'ulum (cf. 
Biesterfeldt, “Die Zweige des Wissens,’’ 157 and 37 of the Arabic text). 

322 Cf. above, 254. 

323 Tawhid, 10 ult. f.; cf. ibid., 20i.i2ffi, 2i8.2offi, 22i.i8ffi, 223.ioffi, 224.i5ff. 

324 Cf. above, 254ff. 

325 Tawhid, 43.3. 
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Aristotelian tradition, which was known through translation from the Greek 
and was familiar to educated Muslims from the time of al-Kindl at the latest. 

It is revealing that al-Maturldl uses this philosophical formula without com¬ 
mentary. It demonstrates once more how open he was to stimuli from these 
quarters. 326 This is even more evident in another philosophical citation that 
he introduces rather casually into the discussion; his mention that the philoso¬ 
phers ( al-hukamcC) had also claimed that the human being was describable as 
a microcosm ('alam saghlr ). 327 Admittedly, al-Maturldl does not use this com¬ 
parison between man and the world again; he only mentions it here, in this 
single instance, and does not even say whether it can be accepted or must be 
rejected. Precisely this, however, confirms his casual attitude to philosophical 
concepts. Moreover, a parallelism between man and the world is not out of 
place if one is of the view, as al-Maturldl is, that both consist of natures that 
were put together and structured by divine wisdom. 

Such definitions and analogies, in any case, only represent one part of his 
concept of man. They indicate the rank of the human being and show how he 
is to be categorized theoretically among other created beings. They say little, 
however, of his duties or his actual relationship to God. But a believer would 
ask about precisely that, and with more urgency than about theoretical con¬ 
templations. Al-Maturldl must provide an answer to this, and he does so in the 
second half of the K. al-Tccwhld. 

The second section of the book is occupied with three themes, as stated. 
These are the issues of human agency, the constitution of belief, and the des¬ 
tiny of a sinner. The presentation is detailed and elaborated through numer¬ 
ous discussions, in contention with al-Ka‘b! in particular. In this respect 
al-Maturldl remains completely loyal to the style of argumentation that he 
developed in the first half of his work. But the situation which he presumes 
is different this time: As noted earlier, here he was no longer on theological 
territory considered new for the Hanahtes. On the contrary, these were top¬ 
ics for which there were long-standing Hanahte positions. Consequently, there 
are few unexpected or original theses to be found in the second half of the 
K. al-Tawhid; it was no longer al-MaturldTs task to develop new perspectives, but 
rather to explain and defend that which had been taught by his predecessors. 


326 In contrast, al-AslTari explicitly rejected this definition; cf. Ibn Furak, 217.17-20. 

327 Tawhid, 5.4. 
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8.3.2 HumanActions 

8.3.2.1 The Conceptualization of the Hanafites and the Karramites 
As indicated, the first of the older themes that al-Maturidi preserved in this 
new undertaking was the topic of human agency. This had been discussed in 
detail before him by a series of earlier authors now familiar to us: The begin¬ 
ning was marked by Abu Hanifa with his second Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti 
(on the presumption that this is in fact an authentic document). 328 Abu Mutf 
followed him, as did al-Haklm al-Samarqandi. We may also add the Karramite 
Makhul al-Nasafi, who expressed similar views. 

These authors’ positions were by no means identical on all points, but they 
all followed a certain axiom that had been established by Abu Hanifa. Namely, 
he had said that the correct position on the question of human agency was the 
one in the middle. Adhering to the middle position allowed for the avoidance 
of two extremist attitudes, which in Islam were usually associated with those 
called Qadarites and Jabrites. More often than not, this took the expression of 
repudiating both heretical groups and claiming to be equally far from both of 
their exaggerations. 

The Hanafites accused the Jabrites of completely stripping human influence 
from their actions and attributing them solely to God: Because the latter con¬ 
centrated entirely on the aspect of God in the creation of human actions, they 
thus erroneously concluded that He was the only doer, responsible for every¬ 
thing, while the human being was absolved of all occurrences. This can only 
be described as disbelief ( kufr ), because it would mean associating God with 
the most disgraceful things, and it would depict a completely human image 
of him. 

As for the Qadarites, they apparently fell victim to the exact opposite 
problem. Their teaching denied God His part in human acts, and ascribed all 
aspects of actions (the originating will, cause, and execution) to humans. This 
divinizes the creation, and is likewise another variant of disbelief. 

The correct path consequently lay in the middle, between these two. It was 
only attainable by redeeming the noble aspects of both heretical views: the 
Jabrites were right when they said that good and bad actions must be created, 
because other than God, there are, by definition, only created things. But at 
the same time, the approach of the Qadarites was also convincing; it said that 
humans had to undertake actions themselves in order to be responsible for 
them. Both principles ought to be combined then. In this manner a synergis¬ 
tic model emerged for Abu Hanlfa’s followers, according to which God wills 
( mashfa ), decrees ( qadar ), decides (qackV), and creates ( khalq) all human 


328 On the question of authenticity, cf. above, 36ff. 
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actions, but the human is the only one who does (fi’l) them. If it is a good deed 
he can count on God’s assistance ( tawfiq ), but at the moment of a bad deed he 
has been forsaken ( khidhtan) by God. 

This model is only found in all of its facets with al-Haklm al-Samarqandl (K. al-Sawad, 
section 6; cf. sections 33, 57, and 59) and Makhul al-Nasafi ( Radd , 64.11-65.8, 65.14- 
66.16; cf. ibid., 70.2if., 87.i8ff. and 99.igff), but the essential features are already promi¬ 
nent in the second Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti (cf. above, 40 for the juxtaposition of 
the ahl al-tafwld and the ahl al-ijbar). In the Fiqh absat the emphasis lay in criticizing 
the Qadarites (43-7ff and 55-iff) and in the statement that everything is created and 
determined by God. Still, Abu Mutf is no predestinarian; he added the qualification 
that God only determines the bad as a punishment for previous sins (ibid., 42.i4ff). 

Despite the general harmony conveyed by these Hanafite texts, an important 
problem still remained. This relates to the human capacity to act, the istita’a, 
which had also been oft-discussed and therefore had be incorporated in some 
form or another into al-MaturldTs exposition. In principle there was unity to 
be found on the actual definition of “capacity,” since all authors professed the 
view that it was not simply confined to a specific act, but also had to entail the 
possibility of two contrary acts. 329 Otherwise, the leeway attributed to humans 
in the execution of an act would be restricted from the outset. 

Yet the issue of when humans were supposed to receive this God-given 
capacity to act was still up for debate. This could either be with the act ( ma’a 
al-fi’l), or before it ( qabla al-fi’l). Abu Hanlfa did not say anything precise on the 
matter, but only said in a general manner that humans were given the power 
(1 quwwa ) to fulfill God’s commands. 330 This gave rise to debate in the third/ 
ninth century: The Hanafites decided on the first solution, and claimed that 
istita’a only came to exist with the action ( ma’a al-fi’l). 331 They aimed thereby 
to emphasize that in their view, the entire procedure of action stood under the 
sovereignty of the creator. The Karramites saw things differently, however; they 
claimed that God could not demand any (good) deeds from the creation as long 
as He had not made them capable ( tapvlq ) 332 Accordingly, the istlta’a had to 
be present in the human being already before the action. 333 If our understand¬ 
ing of Makhul al-Nasafi is correct, then he went so far as to hold the capacity 


329 Even Abu Mutf, who inclined the most to predestination, thought this way ( Fiqh absat, 
43.5-7). Abu Hanlfa also attested to this view (Usui, 115 ult. f.). 

330 See the second Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti, sections 2 and 6 of the main section, above, 406 

331 K. al-Sawad, section 42. 

332 Radd, 97-iff. with the correction of “al-tatwlq” for “al-tatrlq"; cf. ibid., 97.17ft 

333 Radd, 66.4ft; cf. 87.i8f. and 97.17ft On this view of the Karramites, see also Usui, ii6.7f.; van 
Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 24L and 78f.; Gimaret and Monnot, 359^94. 
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to act as a constant, natural human ability, since he names as examples for this 
the ability to hear, see, or make use of one’s healthy limbs (in the hajj ), 334 say¬ 
ing furthermore that this capacity is implanted ( gharaza ) in the creation. 335 

8.3.2.2 Al-Maturidi’s Contribution 

The theory of human agency that al-Maturidi inherited was consequently not 
a closed system, but consisted of several elements. 336 Its contours were clear 
at the core, but at the same time, a significant degree of uncertainty prevailed 
on an aspect which was not insignificant. This unresolved problem was com¬ 
pounded by factors that al-Maturidi’s predecessors could not have foreseen; 
namely, that the entire theory came to be called into question by an outsider. 
Al-Ka‘bl had come to Transoxania, and it seems he attacked the Hanahtes for 
their description of human actions more seriously than any other topic. 337 

Al-Maturidi’s response was not long in coming, and is found in all the nec¬ 
essary detail in his K. al-Tawhld. In fact, much that he says there on human 
agency only serves to parry al-Ka'bTs accusations. 338 We learn from our scholar 
again that the Mu'tazilites not only spread nonsensical teachings, but were 
entrenched dangerously closely to heretics and foreign religions. 339 

Throughout the polemic, however, al-Maturidi did not neglect to present his 
own view. He did this as his predecessors had, by declaring the proper position 
as lying in the middle between two extremes. The Jabrites had falsely assessed 
human actions, but the Qadarites had done so as well. 340 Consequently, the 
correct position could only be reached by treading a different path and seeking 
to contrast oneself from both heretical views. 


334 Radd, 97.17ft 

335 Radd, 97.2. 

336 On al-Maturidl’s ideas concerning free will and predestination, cf. also Ceric, 208-233. 

337 Al-Ka‘bfs main accusation is that the Transoxanian Hanahtes (and al-Najjar’s follow¬ 
ers) are actually Jabrites. In any case, that is what al-Maturidi indignantly states ( Tawhid, 
320.13-323.13). Yet, the Hanahtes were to blame for the seriousness of the disputes, since 
they had always claimed to possess the right doctrine based on evading the errors of the 
Qadarites (= the Mu'tazilites) and the Jabrites. 

338 Tawhid, 227.9-228.6, 230.1-256.6,294.11-303.15, 307.16-323.13. 

339 Al-Maturidi particularly wants to establish a proximity between the Mu'tazilites and 
the Dualists (ibid., 235.igff. and 3i4.4ff.) and uses the famous hadlth, according to which 
the Qadarites are “the Zoroastrians of this community” (ibid., 244.3, 244.20, and 314.8). 
Furthermore, he insinuates almost ironically that the Mu'tazilites are the real Jabrites 
(ibid., 321.14 and 322.4^. 

340 Ibid., 225.2ff. against the Jabrites; 227.gff. against the Qadarites (read on line 227.9 anhu — 
in relation to God—instead of ‘anhum)-, 228 ult. for the juxtaposition. 
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The basic tendency of al-Maturidl’s doctrine itself, as he teaches it, is not 
surprising. Its main principle is the idea of cooperation between the Creator 
and His creation. God creates ( khalq) actions, 341 and human beings do them 
(fi c l ). 342 This is explained more precisely here than in earlier texts, in that each 
act comprises several aspects ( jihat ), some of which are attributed ( idafa) to 
God, and some of which are attributed to man. 343 

Besides this, al-Maturidl adopts a concept from earlier authors which 
becomes a characteristic of his own teachings: the idea that a person, when 
acting, always possesses the capacity to do two contrary actions ( al-istita c a li-l- 
diddayn). Abu Hanlfa had already asserted this, as the K. at-Tawkid explicitly 
confirms. 344 In this regard the doctrine was not original, but actually a part 
of what the Hanafites traditionally professed. 345 Al-Maturidl was to bestow 
the concept with a new and enduring terminological form, however, when he 
spoke in this context of human free choice, or ikhtiyar . 346 This term, which he 
first brought to prominence, was to catch on as a leitmotif of later theological 
discussions. 347 

Nevertheless, not all problems had been solved. There still remained the 
question of when the capacity to act was operative: during the act, as the ear¬ 
lier Hanafites said, or before it, as both the Karramites and the Mu'tazilites 
claimed. Al-Maturidl sought an answer for this, but interestingly enough, he 
did not answer by merely repeating the Hanafite view. He answered like a true 
scholastic, taking both positions into consideration, and consequently arriving 
at a subtle distinction between them. 


341 Ibid., 226-3f., 228-7f., 228.15, 235.10, 242.22b and elsewhere; here the idea of predetermina¬ 
tion ( qadar) retreats into the background. 

342 Ibid., 225.17,227.9,228.7, and 243.10. 

343 Ibid., 228.8, 22g.8ff, 237.15, and 240.22b; on all in detail, see Gimaret, Theories, 179ft. 

344 Tawhid, 263.4b; cf. Fiqh absat, 43.5-7. 

345 This is not true for al-Najjar, the other Hanafite theologian. He believed that capacity is 
suited for only one act, and he is criticized by al-Maturidi for this ( Tawhid , 263.14ft). 

346 Tawhid, 103.14, 206 ult. and elsewhere. The opposing term to this is tab’, natural compul¬ 
sion (ibid., 44.11,103.16,146.8ft, 152.1 and elsewhere). Both terms were, of course, already 
used by the Mu'tazilites. It is interesting that al-Maturidi attributes ikhtiyar to God (ibid., 
44-ioff.) as well as humans. This is not supposed to imply that humans are similar to God, 
but rather that both possess complete freedom as rational beings. 

347 For references among the Maturidites, cf. Gimaret, Theories, index on page 407. In the 
modem discussion on the freedom of mankind, the term is also used completely in the 
sense that al-Maturidi used it (with authors such as Muhammad ‘Abduh or the contem¬ 
porary Muhammad al-Sha‘rawI). 
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According to al-Maturidi, there is not one, but rather, two capacities to act 
(qudra or istita’a ). 348 Humans possess the first by nature, since what is meant 
in this case is soundness ( salama ) and health ( sihha ) available to the body and 
the intellect. 349 Al-Maturidi says this is the precondition of every intentional 
act, which is why he describes it as “the capacity of means and states” ( istita’at 
al-asbdb wa-l-ahwal ). 350 It must always be available to humans, by which our 
theologian avoids saying “before the action” ( qabla L-fi’L), but in principle he 
means precisely that. 

The second form of capacity is only granted to humans during the action 
itself (ma’a L-fi’L). It puts them in the condition to make use of the means avail¬ 
able to them. 351 It also represents the ability to do two contrary acts, such as 
obey or sin, for example. 352 This way, the individual receives the possibility 
of free choice ( ikhtiyar), 353 but is still dependent on his Creator. He cannot 
choose anything and cannot use a single one of his limbs as long as he has not 
been given this second is tit a’a. 

The solution al-Maturidi suggests is complicated, without a doubt. 
Furthermore, we might very well accuse him of not taking his own path, but 
merely restricting himself to accepting the Hanahte and Karramite positions 
side by side. Yet in reality this is not the case at all. Al-Maturidi ultimately frees 
himself of both paradigms and tries to incorporate only those approaches which 
he considers justified. This is not the mark of a compromise, but a synthesis. 
He was repeating, in his own way, that which other scholars in Transoxiana 
had tried in principle to do before him; namely, to find a higher understanding 
between the two opposing views of the Jabrites and the Qadarites. 

Al-Maturidi shared the Karramites’ view that God may not oblige humans to 
do anything that He has not given them the ability to do. In order to argue this 
position he gave various examples of religious obligations, such as the hajj, giv¬ 
ing alms, and jihad. He emphasized that it made no sense to burden believers 
with these duties if they were not fundamentally capable ( istata’a ) of carrying 
them out. 354 They all require a perpetual natural capacity, and this is what is 
meant by the first istita’a. 


348 Tawhid, 256.6: 'aid qismayn. 

349 Ibid., 256.9ft The istita'a is also understood in this sense by the Karramites and by al-Ka‘bI 
(cf. Gimaret, La doctrine, r32). 

350 Ibid., 257.3. 

351 Ibid., 256.r6ff. 

352 Ibid., 263.3-5. 

353 Ibid., 263.12; cf. i46.8ff., 226 ult, 3og.6ff.; on the theme, see Pessagno, “Irada,” i8iff. 

354 Taw kid, 257.rff. and 258.15ft 
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Al-Maturidl adopted another perspective from the Hanahtes as well, one 
which argues that man cannot be empowered to act in complete indepen¬ 
dence, otherwise he would ultimately take on the role of a second Creator. 355 
In order to counter this, a secondary, temporally-restricted capacity was pre¬ 
sumed, one which guarantees that God retains direct influence in all human 
actions. 

The doctrine that al-Maturidl formulated aimed at striking a balance and 
was intended to consolidate the middle position that his school aspired to. But 
this does not change the fact that it did not exactly correspond to the views 
of the earlier generation of Hanahtes. This probably explains why the school 
reacted to it with a certain reserve. Later theologians took note of al-Maturidi’s 
teachings on the topic, but for a long time they could not agree on whether this 
teaching ought to be followed or not. 

Abu Salama followed al-Maturidl without reservations, once more confirm¬ 
ing his close bond to the master. 356 Abu 1 -Layth completely left out the sensi¬ 
tive theme of istita’a, which shows again that he is not to be ascribed to the 
Maturidite school, or associated with the history of kalam in general. 357 Abu 
Shakur clearly wanted to outdo al-Maturidl in finesse, not stopping at just 
two capacities to act, but actually including up to three. 358 On his part, Abu 
1 -Yusr al-Pazdawi went a step back and based himself on the older tradition 
that affirmed only one istita’a; according to al-Pazdawi this capacity only arises 
together with the act, and not before. 359 

That al-Maturidi’s conceptualization prevailed in the end, however, is thanks 
to the efforts of Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi. He, like the master, also presumed there 
to be two capacities to act—the essential availability of the limbs, and a direct 


355 Ibid., 259.21ft 

356 Abu Salama, 25.7ft 

357 Cf. Abu 1 -Layth, Bustan, section 23, 2o6.ioff.; idem, Aqlda 1, 218.2 = Aqlda 11, 269.9L Cf. 
Aqlda 1, 226.4ft. = Aqlda 11,273.7(1. In all of these, only qadar is discussed. 

358 Abu Shakur, Tamhld, 123 a8ff. 

359 Al-Pazdawi quite clearly has difficulty in hitting the right tone for his teachings on human 
capacity. In Usui 109.5-9 he writes that humans must have intact limbs before the act, but 
he is careful not to speak of an istita'a. Then he speaks of a single momentary capacity 
(ibid., log.iyffi, as well as in ii5-i3ff.), he says explicitly that it only comes to exist with the 
action. Then he criticizes (ibid., ii6.nff.) scholars from his own school, who presumed a 
capacity before the act. Here al-Pazdawi reproaches them for having incorrectly under¬ 
stood Q 3:97, which al-Maturldi himself actually used to prove the existence of his first 
istita'a (Tawhld , 257 ult. fi). Nevertheless, al-Pazdawi cannot dispense with humans having 
healthy organs at their disposal in order to act at all. He emphasizes, however, that this is 
a power ( quwa ) and not a capacity (Usui, 117 ult. ffi). 
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ability to act. 360 Through his influence, the idea found acceptance in the creed 
of Najm al-Din al-Nasafi. 361 Thus, the doctrine’s place was secured in the mem¬ 
ory of the school, such that al-Maturidi’s most important contribution to the 
theory of human action was in fact preserved and ultimately passed on. 

8.3.3 Belief and Sin 

Al-Maturidi’s respect for the older Hanafite tradition is also evident in the two 
last themes he discusses in the K. al-Tawhld. These relate to faith and the evalu¬ 
ation of the sinner, two questions that had been discussed since the begin¬ 
ning of the school. Hanafite teaching in this regard originated from an early 
Murji’ite legacy; 362 Abu Hanifa had oriented himself on this basis when he 
gave his definitive answers in the first Risala to ‘Uthman al-Batti on how belief 
and human sin were to be assessed. 363 His statements remained decisive in the 
times to follow and became the nucleus of all theology within his school. It is 
thus understandable that both themes were consistently presented in similar 
formulations in the K. al-Alim, the Flqh absat, and K. al-Sawad, as well as all 
later works of the Hanafite-Maturidites. 

The K. al-Tawhld is no exception to this. Al-Maturldl advocates the same the¬ 
ses as the theologians before (and after) him did. This means that we already 
know the characteristics of his teachings from the earlier texts we have seen. 
Only the form of the presentation differs, because he does not restrict him¬ 
self to repeating received doctrine; as usual he goes about proving it through 
detailed argumentation in engagement with his theological opponents. 364 

We learn that three principles must be abided by in regard to the evaluation 
of a sinner. The first is that a believer is still a believer even if he has committed 
a grave sin. 365 This is directed, as always within the Murjfite-Hanafite tradi¬ 
tion, against the Kharijites and Mu'tazilites, since the former believed that a 


360 Tabsira, vol. 2, 54i-5ff. 

361 Al-Nasafi, Aqa’id, 2.-4ff./German trans. Schacht, DerIslam, 83; al-Taftazani, 90.4ft; trans. 
Elder, 88ff. 

362 Cf. above, 25f. 

363 Cf. above, 33ft 

364 This is true for the entire course of argumentation, but especially for the inserted “discus¬ 
sions,” conceived as refutations against the Mu'tazilites ( Ta.wh.ld , 364.3-365.8), especially 
al-Ka‘bi (ibid., 343.12-360.9); on al-Maturidi’s concept of faith, cf. also Ceric, 201-205. 

365 Ibid., 332.20 and 370.iff.; cf. Risala 1, 35.12-18 and 36.9-19; K. al-Alim, section 5; Fiqh absat, 
40.17-41.16, 46.16-22, 47.12-48.1; K. al-Sawad, section 48. 
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sinner automatically became a disbeliever, 366 while the others claimed that a 
grave sinner took a middle position between belief and disbelief. 367 

A second thesis emerges from this foundational assertion. It concerns 
the destiny of humans in the afterlife, and says that a sinning believer is not 
awaited by eternal punishment in Hell. The worst punishment will be reserved 
for the worst evildoers; these are the disbelievers for whom al-Maturldl also 
anticipates eternal damnation. Whoever is a believer, on the other hand, will 
at some point be rewarded with entrance to Paradise. He may expect punish¬ 
ment for his sins in Hell before this, but this will be temporally limited, and not 
endless. 368 

Because this promise of paradise stands, one may also hope for the Prophet’s 
intercession for sinners that have passed away. This is the third principle that 
our theologian enumerates in good accordance with Hanafite tradition. 369 
This also goes against the views of the Mu'tazilites and Kharijites, since they 
believed the Prophet would either only intercede for small sins, 370 or, they said, 
that there was no hope of intercession for sinners at all. 371 

Having explained the issue of sin, al-Maturldi could now move on to the 
final part of his K. al-Tawhld, where he addressed the characteristics of reli¬ 
gious belief. Here he likewise found himself in charted territory, since his 
school’s definition of belief had been determined since the days of Abu 
Hanlfa. This definition states that belief consists of affirmation with the heart 
( al-tasdiq bi-l-qalb) and avowal with the tongue ( al-iqrar bi-l-lisan ). 372 Thus, a 
believer is someone who testifies with sincere conviction that there is one God 
and that Muhammad is His messenger. This also means that deeds cannot be 
included in actual belief; this position had long pitted the Hanafites against 
the concept of belief upheld by the Traditionists (“Hashwlya”), the Kharijites, 
and the Mu'tazilites. 373 This formulation furthermore stipulates that it is not 
sufficient to simply affirm God by words ( al-iqrar bi-l-lisan), as the Karramlya 


366 Tawhid, 323.17ft. and 328.3ft. 

367 Ibid., 329.11, 331.7ft., and 336.1ft. 

368 Ibid., 334.13ft., 339.1ft, 360.10ft.; cf. Risala 1, 37.1-6; K. al-’Alim, sections 14, 15, and 41; 
Fiqk absat, 46.23-47.12; K. al-Sawad, sections 7, 37, 40, and 60; also Radd, 108.1-9 and 
114.22-115.3. 

369 Tawhid, 365.12ft.; cf. K. al-Alim section 16; K. al-Sawad, sections 5,15, and esp. 16. 

370 Tawhid, 365.10b 

371 Ibid., 369.1ft. 

372 Risala 1, 35.5-11; K. al-Alim, section 6; Fiqh absat, 40.17-41.16 and 42.5-8; K. al-Sawad, sec¬ 
tions 1 and 43. 

373 Already in the Risala 1, 36.9-19. 
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claimed in the late third/ninth century, thus presenting a new challenge for 
the Hanahtes. 374 

Al-Maturidi’s exposition takes all these perspectives into consideration. 375 
In addition, he upholds Hanafite tradition by arguing against the addition 
of the istithna 1 (“if God wills”) to the statement “I am a believer. 376 From this 
perspective it can be said that he was in full accordance with the doctrine of 
his school. The principles on the basis of which he presented the concept of 
Islamic belief are precisely those common to his predecessors. 

However, there still remained one problem, and al-Maturidl did not hesi¬ 
tate to address it. This was the question of whether human belief was created 
or uncreated. The Hanahtes in the second/eighth or early third/ninth century 
probably did not address the topic; we find no such indication in Abu Hanifa’s 
Risala 377 or the writings of Abu Muqatil and Abu Mutf. Somewhat later, how¬ 
ever, this does seem to have developed into a discussion in Transoxania; this is 
not surprising given that the theme had become a subject of debate in other 
Islamic regions. 

In principle, a distinction can be made between two camps in the discus¬ 
sion on the status of belief. The Traditionists inclined toward saying that belief 
was uncreated, while the mutakallimun usually said that it was created by 
God. 378 This general rule, however, does not always apply in individual cases, 


374 For the Karramite doctrine, cf. Radd, 62.13-63.8, 69.10-17,117.1-7,117.13-118.6, and 118.10- 
119.5; the first transmitted refutation is found in the K. al-Sawad , section 43. As Madelung 
explains ( Religious Trends, 40, with reference to al-Shahrastanl’s Milal), the Hanafite 
polemic against the Karramites is unfair. The Karramites only said that someone who 
makes the avowal must be considered a mu'min in regard to his legal status. Whether he is 
actually a believer and will be rewarded with entrance to Paradise for this, is only decided 
by God on the Last Day. 

375 In Taw kid, 373.8ffi, al-Maturidi’s own doctrine is developed in contention with Karramites’ 
doctrine; he then follows (ibid., 378.17!!.) with a refutation of the Traditionists, Kharijites, 
and Mu'tazilites. Afterward (ibid., 380.11!!) is yet another short polemic against the thesis 
that belief is only knowledge ( ma'rifa ). This is probably directed against the position of 
Jahm b. Safwan (cf. al-Nasafi, Tamhld, 3go.6ffi). 

376 Tawhld, 388.ioff. Cf. Fiqh absat, 45.16-46.15; K. al-Sawad, section 1; cf. Radd, 120.5-19, as 
well as Abu 1 -Layth, Bustan, 196! The chapter on the relation between Iman and Islam 
added to the K. al-Tawhld (393-iff.) also reproduces a classical Hanafite position. Cf. 
K. al-'Alim, section 6 and the later Usui, 154-iff. and 221.3!! 

377 However, al-Pazdawi later tries to cite Abu Hanlfa as testimony for his own voice (Usui, 
i55-8ff-), for which the reliability of his information is not verifiable. 

378 Madelung, “The Spread,’’ 117^0, with numerous examples which will be mentioned 
shortly. 
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since there were often controversial positions within a school, 379 the situation 
in Transoxania being a particularly illustrative example. 

It seems that the Karramites held belief to be created, according, at least, 
to the views evinced in the Radd of Makhul al-Nasafi. 380 The Hanafites, how¬ 
ever, were not unified on the topic. They held very different views, which even 
prompted al-Pazdawi to later claim that the origin of a scholar could be known 
(whether from Samarqand, Bukhara, or the Ferghana Valley) by the position 
he held on the issue. 381 

There was an attempt, however, to find a compromise between the differ¬ 
ent factions. At least, this is how the doctrine formulated in the K. al-Sawad 
al-a'zam, the official creed of the Samanids, can be understood. There it says 
that belief is partly created and partly uncreated, because it comprises several 
aspects that are influenced by people as well as by God. It is to the human’s 
merit that he acknowledges and bears witness to God and moves his tongue to 
do so. But at the same time, the knowledge, the assistance, and even the con¬ 
tent of the testimony (the skakada) must be given to him by God. Accordingly, 
divine attributes and human actions are working synergistically, and from this 
follows the result that belief is partly created and partly uncreated. 382 

Al-Maturidl did not endorse this compromise. In fact, he does not acknowl¬ 
edge anywhere that the Hanafites disputed on the status of belief, 383 and 
what he himself says on the topic departs clearly from the formulation of the 
K. al-Sawad al-a’zam. For al-Maturidl, belief is unquestionably created, 384 since 


379 This was the case with the Mu'tazilites for example. Earlier representatives such as Dirar 
b. ‘Amr or Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir thought it was obvious that belief was created (van Ess, 
Theologie, vol. 3, 54 and 127). Abu 1 -Hudayhl did not because he wanted to set himself 
apart from thinkers who considered all human actions to be created (ibid., 283). 

380 Radd, 90.19-91.12. 

381 According to al-Pazdawi, the scholars of Samarqand thought that belief was created 
(Usui, i55-3ff.); the Hanafites in Bukhara, however, were of the view that one ought not 
say that belief was created in every aspect (mutlaqan) (ibid., 154.15IT.); the theologians 
of Ferghana went a step further and completely prohibited talking about createdness in 
connection with belief (ibid., 155.1k). Al-Pazdawi does not specify precisely for which time 
period this division was valid, but we must ask about the reliability of this schematic clas¬ 
sification. We know that in Samarqand at least views different from these were held, as 
the examples of al-Haklm al-Samarqandl, al-Maturidl, and Abu 1 -Layth show. 

382 K. al-Sawad, section 10. 

383 He only names as opponents in this regard “a group of Traditionists” (farlq min 
al-hashwiya; Tawlud, 385.12). 

384 Ibid., 385.12IT. 
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it is merely a human action (/?'/), 385 and such actions must, as the Hanahte 
school tirelessly emphasized, be created without exception. Inconsistency in 
this is inadmissable; one ought to strictly abide by the principle that God is 
the Creator of all things (kkaliq kulli shay’iri ). 386 This position was clearly was 
important to our theologian, since he defended it by constructing yet another 
framework of arguments based on transmission, the senses, and the intellect. 387 

What al-Maturidl presents here is merely consistent with his other views as 
he laid them out in the K. aL-Tawhld. Consequently, this last observation also 
confirms to us the systematic manner in which he carried out his theological 
contemplations. This particular position of his, however, which was no doubt 
too rationalistic for other Hanahtes, was not maintained in his school. The 
question of the status of belief did not play a significant role in later times, 388 
but if a Transoxanian theologian discussed the issue, he would not follow 
al-Maturidi’s lead, but instead would come back to the formula of compromise 
already laid out in the K. al-Sawad al-a c zam . 389 


385 Ibid., 386.9®. 

386 Q 6:102, 40:62; cf. Tawhld, 386.2®. 

387 On the senses, cf. ibid., 385.17®.; on transmission, ibid., 386.20®; on the intellect, ibid., 
387.8® 

388 The theme is skipped in a series of important texts. It is missing in the Jumal of Abu 
Salama, in the larger works of Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi (i.e., the Tabsira and Tamhid) and 
thus also in the creed of Najm al-DIn al-Nasafi which was important for the time to follow. 

389 Abu 1 -Layth, Aqlda 11, 274.12-16; idem, Bustan, 201; cf. Ps.-Abu 1 -Layth, Hal al-Iman 
makhluq, in al-‘Omar, 242.6-8; Usui, 155.17®; al-Nasafi, Bahr al-kalam (trans. Jeffery), 379b 
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Concluding Observations 


i Al-Matundi’s Position in Islamic Theology 

The K. ai-Tawkld finds an appropriate conclusion with the description of 
belief. A complete circle is thus drawn from the capacity of human beings 
to know things (cf. p. 23iff.) up to their final achievement of perfection—by 
knowing God and being upright believers. The topics that al-Maturldl dis¬ 
cusses along the way were numerous and we have not examined them in all of 
their details. For some points, the general outline given in our overview of the 
work (cf. p. 2oiff.) must suffice. The main themes that stimulated al-Maturldl 
have been discussed in more detail, however, permitting us to detect various 
trends in his thought. Thus, it is possible to conclude our study by presenting 
a general characterization of his theology and determining what role he per¬ 
formed in the historical development of kalam. 

Such an evaluation is of course a delicate procedure and always entails 
the danger of emphasizing certain aspects while neglecting others no less 
significant. But perhaps one can presume this risk to be less in al-Maturidl’s 
case than with other theologians. His thought has certainly presented itself 
as a unique attempt to formulate a new synthesis from various forerunning 
models. It follows that it ought to be all the easier to distinguish him from his 
contemporary theologians so as to ascertain what made him a leading repre¬ 
sentative of Sunni kalam. 

The first and most striking feature we must mention in this respect is the 
fact that al-Maturldl marks a turning point in the theology of eastern Iran. He 
stood, as we have continually reaffirmed, in a certain tradition which he thor¬ 
oughly respected. But by operating within this tradition, he actually changed 
it, and not in the sense of a gradual development, but so drastically in fact that 
a completely new quality took root. 

Before the emergence of al-Maturldl, theology in Transoxania was written 
in a relatively unembellished manner, as is evident from our analysis of its 
early development in the first part of this study. This started with the adoption 
of Abu Hanifa’s ideas, which means, more precisely, that his correspondence 
to ‘Uthman al-Batti was studied and transmitted. Shortly thereafter followed 
his pupils’ texts, such as the K. al-'Alim and the Fiqh absat. And thus a particu¬ 
lar religious orientation was established, which over the course of the third/ 
ninth century came to embark on two rather different trajectories: one quite 
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plainly within Abu Hanifa’s own school, embodied most prominently in the 
K. al-Sawad aL-a’zam; and one marked more strongly by asceticism and 
the drive to piety from Ibn Karram, whose theological views were held, to a 
large degree, by Makhul al-Nasafi. 

All of these Hanafite texts are comparable in regard to their relatively sim¬ 
ple and straightforward expository style. This distinguishes the entire tradition 
from the K. al-Tawhid that was to follow. The latter was not a work concerned 
solely with the delineation and affirmation of an already well-established 
creed, but a real work of speculative theology. And this means that Transoxania 
by and large entered the history of kalam thanks to al-Maturidi and his work. 

The difference is immediately clear from the methods al-Maturidi utilized. 
He did not restrict himself to repeating transmitted doctrines in their tradi¬ 
tional formulations. He tried to prove what he taught, and he derived new the¬ 
ses from others whenever possible. None of his predecessors in Transoxania 
had done so before him, and he was only able to do so because of a new 
medium at his disposal. This was his clearly structured epistemology, by which 
he revealed his thought processes and provided accountability on the basis of 
the various pathways of knowledge acquisition. 

The doctrine that resulted from this new method was no longer the old one, 
though the extent to which this is true differs according to the topic at hand. 
Al-Maturidi by no means rejected the teachings of his school, but only sought 
new pathways if there was no reliable earlier method available. In the second 
half of the K. aL-Tawhid, where he discussed the qualities of human beings, he 
almost always taught the same doctrines as his predecessors. This was possible 
for him because the themes dealt with there were ones for which decidedly 
Hanafite positions had already been established. Be that as it may, a completely 
different situation was at hand for long stretches of the first half of the book; 
many issues were broached there which no earlier Hanafite had addressed. 
Consequently al-Maturidi could not afford to be a conservative thinker when 
taking them up. He needed to address these new challenges, and as the horizon 
of problems broadened, he had to expand beyond his own school tradition. 

At this point the different theological opponents and rivals who faced him in 
Transoxania come into play. Their presence is detectable everywhere in the K. 
al-Tawhid, but their respective significance depends on whether the pertinent 
theme had already been discussed in Hanafite tradition. That is to say, when¬ 
ever al-Maturidi could determine the answer to a question by referring back to 
a doctrine of his school, then argumentation with his opponents only served 
him as a critical foil. But wherever he entered theological virgin soil, he veri¬ 
fied whether or not the ideas of other schools were possibly acceptable. There 
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are plenty of examples of this. The most striking of them is the first part of the 
K aL-Tawhld, which relies on a Mu'tazilite model for its entire formal layout. 
But even specific ideas that al-Maturidi presents can be brought in connection 
with various other thinkers. Sometimes he is indebted to al-Najjar (e.g., on the 
analysis of the world); other times to fbn al-Rawandi (cf. on the justihcation of 
prophethood); other things he learns from fbn Shabib, or authors whom the 
latter cites (cf. on the critique of foreign religions; for proof of the createdness 
of the world). The dispute with al-Ka‘bi was even more important, and though 
it seldom led al-Maturidi to adopt a specific doctrine (cf. on the natures), its 
significance can hardly be overestimated, because so much that our theolo¬ 
gian presents is owed to his theoretical assessment of the encounter with that 
Mu'tazilite thinker. 

ft was the Mu'tazila who challenged the Transoxanian Hanafites most 
during the lifetime of our theologian. Al-Ka‘bi was a chief representative of 
this challenge, as a scholar from Balkh who emerged in northeast Iran as a 
celebrated scholar. But this does not mean that al-Maturidi’s deliberations 
revolved exclusively around him and the other representatives of his school. 
There were other regional trends as well which influenced him and also left 
their impact on the K. aL-Tawhld. 

One of these, without a doubt, was the presence of the dualistic religions. 
At the time, they still played a greater role in northeastern Iran than they did 
in Iraq. This is why al-Maturidi dealt with them in such detail. But he did this 
in a twofold manner, because his polemic likewise contained a critique against 
the Mu'tazila. The latter are accused of failing Islam in this very important reli¬ 
gious debate as they were apparently unable to effectively refute the dualists. 
On the contrary, opines our theologian; the Mu'tazilites’ disputes with these 
dangerous opponents had not led to a victory for the Muslims, but instead had 
the consequence of causing their theology to succumb to the pernicious influ¬ 
ence of dualism. 

Another trend that can be detected in the K aL-Tawhld is al-Maturidi’s inter¬ 
est in philosophical concepts, ft begins with his inclination to adopt philo¬ 
sophical terminology (e.g., maTya, or jawhar in the sense of the Greek ousia), 
but also includes conceptual incorporations such as the definition of a human 
or speculations on the “oneness” of God. All this does not argue for a philo¬ 
sophical orientation in the conceptual framework of his thought; we can only 
maintain that al-Maturidi took up individual stimuli and augmentations from 
such a milieu. But even this is noteworthy, because it was by no means an obvi¬ 
ous choice for a mutakallim, particularly seeing as his theology was to repre¬ 
sent a Sunni theological school. 
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AI-Maturidl’s relation to the Sufis is less clear. It can only be said that he was 
known as a pious man whose main interest was the religious practice (din) 
of individuals. A particular inclination to the concepts of Islamic mysticism 
cannot be deduced on this basis; such a profile is actually more demonstra¬ 
ble in the case of other Hanahtes who emerged shortly before and after him. 
It makes more sense not to bring his personage in proximity to Sufism, but 
rather to generally state that there were no conscious demarcations among the 
Transoxanian Hanahtes vis-a-vis Sufism. 

All of these observations show al-Maturldl to be an open and attentive 
thinker. He was ready to examine foreign views and incorporate concepts from 
them which seemed suitable to him in his own synthesis. The exact nature of 
this synthesis itself has yet to be explained, however. Until now we have only 
come to know its different constitutive elements. The question remains as to 
whether there is a guideline according to which al-Maturldl integrated these 
elements, or in other words, whether we can determine a conceptual frame¬ 
work for his entire system of theology. 

The answer to this question is undoubtedly difficult in light of the material 
we have assembled, since it is not enough to simply maintain that al-Maturldl 
updated the Hanahte theology that preceded him. However, the argument can 
be made that al-Maturldl was attempting to apply a certain principle in his 
theology, one which he presumably held to be the quintessence of Hanahte 
thought: The seeking of a middle path between opposing theological views, 
and the preservation of a sensible balance between the differing exigencies of 
revelation and intellect, God and man, and God and the world. 

Originally, this idea was only applied in the domain of human actions. In 
this topic the Hanahtes had always called for both parties involved, i.e., God 
and man, to both be sufficiently taken into account. Al-Maturldl, however, 
extended this principle and made it a foundational feature of his thought. 
Whenever a theological decision arose, he always evoked this ideal of equilib¬ 
rium in its different aspects. 

In his epistemology this was embodied in his constant efforts to equally 
emphasize the three pathways of knowledge acquisition (the senses, trans¬ 
mission, and the intellect). In his description of the world, we noted how he 
combined the independence of bodies (as natures) on one hand, together 
with their dependency on God (as accidents) on the other. As for humans, 
al-Maturldl laid out the model of two capacities for action in order to more 
subtly explain the interplay between the Creator and His creation. And finally, 
in regard to God, he likewise strove for a balance of different aspects: on one 
side al-Maturldl depicted the Creator as sovereign and unrestricted as the 
Traditionists called for; but on the other side, he allowed for God to act in a 
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comprehensible manner, which corresponded moreso to the rationalistic 
understanding of the Mu'tazilites. This, too, was a balancing act of different 
theological demands and concepts. Nowhere is this as clear as in his concept of 
divine wisdom, which may be understood as the key to a theology of synthesis. 


2 The Relationship to Abu Hanifa 

Given the complexity of his thought, the description of al-Maturidi in numer¬ 
ous sources as a mere interpreter of Abu Hanifa’s thought is clearly a mislead¬ 
ing simplification. This characterization not only makes an unreliable shift in 
emphasis, but also disregards al-Maturidi’s own achievements, consciously 
playing down those new elements that he introduced to Transoxanian theology. 

That is not to say that there is no internal relationship between him and Abu 
Hanifa. Quite the contrary, our entire study demonstrates how much the schol¬ 
ars of Samarqand in general were dedicated to cultivating the legacy of the 
Kufan master. This was also true of al-Maturidi, who surely would have con¬ 
firmed that he was merely concerned with perpetuating Abu Hanifa’s ideas. 
Yet the texts themselves tell another story, not simply displaying a pledge to 
continuity, but also showing how far developments had progressed from their 
origins. Demonstrating this is as simple as comparing the correspondence to 
‘Uthman al-Batti with the K. at-Tawhld. 

The qualification must be added, however, that later Maturidites made an 
effort to accord Abu Hanifa a different stature in his capacity as author and 
theologian. They not only attributed to him the early correspondence with 
‘Uthman al-Batti; they also alleged that he wrote the K. aL-’ALim, the Fiqh absat, 
as well as the much later Fiqh akbar 11, and other various inauthentic “testa¬ 
ments.” In such texts, the creed was naturally much more elaborate, such that 
many parallels could be seen between them and the work of al-Maturidi. But 
even these texts are far from the K. ai-Tawhid. And what is more, they do not 
demonstrate that al-Maturidi and Abu Hanifa thought similarly, but only that 
both of their images had shifted and been reinterpreted, thus creating the 
impression of proximity. 


3 The Relationship to al-Ash‘an 

The second image of al-Maturidi, which aims to present him as an eastern 
counterpart to al-Ash'arl, is not as easy to evaluate. Much depends on the per¬ 
spective emphasized, because each focus gives rise to a different judgment. 
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On one hand, parallels can naturally be found between the two theologians, 
and an adequate number of these have already been mentioned. These some¬ 
times create the appearance of a deeper harmony, which most likely relates to 
the fact that al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi were contemporaries. But on the other 
hand, the differences between the two are just as evident, and ultimately relate 
to more important issues. This is why it makes sense not to speak of an inner 
relationship between the thinkers, but only of specific views held in common. 

They may be compared, for example, in their dealings with similar oppo¬ 
nents in their theology; they both held their ground against the Mu'tazilites, 
for example. Yet it must immediately be added that this was not exclusive to 
them, but actually characteristic of a larger discussion that was taking place at 
that time everywhere. 

One can likewise compare their foundation in the sunna. But this also 
does not quite make them birds of a feather, because their situation is by 
no means identical. Al-Ash'ari had been an accomplished Mu'tazilite, and 
later tried to conspicuously procure, if not outright apply for, Hanbalite rec¬ 
ognition. Al-Maturidi grew up as an adherent of the eastern Hanahtes, and 
remained known as such his entire life. In this respect he could argue with the 
Mu'tazilites from a secure position, and was never compelled to publicly prove 
his Sunni identity. 

But all of these are just external perspectives and evaluations. The question 
as to the relation between the two men’s theologies remains critical. In that 
regard, it can only be soberly stated that there are no real deep consensuses 
between the two. The differences are actually vast. And this means that the 
view that both professed related teachings is essentially an illusion. 

This is not the place to justify this assessment in detail. That would call for a number 
of new considerations and a comprehensive comparison. However, it may be asserted 
that the two theologians went about their intellectual approaches in completely dif¬ 
ferent ways. This is true of all important themes discussed here, i.e., epistemology, the 
structure of the world, the being and acts of God, as well as the sphere of freedom 
granted to human beings. 

This suggests that the enumeration of differences between the two which later 
Muslim authors have presented is insufficient, and misses the heart of the matter. This 
is especially true of al-Subki, who wanted to limit the number of their differences to 
thirteen; he essentially concentrates on trivial matters and disregards those of greater 
significance. Al-Bayadi’s descriptions are more precise, but also incorrect. He intended 
to present the differences between al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi, for which he assembled 
a list of up to fifty points of contention; however he does not actually describe the 
teachings of the two theologians, but rather talking points that came up later between 
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their two eponymically named schools. This is clear right from the beginning, when 
he shows no knowledge of any difference between the two scholars in regard to the 
physical world. 

Characterizing al-Ash'ari’s theology in general, it might be said that he often 
asserted his theories in a manner that was terse, perhaps even to the point of 
abruptness. This is what Gimaret means when he ascribes to him an “esprit vig- 
oreux, hardi,” an “esprit brutalement simplificateur,” and a “doctrine... forte- 
ment typee .” 1 Al-Maturidi, by contrast, aims for something slightly different. 
Radicalism is precisely that which he wishes to avoid. His intention is to reach 
a synthesis that does justice to as many differing aspects as possible. 

It is nevertheless appropriate that both doctrines are put together under the 
rubric of Sunni kalam. One simply must be aware that the claim associated 
with this term is to be interpreted differently in each case. Al-Ash'arl inter¬ 
prets it in such a manner that he divides between content and methodology. 
He knows kalam and its rational form of argumentation excellently, but he 
makes use of it to defend a position which, in its basis, corresponds to Sunni 
Traditionism. Al-Maturidi has a different interpretation. He does not merely 
adopt the methods developed by the mutakallimun. He also tries to find a doc¬ 
trinal balance, a meeting point between the religious ideas of the Traditionists 
and a type of thinking characterized by rationality. 


4 The Formation of the Matundiya 

The notion that both theologians are similar thinkers thus did not come from 
an objective examination of their teachings. It was rooted in the search for 
harmony that arose in the Ash'arite and Maturldite schools in the late Middle 
Ages. Before this could occur, the schools naturally had to come into their own 
first. In the case of the Maturldites, this did not happen in direct connection 
with the activity of their master, ft was instead the result of a longer process, 
which is sketched out here by way of conclusion . 2 

Its trajectory may be broken up into three relatively clear and distinct 
phases. The first, which continued until the end of the fourth/tenth century, is 
largely characterized by the fact that nothing of importance happened for the 
development of the school. Al-Maturidi had followers, as had every prestigious 


1 Gimaret, La doctrine, 22,155, and 23 respectively. 

2 The following considerations are presented in more detail in Rudolph, “Das Entstehen der 
Matundiya.” 
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shaykh. The most important of them was Abu Salama al-Samarqandl, to whom 
we owe a summary of the K. al-Tawhid, namely the Jumal usul al-dln. But this 
does not change the fact that most of the Transoxanian Hanafites did not really 
take note of al-Maturidi. On the contrary, they continued to follow the tradi¬ 
tional understanding of religion that had been cultivated earlier in the region. 

The best example of this is Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), who 
can be described as the dominant Hanafite figure in the generation after 
al-Maturidi. We still possess quite a few of his works, which shows how popu¬ 
lar he was as an author. Among these are a creedal work, an extensive Qur’an 
commentary, devotional texts such as the Tanblb al-ghafilln and the Wahy 
al-asrar, but also texts such as the famous Bustan al-'arifin, in which reli¬ 
gious instruction is combined with the literary devices of adab literature. Abu 
1 -Layth often wrote on theological topics; thus the opportunities for him to 
debate al-Maturidi’s ideas were plentiful. But he did not seek them out; he does 
not mention al-Maturidi anywhere in his works. Instead, Abu 1 -Layth merely 
abided by a creed in accordance with the standard found in the K. al-Sawad 
al-a'zam. This shows that the new form of theology that al-Maturidi developed 
still had not found wide recognition. It was even possible to do without it in 
Transoxania, probably because no serious theological challenge presented 
itself in the late fourth/tenth century, whether on the part of the Mu'tazilites 
or the Ash'arites. 

Things changed only at the turn of the fifth/eleventh century, which marks 
the second phase in the process of the school’s formation. This was marked by 
the detection of an Ash'arite presence in northeastern Iran; a presence that had 
become unavoidable by this time, since the Ash'arites had established them¬ 
selves at their doorstep, so to speak. Their new center was set up in Nishapur 
around the end of the fourth/tenth century, and with scholars such as Ibn 
Furak (d. 406/1015) and al-Isfaraylnl (d. 418/1027) it could boast of two impor¬ 
tant spokesmen. It was only a matter of time before the two schools took note 
of one another. If the sources do not mislead us, this happened at the latest 
by the middle of the fifth/eleventh century. At that time, the Ash'arite author 
Abu Bakr al-Furakl (d. 478/1085) emerged as the first Ash'arite of Transoxania. 
Contemporaneously, the Ash'arites were also mentioned by name in a work 
by a Transoxanian theologian, namely Abu Shaktir al-Saliml. 3 The outlook 
between the two groups was grim from the very beginning. There were serious 
criticisms on both sides and a clearly defined argument was even developed. 
The problem, mentioned earlier in the introduction, was regarding whether 
God’s attributes of action are to be seen as eternal or temporal. This matter 


3 Tamhid, fol. 4iaiff. 
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came to a head on the question of whether God really is the Creator eternally. 
The Transoxanians naturally affirmed this; the Ash'arites in Khurasan opposed 
it. But both parties still had something in common as far as we are concerned: 
neither of them referred to al-Maturidi when they argued; his name is not 
mentioned by al-Furaki nor by al-Saliml in any context. 

The revival of his name was reserved for the third phase of the process, 
which can be placed at the end of the fifth/eleventh century. This period was 
quite eventful: the dispute with the Ash'arites became a dominant motif in the 
theology of the Transoxanian Hanahtes, and finally led them to consider Abu 
Mansur al-Maturidi as their decisive authority. 

ffow this happened is reported to us by two Hanahte authors, Abu 1 -Yusr 
al-Pazdawi and Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi, who are already known to us as dis¬ 
tinguished sources. Between the two of them, al-Pazdawi strikes a more 
conciliatory tone, ffe believes that the debate on the attribute of “creating” 
was somewhat overblown, especially in the Ash'a rite camp. This made peo¬ 
ple unnecessarily emphasize the differences between the two groups, and 
quickly overlook the fact that al-Ash'ari, despite some erroneous views, was 
a respectable theologian. Be that as it may, al-Pazdawi remains firm on the 
issue, ffe holds the Transoxanian position that God is to be described eter¬ 
nally as Creator. In order to substantiate this he presents a further argument 
that is decisive for us; namely, that the eternity of the attribute of creating had 
been professed by Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. In his time, the theologian from 
Samarqand had already debated the Mu'tazilites on this controversial topic; 
besides, al-Maturidi was earlier (aqdarn) than al-Ash'ari, and what is more, had 
taken the entire concept from earlier Hanahte theology, without creating any¬ 
thing new on his part. 4 

These last sentences clearly lay close to al-Pazdawi’s heart. This is why it 
would have been helpful had he explained and documented the importance 
of the Hanahtes’ long record of teachings on the divine attributes as well 
al-Maturidi’s seniority over al-Ash'ari. This he does not do. The context of his 
comments is only understood if Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi is brought into the pic¬ 
ture, since he goes into an unusually broad explanation of the entire problem 
and sketches out the central points of the debate with the Ash'arites with more 
precision. 5 

According to al-Nasafi, three different Ash'arite theologians were respon¬ 
sible for advancing vehement attacks against the Transoxanian Hanahtes. Two 
of them only spread brief polemics against the Hanahtes, while the third was 


4 Usui, 70.5ft. 

5 Tabsira, vol. 1,310-372. 
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striking in his persistence and impertinence: He put together arguments from 
the Qur’an, jurisprudence, grammar, and rational theology in order to deni¬ 
grate the Hanafite position. But to top it all of he crowned his tirade with yet 
another insidious insinuation. According to him, the Hanahte theologians he 
attacked were merely blaspheming innovators at work in Transoxania, since 
what they said on the attribute of “creating” was not professed by any early 
authority and not a single one of the pious forebears ( al-salaf ). This was noth¬ 
ing but a recently invented heresy, which only arose after the year 400/1010 in 
northeastern Iran. 

The accusation was rather grave, and compelled Abu 1 -Mu‘In al-Nasafi to 
react. He did so with the required detail, by presenting an extensive excur¬ 
sus into history. 6 In essence, he says that the doctrine in question is not new, 
but had always been professed by Abu Hanlfa’s followers. In order to prove 
this claim, almost all Hanahte authorities are invoked by name. It is critical for 
al-Nasah, however, that the Hanafites not only thought this way in Iraq or in 
other Islamic territories, but also followed this teaching in Transoxania, where 
he viewed the city of Samarqand as playing a key role. To this effect, he lists 
quite a number of Samarqandian scholars of the second and third centuries 
ah, and explains that they had all professed the eternality of the divine attri¬ 
butes of action. He then concludes with the pivotal sentences mentioned ear¬ 
lier: “(However), if there had been among them only the Imam Abu Mansur 
al-Maturidi, who dove into the sea of knowledge to bring forth its pearls... this 
would have sufficed.” Anyone who surveyed al-Maturidi’s achievements could 
only come to the conclusion that God had singled him out with miracles 
(,karamat ), gifts of grace ( mawahib ), divine assistance ( tawfiq ), and guidance 
(irshad, tasdld). This is so because in the normal course of things (fi l-’adat 
al-jariya), many scholars together do not possess the knowledge that was 
assembled in him alone. 7 

As mentioned at the beginning of this study, these remarks served to 
emphasize the continuity of the Samarqand school. This is why al-Nasafi was 
concerned with al-Maturidi’s name being mentioned in a long list of other 
prominent scholars. But at the same time, he cannot help singling him out 
among this list with every word he says. This is because Abu 1 -Muin, as we have 
come to know, considered al-Maturidi superior to all the other theologians 
on the list, and wrote works such as the Tamhld, the Bahr al-kalam, and the 
Tabsirat al-adUla, which all stand completely in the tradition of al-Maturldl’s 
K. aL-Tawhld. With these he laid the foundations for further development, 


6 Ibid., vol. 1 , 355 . 12 ft 

7 Ibid., 358-15-359-14- 
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which quickly took its course. Only a few years after his death Najm al-Din 
al-Nasafi wrote his famous creed, which reproduced al-Maturidi’s doctrine in 
Abu 1 -Mu‘in’s formulation. And thus a new tradition was established, which 
henceforth set the tone for posterity. It still bore the name of askab AblHanlfa, 
but really referred back to the man from Samarqand, such that it could truth¬ 
fully be called Maturidlya. 

Our last considerations then, end up back at the Ash'arites, since they were 
the ones who provoked al-Nasafi to place al-Maturldl’s legacy in the foreground. 
However, this was not undertaken in the spirit of harmony with al-Ash'arl, but 
actually on the basis of a standing rivalry in the context of unmistakable dis¬ 
putation. Thus, one can maintain as the final facet of our study that Hanafite 
theology in Transoxania was shaken up twice, changing qualitatively both 
times as a result: first, at the beginning of the fourth/tenth century through the 
rise of the Mu'tazila, against whom al-Maturidl formulated his own kalam; and 
second, in the fifth/eleventh century through the Ash'arite challenge, which 
contributed to the formation of the Maturidites as a distinct theological school. 



Appendix 

Inauthentic and Doubtful Texts 


After al-Maturidi found general recognition, there was a great attempt to adorn oneself 
with his name. This is certainly the reason why he is named as the author of a series 
of smaller texts that have been transmitted to us in manuscript form; what all of these 
works have in common is that they are not mentioned by any of our bio-bibliographical 
sources as having been written by al-Maturidi. This alone is grounds for suspicion and 
suggests the hypothesis that we are dealing strictly with pseudepigrapha. Nevertheless, 
one must distinguish between different cases. Most of these texts can clearly be shown 
to come from a later time; however, in regard to one of them we can only assert that 
al-Maturidi’s authorship is very improbable, but not completely ruled out. 


1 Inauthentic Texts 

1.1 Sharh al-Fiqh al-akbar 

The work which has long found the greatest attention from among these texts is with¬ 
out a doubt the so-called Sharh al-Fiqh al-akbar. It is ascribed to al-Maturidi in a Yemeni 
manuscript, and was thus printed under his name in the Rasa’ll al-sab'a. Several voices 
immediately objected to this attribution, 1 but for a long time, the text could not be 
more precisely examined because there was no edition in which its complex history of 
transmission could be assessed. This situation has changed in the meantime, since we 
now possess a edition by H. Daiber. He edited the Sharh on the basis of seven manu¬ 
scripts and added a detailed commentary to it. 2 Thus the text has become accessible 
for the first time in a way that allows us to reflect on its historical dating. 

As Daiber confirms in the introduction to the edition, al-Maturidi’s authorship of 
the Sharh is out of the question. There are a number of important indications that rule 
out such a thesis, 3 among which is the observation that the Sharh contradicts a point 


1 Cf., for example, Madelung, “The Spread,’’ 122113; van Ess, Review of Kitab al-Tawhid, 55702; 
Sezgin also does not mention it among al-Maturidi’s works (gas, vol. 1, 604-606). 

2 Hans Daiber, The Islamic Concept of Belief in the 4th/ioth Century: Abu l-Layth al-Samarqandi’s 
Commentary on Abu Hanlfah (died 150/76/) al-Fiqh al-absat (Tokyo, 1995). In the introduction 
(ibid., iff.) Daiber discusses the manuscripts, the question of authorship, and the founda¬ 
tional theological orientation of the work; this is followed by the Arabic text (ibid., 2yff.), 
then a theological commentary (ibid., 2iiff.), and detailed indexes (ibid., 253). Unfortunately 
I was not able to refer to this edition, when I myself examined and cited the Sharh. (e.g., 59k). 

3 Daiber, Islamic Concept, 5ft. 
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in al-Maturidi’s doctrine. 4 One could suffice with this reason alone to dismiss the text 
as a pseudepigraphical work. Nevertheless, it was an important text for Transoxania’s 
subsequent theological development, and thus the question of its date and authorship 
merits a closer look. 

Daiber argued for the presumption of Abu 1 -Layth al-Samarqandi as the author of 
the Shark-, this was a thesis that had already been proposed several times before. He 
mentions three arguments in particular to justify this. First, two of the manuscripts 
explicitly name Abu 1 -Layth as the author; second, the text itself names him as an 
authority two times (lines 188 and 412 of the Daiber edition); and third, the content of 
the Shark confirms this attribution because in various places it supposedly shows liter¬ 
ary parallels with the teachings of Abu 1 -Layth in his Qur’an commentary. 5 

Nevertheless, Daiber does add that these indications are not weighty enough 
to dispel any possible doubt. 6 This is why he adds that the text was perhaps “lightly 
reworked” by later Maturidite transmitters. 7 He thereby brings into play the influ¬ 
ence of a later period, which is plausible given everything we have ascertained on the 
development of the Maturidites, since on the basis of our previous observations it can 
hardly be assumed that Abu 1 -Layth wrote the Sharh al-fiqh al-akbar. It is much more 
probable that the text was only written after the middle of the fifth/eleventh century. 
The arguments for this are as follows: 

1) The fact that two of the seven manuscripts claim Abu 1 -Layth as the author 
means little. Both of these copies actually carry a later dating than the others, 8 
while in the two oldest manuscripts, another as of yet unidentifiable author 
(Abu Ibrahim IsmaTl b. Ishaq al-Khatiri?) is named. 

2) That the text mentions teachings from Abu 1 -Layth several times is also not a 
watertight argument. These parallels are always short and also few in number. 
This does not argue for Abu 1 -Layth having written the work, but merely indi¬ 
cates that his teachings were known to the author of the Shark. 

3) It is significant in this context that one can also find a contradiction between 
the statements of the Shark and Abu 1 -Layth’s views. This is the case in regard 
to the question of whether prophets ever sin. The Sharh holds this to be possible 
(for small offenses); 9 Abu 1 -Layth, however, believed that a prophet is always 
completely free of sin. 10 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Ibid., 7ff. 

Ibid., 7. 

Ibid., 9. 

Ibid., 10. 

Cf. ibid., 17®. 

Cf. ibid., lines 679-688 of text. 

Abu 1 -Layth, Aqlda 1 222.4-223.4 = Aqlda 11 271.11-16. 
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4) In two places the author of the Shark admits that the scholars in Samarqand 
preferred another formulation from the one that he chooses. 11 This suggests that 
he himself was not located in Samarqand, but in another city. 

5) The theological opponents with which the Shark contends most seriously are 
the Ash'arites. 12 This alone ought to rule out a fourth/tenth-century origin for 
this text. As al-Nasafi reported, the dispute with them began only after 400/1010, 13 
and came to dominate the discussion only within his lifetime. 

6) This later time period is also indicated by an additional piece of evidence, 
namely the fact that al-Maturidi is mentioned by name in the Shark. This argues 
for the text being composed only after the middle of the fifth/eleventh century. 
Only then did the idea emerge of recognizing al-Maturidi as a prominent author¬ 
ity, which as we have come to know, hinged directly on antagonism with the 
Ash'arites in the region. 

Given the resemblance of the text’s argumentation to that of al-PazdawI and Abu 
1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi in its emphasis of al-Maturidi’s importance and its antagonism 
toward the Ash'arites, it would seem that the Shark belongs to the phase in which the 
Maturidlya were establishing themselves,. If this presumption is accepted, then even 
more features of the text may be explained; positions that cannot be associated with 
al-Maturidi or Abu 1 -Layth, but instead are noticeably closer to the views of al-PazdawI. 

7) These begin with a position that was just mentioned: the view of the Shark that 
prophets are not free of smaller sins. 14 This is found as well with al-PazdawI, 15 
while we know that Abu 1 -Layth had a divergent opinion. 

8) Another parallel is found in a section on the divine attributes. 16 There, the Shark 
reports a dispute that is supposed to have broken out among the Transoxanian 
Hanafites. Some were of the view that God was “knowing through His knowl¬ 
edge.” Others disapproved of this and preferred the formulation “God is knowing 
and possesses knowledge.” The Shark places itself in the first camp 17 and thus 
shows its proximity to al-PazdawI again. Al-PazdawI was of the same view 
and furthermore reports to us the same intra-Hanafite dispute in very similar 
wording. 18 


11 Daiber, Islamic Concept, line 57gff. and 6oof. of text. 

12 Cf. ibid., line 286ff., 537ff., 6o3ff. and elsewhere. 

13 Tabsira, vol. 1, 310.nL 

14 Daiber, Islamic Concept, lines 679-688. 

15 Usui, 243.6L 

16 Daiber, Islamic Concept, lines 57gff. 

17 Ibid., line 574. 

18 Usui, 34.6-9. 
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9) Three further commonalities may be added to conclude. The first is that both 
authors similarly separate the uncreated Qur’an from the created means of its 
presentation (i.e., the written letters or voice of the reciter). 19 The second is even 
more idiosyncratic, dealing with speculation on the rank of Muhammad over 
Adam. 20 But the third commonality is most interesting of all, since it relates to 
human actions. Here a theme is discussed which was struggled with consider¬ 
ably. The Shark is quite clear on this; human beings actually act, and not meta¬ 
phorically so; 21 but they only have access to one capacity of action ( istita’a ), 
which is only given to them directly at the time of the action (ma‘a al-fi‘ 1 ). 22 The 
same view was held by al-Pazdawi, 23 as we have already seen; and in abiding by 
this position he basically stood alone among the late Transoxanian Hanafites. All 
the other authors whom we know held different views: Abu 1 -Layth did not 
address the question of the capacity to act at all; al-Maturidl, Abu Salama, and 
Abu 1 -Mu‘in al-Nasafi spoke of two capacities to action; and Abu Shakur al-Saliml 
even spoke of three. 

These clues lead us to a relatively straightforward conclusion. We may presume that the 
Shark was probably written in the late fifth/eleventh century. At that time, theological 
discussions (especially with the Ash'arites) were in the state which the text assumes 
as a backdrop. There had also developed a rivalry between the scholars of Samarqand 
and those of other cities, which is also indicated in the Shark. Furthermore, at this 
time both al-Pazdawi and al-Nasafi developed their theology on similar lines, though it 
may be observed that the traditional creed such as the one al-Pazdawi propagated was 
clearly preferred by the author of the Sharks 


19 Cf. Daiber, Islamic Concept, lines 594ff. with Usui, 53-gff. and 62.131!. 

20 Cf. Daiber, Islamic Concept, lines 72off. with Usui, 202L 

2 1 Daiber, Islamic Concept, line 270. 

22 Ibid., line 249. 

23 Usui, 244.2! 

24 This also fits with the fact that the Shark seeks to distance itself from al-Maturidl on 
one issue (cf. Daiber, Islamic Concept, lines 548ff. and 572ff); this does not accord with 
al-Nasafl’s attitude, whereas al-Pazdawi occasionally does criticize al-Maturidl (cf. Usui, 
207.i2ff. and 211.17!!). Furthermore, it can he added that Abu 1 -Layth is highly esteemed 
in the Shark-, he also happens to have been known as a more traditional Hanafite. For the 
time being we cannot conclude from the indications described here that the Shark came 
from Bukhara. Al-Pazdawi continually brings up Bukhara and provokes the impression 
that a more traditionally oriented theology was adhered to there for which he had a cer¬ 
tain amount of sympathy. 
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1.2 Risala ft l-'aqa’id 

Another shorter manuscript which names al-Maturidi as its author is a short creedal 
work. 25 It summarizes in 43 articles the main teachings adhered to by the ahl al-sunna 
wa-l-jama'a, i.e., the Transoxanian Hanafites. This work, too, was certainly not writ¬ 
ten by al-Maturidi; instead, it is a compilation of teachings heavily indebted to the 
Shark al-fiqh al-akbar . 26 In this light, it is enough to state that the Risala fil-‘aqa’id was 
written even later. But this conclusion is in principle also quite interesting: it demon¬ 
strates that people tried since the time of al-Nasafi and al-PazdawI to spread theologi¬ 
cal teachings under al-Maturidi’s name. It also demonstrates what an important role 
the text of the Sharh played in this. 

1.3 Kitab al-Tawhid 

What we have ascertained for the Risala is likewise true for a third text. It bears the 
highbrow title of K. al-Tawhid, but is really an ‘aqida that is even shorter than the 
Risala . 27 The only theme treated in the text is the description of God. There the style of 
presentation shows that the state of the discourse is also relatively developed. Thus we 
are probably dealing with another rather late date of authorship, which is confirmed 
again by the fact that various elements evocative of the Sharh al-fiqh al-akbar may be 
detected. 28 

1.4 Risala fi-ma la yajuz al-waqf ‘alayhi 

The case is somewhat different with the fourth work that is falsely attributed to 
al-Maturidi. It does not deal with issues of dogma, but instead with the qira’a, or proper 
recitation of the Qur’an. 29 The text is quite short and concentrates on a single theme. 
Its author’s main intention is to assert which Qur’anic verses it is forbidden to stop in 
the middle of ( al-waqf) while reading. The type of draconian penalties he threatens in 
the case of someone’s neglect of these rules are striking. He does not just hold the err¬ 
ing person’s prayer to be invalid as a result (fol. 4433 and elsewhere); he even believes 
that whoever breaks up the recitation at the wrong place becomes a disbeliever 
(fol. 44a3, 44a6 and elsewhere). 


25 On the manuscripts, cf. GAS, vol. 1,605. The work was available to me in the Gotha manu¬ 
script and in the edition by Yoriikan. 

26 Daiber has already collected the extensive evidence of this. Cf. his commentary on the 
Sharh al-fiqh al-akbar (Islamic Concept, 2iiff.), where at the end of each section the paral¬ 
lels between the two texts are given (e.g., ibid., 214,215,218,222 and elsewhere). 

27 Ed. Yoriikan from ms Feyzullah 2155. 

28 Cf. Tawhid, 3.6 ult. with Sharh 539; Tawhid 4-iyS. with Sharh 528ff.; Tawhid 5.2iff. with 
Sharh 574ff. 

29 On the manuscripts, cf. GAS, vol. 1, 606. My exposition is based on the ms Kopriilii in 705, 
fols. 44a-44b. 
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It seems absolutely ruled out that al-Maturidi would have said such things. It not 
only contradicts his general maxims, but particularly those on belief and sin. Most 
critical for him was that one turn to God with one’s heart; 30 this led him to the opinion 
that not even a grave sinner loses their belief. Thus, it could hardly be assumed that he 
viewed someone as a disbeliever because of a mistaken pause in the recitation of the 
Qur’an. This means, consequently, that the Risala fi-ma iayajuz al-waqf ‘alayhi cannot 
be an authentic work of our theologian either. 


2 Doubtful Texts 

Fawa’id 

The fifth text with which we must close our discussion poses a different case. It is not 
written in Arabic, but Persian. 31 This makes it immediately more interesting, because 
in al-Maturidi’s context the New Persian language had just developed. 32 In regard to 
the content, however, the text is anything but sensational, since no original themes 
are taken up there. It represents a conventional piece of popular ethical and edifica- 
tional literature ( andarz ) as can often be found in Iran. Some of the advice which the 
author gives us has a thoroughly religious character. The author tells us, for example, 
that it is worth having fear of God in one’s life, because tawhld. is our “capital.” 33 Other 
exhortations, however, are more profane and worldly, such as when it is pointed out 
that one should not undertake anything which will be detrimental to one’s own status 
and wealth. 34 

Such simplistic pieces of advice can hardly be reconciled with our image of 
al-Maturidi. They correspond neither to the thematization nor the formalistic standard 
that is otherwise characteristic for him. Nevertheless, it cannot be completely ruled out 


30 Tawhld, 373.9b 

31 Sezgin names two manuscripts for the text (gas, vol. 1,606). The ms Fatih 5426, fols. 235- 
240a was available to me, where the work is provided with the title Fawa'id. The same title 
is clearly used in the second manuscript from Bursa, as Afshar states in his edition ([Ps.-] 
Maturidi, Pandname, ed. Iraj Afshar, Farhang-iIran Zamln 9 (1961): 47.2). He certainly has 
other reasons for providing the edition with the supertitle Pandname ; he clearly intends 
to state which genre of literature the text belongs to. 

32 The text must actually be quite old, as is shown by certain reminiscences of Middle- 
Persian; cf. for example, fol. 235^3 fareshtah, which is imprecisely reproduced by Afshar 
in [Ps.-]Maturidi, Pandname, 48.3. 

33 Such pious exhortations are found especially in the first chapter of the work (fol. 
2 35h3~236a3 = [Ps.-] Maturidi, Pandname, 47-49), but also in the appendix, provided with 
the title Munajat (239 b ult.ff.; cf. [Ps.-]Maturidi, Pandname, 66, comments by Afshar). 

34 Cf. the beginning of the third chapter (236aigf. = [Ps.-]Maturidi, Pandname, 5i.6ff.). 
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that our theologian did at one point author a popular work or basic sermon. We do not 
possess any indication that proves the inauthenticity of the text with certainty. For this 
reason, we do not present it here among the pseudepigrapha, but instead as a doubt¬ 
ful text. At the same time, we may add that the work, even if authored by al-Maturidl, 
gives absolutely no indication of his theological views. 
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i53f-156,166,279b 
al-jama'a 83,87-89 

Jews 50b, 120,149,153b, 177,206,209,219, 
240,274 

Karramites 74b, 77b, 80, 83-88, 97,108,116, 
119,133. 149 ,153. 214. 261, 274, 278, 280, 290, 
302b, 305b, 309-311 

Kharijites 32b, 35, 47, 49, 51b, 67, 87,108,118, 
121,149,153,212-214,224,308-310; cf. also 
“Haruriya” and Ibadites 

“Mahaniya” 173 
Malikites 8 
Mamluks 3, 7, 9,12 
Mandaeans 151 

Manichaeans 149,151,161,167,171b, 176-178, 
208, 226, 245,260, 273 
Marcionites 149,167,172b, 176b, 208, 226 
Materialists cf. ashab al-hayula and “Dahriya” 
Maturidites 5,7b, 10,12b, 17,20,31,44,46, 

55,61,72,78,81,84,86,102,137,141,145, 

185,194,252,257,285,299,308,319-323- 
326b 

“Mujassima” 77 

Murji’ites 23-27, 32-34, 36, 49, 54, 78, 87, 89, 
91,96b, 104,106,108,119,121,135b, 142b, 150, 
154b, 162,165, 210, 213b, 308 
“Mushabbiha” 84, 86f., 150,154, 206, 274, 

289,293 

“Mutaqashshifa” 77 

Mu'tazilites 5,32b, 35,62,78,83,108,113b, 
121,136,138,149b, 154,156-166,172,177, 
179-181,186-190, 204-206, 208, 210-214, 
218-221, 227-229, 240b, 245, 247b, 250, 
257b, 260,262, 265, 267b, 274, 277b, 
282-285, 291-293,296-299,304b, 308-311, 
315 - 3 i 7 f- 320b, 323 
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Najjarites 164,274 

Naturalists (or Natural philosophers) cf. 

ashab at-taba’i' und “Taba’i'iya” 

Nestorians 153,175 

“Qadariya” 39, 66, 69, 83, 85, 87, 8gf., 93, 

106,108,112-114, u8,150,154, 210-212, 224b, 
302-304,306; cf. also ahl al-tafwid 
Qarmatians 170; cf. also Isma'ilis 

“Rawafid(a)” 87,89,93,108,156 

Sabians 149-151,176, 208 
Saffarids 98 

Samanids g8f., 125,129,134,144,170, igif., 311 
Seljuks 2 

Shafi'ites 2,7b, g8f., 135,155b 


Shfites 38,49,141,156,170,188; cf. also 
Imamites und Isma'IlIs 
Skeptics 177,207,226 
Sophists 149-151,156,163,176-178,207,222 
Stoics 271 

“Sumaniya” 149-152,156,163, 207 
Sunnites passim 

“Taba’i'iya” 258 
Tahirids 98 

Traditionists 106,119,135,156, 269, 297, 316, 
318; cf. also “Hashwiya” 

Zangids 2 

Zoroastrians 108,120,149,167,171,176-178, 
208, 2iif., 226 
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[’jl] ajal lifespan 116,143 
[’ kh dh] akkadka bi’i-nawasi to take by the 
forelocks 41 

[’ z 1] azai preeternity 286; 

azati preeternal (divine attributes) 28of. 
[’ s 1] asl pi. usui foundation, principle 5,133, 
i8if., 259,263,267k; material basis 168; 
principle (of Mu'tazilism) 218-220; usui 
al-din principles of religion 251 
[’ 1 h] ilah God 282; uluhtya divinity 192 
[’ 1 f] al-mu’allaf / al-mu’talif unified (the 
body, from two parts) 244; ta’iif 
unification 248 

[’ m m] imam al-a’lmma the guide of guides 
(Abu Hanlfa) 7; imam ahl al-ard the 
imam of the world’s inhabitants (Ka'bi 
according to the Mutazilites) 158 
[’ m r] amr command (of God) 69, 93,112; 
amir commander (of the faithful) 92, 

97,113; al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf wa’l-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar commanding the correct and 
forbidding the reprehensible 53k, 65, 

67. 92- 97 

[’ m n] Iman faith/belief 33, 35, 49, 65k, 

89,196, 214, 291; mu‘min haqqan truly a 
believer (without qualifications) 67; 
mu’min dail a believer who has gone 
astray 32,34 

[’ w 1] aia (the intellect as) instrument 
(God-given for the sake of 
knowledge) 299; aiat organs 
(of the body) 258; awwaliya 
beginninglessness 192 
[’ y] ayat signs (of God in the creation) 92, 
266; signs (of prophethood) 209 
[’ y n] “Where?" (as a question of God’s 
location) 68, 71, 206, 288-291, 294-296 
[b d ’] ibtida’ (the One as) principle (of 
numbers) 269 

[b d'] bid‘a innovation, heresy 33k, 111; 
tabdVto hereticize 9,11 \mubtadi‘ 
innovator, heretic 291; daiaia badTa 
amazing sign (in the creation) 263 
[b r ’] bara'a disassociation (from 
disbelievers) 52 

[b r d] buruda cold (as an elemental 
quality) 255 


[b s t] ai-arkan ai-basita the simple 
elements 246,253 

[b s r] basar seeing (as an attribute of God) 
285 

[b t n] batin hidden, inner meaning; opposite 
of zahir 121 

[b ‘ d] ab‘ad thaiatha three dimensions 246; 

taba’ud dispersal 234,254 
[b ‘ d] ab‘ad parts (from which a body is 
composed) 243,253 
[b q y] baqa‘ persistence (in belief) 120; 

perpetuity (without end) 235,262 
[b h m] ibham jt'l-ma'na vagueness of 
meaning 185 

[b y n] bayan clarification/ exposition 276 
[t b ‘] fa/>a'(action as a) consequence 
(of knowledge) 48 

[th b t] thabata Li- to apply to 249; thawabit 
the fixed stars 275; ithbat proof of 
existence 94 

[th n y] istithna’ qualification (of faith, by 
adding the expression “if God wills”) 70, 
96,105,111k, 155, 214, 310 
[j b r] jabr compulsion 38,259; jabbar 
omnipotent (God) 259; majbur 
compelled 258 

[j h d] juhiid denial (of the existence of 
God) 50 

[j r h] jariha pl.jawarih body parts 71,258 
[j z ’] juz’ part 275; ai-juz‘ aitadhi id 
yatajazza ’ atom 244k, 248; ajza ’ 
wa-ab‘ad parts (of which bodies are 
composed) 234,253 
[j z y] jizya headtax 24-26 
[j s m] jism pi. ajsam bodies 203,206, 

234, 244, 246, 248k, 252, 270, 278 ■jjismiya 
corporeality 192 
[j 11] jaiai might (of God) 275 
[j m '] jama'a community 67k, 83,87-89, 
111; ijtama‘a unification (of opposites 
in bodily substances) 259; mujtami' 
unified 242,244 

[j h d] ijtihad independent reasoning (in 
law) 141 

[j h 1] jahl ignorance (denied of God) 270; 
jahii ignorant (and sinful person, who is 
nevertheless a believer) 35 
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[j w d] jud generosity (of God) 285 
[j w z] bi'l-majdz metaphorically 114,117, 282 
[j w h r] jawhar pl.jawd.hir entity, substance 
(corresponding to the Greek ousia) 242, 
245,253k, 315; atom 244,248k, 252; 
body, corporeal entity (corresponding to 
’ayn) 245k, 258k, 299 
[h b b] hubb love (of God) 93 
[hj j] hujja argument, justification (for 
humans with God) 40,118; hujaj proofs 
(for the existence of God) 92,266; 
mahajja (correct) path, conduct 40 
[h d d] hadd pi. hudud limit 290, 293; hudud 
commands (of God) 65; mahdud limited 
(body) 246 

[h d th] hadatha originate temporally 234, 
256, 280; hadath temporal 
origination 235, 263; hadathlya 
temporality 192; muhdith Creator 263; 
muhdath created in time 249, 252, 258 
[h r r] harara heat (as an elemental 
quality) 255 

[h r s] harasa ‘ala to be keen on (sin) 41 
[h r k] haraka movement (opposite of 
stillness) 234,237 
[h s s] ‘ilm al-hiss knowledge by the 

senses 236k; mahsus perceivable by the 
senses 237,254 

[h s b] hisab reckoning (after death) 114k; 

al-hussab mathematicians 250 
[h s n] ihsan proper (human) behavior 65 
[h q q] haqq rights (of God towards 
man and vice versa) 71; property/ 
characteristic 234, 254; true/ 
correct 291k; haqlqa pi. haqa'iq 
essence (of a thing) 250k; bi'l-haqlqa 
in an actual sense 114,117,282; haqlqlya 
essentiality 192 

[h k m] hukm decree (of God) 41; ahkam 
legal rulings 63, 65; hikma wisdom (of 
God) 263, 270,296-300; hikam wisdom 
sayings 100; hakim wise (God) 296; 
al-hukama‘ the philosophers 149, 

223,301; hakim judge (referring to the 
intellect in regard to good and evil) 299; 
muhkam unambiguous (material from 
transmission) 210 
[h 11] halla to inhere in 258; mahall 
substrate 244,247,259 


[h w j] haja necessity 250; haja pi. hawa’ij 
need/dependency (of the creation) 234k 
(cf. muhtaj 290) 

[h w 1] hal state (unchanging in regard 
to God) 266,281; ahwal al-rububiya 
states (referring to God’s unique 
characteristics) 271 
[h y z] mutahayyiz that which occupies 
space 244; tahayyuz spatiality 261 
[h y y] hay at life 116; al-hayy al-natiq 
al-mayyit the rational mortal lifeform 
(definition of a human being) 254, 

300; al-hayyat living (beings) 299; 
al-hayawanat lifeforms 259 
[kh b r] akhbara inform (from God to 
humanity) 239; akhbar transmission 
(religious and profane) 232 
[kh dh 1] khadhala (and khidhlan) forsaking 
(by God of humans, when they will 
evil) 38, 41,112,118, 303 
[kh r'] ikhtara'a to create 242 
[kh s s] takhsls particularization (by 
God) 93 

[kh 1 f] khilaf difference (opposite of 

mithl) 267; khilajat differences (between 
theological schools) 8; taba’i'mukhtalifa 
wa-mutacLadda differing and opposing 
natures 234 (cf. 254) 

[kh 1 q] khalq the act of creation 211, 280, 
283, 302, 305; khdliqlya and khaliquqlya 
capacity to create 280; khaliq Creator 
234, 280k, 312; khaliq azall Eternal 
Creator 91,280; makhluq created 283; 
khuluq (unique) character trait (of the 
Prophet Muhammad) 116; makarim 
al-akhlaq noble characteristics of the 
prophets and angels 49; khilqa natural 
disposition, created nature 246; takhllq 
creating 90,93 

[kh 1 w] takhllya to allow to happen (by 
God) 41 

[kh y r] ikhtiyar free choice (by God) 93, 

202,204,284k; free choice (by 
humans) 111, 211, 305k 
[d b r] tadblr direction and providence (by 
God ok the creation) 270,272k, 298 
[d kh 1] mudakhala and tadakhul mutual 
penetration (of bodies, according to the 
theory of al-Nazzam) 243 
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[d r k] icLrak comprehend (in contrast to 
seeing) 205,293 

[d' w] da‘wa the (Isma'ill) mission 190 
[d 11] dalala and dala’il sign (of God in the 
creation) 263k; daiaiat al-shahid ‘ala 
al-gha’ib the inferrability of the unseen 
from the seen 266; daiaiat al- ‘aql the 
indication of the intellect 269; daiaiat 
al-istidlal bi’l-khalq indication of what may 
be known by inference through creation 
(via impressions of the senses) 269; ‘ilm 
al-istidlal knowledge through rational 
inference 237 

[d h r] dahr beginningless time 167 
[d y n] din religion (in the sense of faith, in 
contrast to religious duties and laws) 35, 
49, 63; religion (in the sense of personal 
relationship to God, in contrast to 
meticulous theological speculation) 250, 

253.316 

[dh w] dhat essence (of an existing 
thing) 94; essence (of God) 275; 
bi-dhatihi essentially, on account of one’s 
self (referring to God’s being powerful and 
knowledgeable) 117,282,286 
[r ’ y] bi'l-ra’y by personal opinion 121; 
ru'yalt Allah) the vision (of God in the 
hereafter), the visio beatifica 116,205, 
287, 290-293; mura'at ostentation 51 
[r b b] rubublya lordship 270k 
[r j ’] irja ’ pushing back (of judgment) 51; 

(equation with wuqiif) 155,165, 214, 224 
[r kh s] rukhsa concession (from God) 119 
[r z q] rizq provision 116,119,143 
[r sh d] irshad guidance 131, 322 
[r d y] radiya pleased (describing God) 69; 
rida approbation (by God) 69-71,93,112, 
115,279,281 

[r f c ] rif‘a high rank (of God, symbolized by 
oneness) 269 

[r k b] tarklb composition (of bodies) 248; 

murakkab composed 253 
[r k'] rak‘a and ruku' bending at the torso 
(in prayer) 82,120 
[r k n] rakina to base one’s self (on a 
teaching) 251; al-arkan al-baslta the 
simple elements (i.e., accidents or 
qualities as opposed to bodies) 246,253 
[r w d] irada will (of God) 41,204,212,285 


[r w y] riwaya chain of transmission 30k, 
44-46, 55,145 
[z h d] zahid ascetic 131 
[s b b] sabab pi. asbab corporeal means; 
istita'at al-asbab wa'I-ahwal capacity over 
(corporeal) means and conditions (as 
first capacity to act/ istita’a according to 
al-Maturidi) 306 
[s kht] sukht wrath (of God) 71 
[s d d] tasdld guidance 131,322 
[s r r] sarlr bed, throne (of God, according 
to Karramite interpretation of the word 
'arsh ) 294 

[s f 1] asfal low (in contrast to a'la) 288 
[s k n] sukun stillness (in contrast to 
movement) 234,256 
[s 1 f] al-salaf the pious forebears 6,322 
[s 1 m] salamat al-asbab soundness of 

(corporeal) means (as first capacity to act/ 
istita'a according to al-Maturidi) 306; 
tasllma greeting of peace (in prayer) 120; 
muslim Muslim (made equivalent with a 
believer/mu’mm) 35 

[s 11 n] sultan dominion (of God, symbolized 
by His oneness) 269, 275 
[s m '] sam' transmission (religious and 
profane) 203, 232, 269; hearing (as an 
attribute of God) 285 
[s n d] isnad chain of transmitters 43-46, 

55,72,88,129,146 

[s n n] sunna pi. sunan traditions (of the 
Prophet) 33k, 36, 48, 65, 88, 97, m 
[s m w] ahl al-sama ’ angels 35; fll-samd ’ 
in heaven (referring to God above us; 
according to the earlier Hanafites and the 
Karramites) 68,288-290 
[s m y] asma ’ names (of God) 204 
[sh b h] ashbah likenesses (not applicable to 
God) 275; tashblh likening (God 
to humans) 119, 205; mutashabih 
pi. mutashabihat equivocal expressions, 
verses (in the Qur’an) 94,106,119, 210, 
291, 293 

[sh r ‘] sharTa pi. shara’i' religious law 
(not an integral part of belief) 49, 

89; law (learning it as the greatest 
insight) 65; laws (consisting of 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
purification) 65 
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[sh r f] 'aql min jihat al-sharaf a noble 
intellect (unique to the Prophet 
Muhammad; according to al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandi) 116 

[sh r k] disbelief (cause for punishment with 
no exception) 50; ftard ai-skirk outside 
the domain of Islam 65 
[sh h d] shahida witness (by God) 35; 
shahada testimony (of God, made by 
angels and believers) 65,91,96,120; 
testimony (uncreated, in the Qur’an, 
spoken by humans, according al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandi) 113,311 
[sh h w] shahawat desires 254 
[sh y ’] sha’a will (by God) 279; mashVa 
the will (of God) 41, 69,93, inf., 302; 
shay" pi. ashya ’ thing, existent 71,90, 

94,202k, 206,275,278,286,293; (created) 
thing 234,244,246,312; shay’iya 
existence (according to al-Maturidi), 
thingness, being-a-thing (in the 
terminology of the Mutazilites) 192 
(with references to K. al-Tawhid) 

[s h h] sihha(t al-alat) soundness (of bodily 
organs; as first capacity to act/ istita'a 
acording to al-Maturidi) 306 
[s h b] sahib ( al-kitab ) author (of the 
book) 43,55 

[s d q] tasdiq affirmation (of revealed truth; 
an integral part of faith, carried out with 
the heart Iqalb) 35, 49, 89, m, 120, 214, 
309; ahl al-tasdiq believers 35 
[s r t] sirat bridge (over Hell) 115 
[s 1 h] al-aslah the best, optimum (which 
God always does, according to the 
Mu'tazilites) 205, 267, 297-299; istilah 
compromise (with another; ruled out in 
regard to an omnipotent God) 270 
[s n f] asnaf al-'ulum categories of 
knowledge 144 

[s w b] al-isaba hitting the mark (part of the 
discussion of God’s wisdom) 299 
[d d d] didd pi. addad opposition (between 
natures and thus in corporeal entities as 
well) 259; (God has no) opposite 275; 
al-istita'a li’l-diddayn the capacity to 
two contrary actions 66, 305; 
tadadda to be mutually opposed 242; 
taba’i'mukhtalifa wa-mutadadda (the 


world is composed of) varying and 
opposing natures 234; taba’i' mukhtalifa 
wa-wujuh mutadadda various natures 
and opposing aspects 254; al-qabil 
li’l-mutadaddat that which can take on 
contrary qualities (part of the definition 
of an atom according to Abu'l-Mu'in 
al-Nasafi) 249 

[d r r] darura (corporeal substances are 
subject to) compulsion 234; damn 
necessary (knowledge, as opposed to 
acquired/mu/rtasafi knowledge; according 
to al-Jubba’I) 229,232,237; al-hayyat 
wa’l-jawahir al-darra (God’s wisdom in) 
harmful life-forms and substances 2g8f. 
[d r b] idtirab striking together (of bodies to 
create heat) 256 

[d ‘ f] du/weakness (of creatures) 266 
[dll] mu’min dall a believer who has gone 
astray 32,34; dait astray 35 
[d m r] damlr pi. dama'ir hearts (probing 
them is left to God; a position of the 
Karramlya) 91 

[d y f] idafa attribution, association 305 
[t b ‘] tabTa pi. taba’i' natures (i.e. the 
elementary qualities such as heat, cold, 
moisture, and dryness, from which the 
material world is composed) 16, 94, 

210, 234, 238, 242, 253-260, 262, 270, 273, 
300; kana ai-‘aiam bi-aslihi mabniyan 
'aid taba’i’a mukhtalifatin wa-wujuhin 
mutadaddatin the world is (materially) 
made up of various natures and 
opposing aspects 254; taba’i'mukhtalifa 
wa-mutadadda varying and opposing 
natures 234; bi'l-tab' according to its 
nature, obligatorily 254k, 257, 285; tiba' 
natural disposition 210 
[t r q] tarlqanl two ways (by which divine 
wisdom is expressed) 299 
[t 1 b] talaba (God has no) request (of the 
people) 71 

[t n b] itnab long-winded talk 247 
[t w ‘] istita'a capacity (for human 
action) 63, 66, 84, 90, 93k, 118 (in 
assocation with quwwat al- 'amal) 227, 
303, 328; distinction between two 
capacities according to al-Maturidi: 

1) the capacity of means and states 
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(, istita'at ai-asbab wa’l-ahwal), identified 
with soundness ( saiama ) and health 
(sihha ) of the body and mind, and which 
the human must possess before the action 
(qabla al-fi'l) 2) the actual capacity to act 
(istita’at al-fi'l) which he only receives 
from God at the time of the act (ma'a 
al-fi'l) 211,306-308 
[t w q] tawwaqa (tatwiq) (God’s) giving 
(humans) the power to act (by planting 
in them a capacity; according to the 
Karramite conception) 93fi, 303 
[t w 1] tawil long (a dimension of bodies) 

244 

[t y n] tina (preexisting) material 169, 204 
[z h r] zahir apparent, outward, perceivable 
(meaning; opposite of batin) 121 
[‘ b d] ' ibada worship (of God) 47, 52 
[‘ b r] ' ibra pi. ' ibar (admonitory and 
instructive) sign/example (in the 
creation) 92,266 
[‘j z] 1 ajz weakness, inability (of the 

creation) 266; (ruled out in regard to 
God) 270 

[‘ d 1] W/justice (of God) 113,116,299; 

(as a theological leitmotif of Abu Hanlfa) 
33k, 36; (as the second principle of the 
Mu'tazila) 218 

[‘ d m] al-ma’dum the non-existent (in 
Mu'tazilite thought) 205, 274 
[‘ r j] mi'raj heavenly journey (of the 
Prophet) 114 

[‘ r sh] 'arsh throne (of God) 204, 287f., 294 
[‘ r d] ' arad pi. a'rad accident 236-238, 
242-246, 248, 250, 253,280; ' arad muhdath 
majbur an accident created in time which 
is compelled (as a definition of natures/ 
taba’i') 258; (two types of) accidents 
(according to al-Maturidi) 25gfi; i aradiya 
the quality of being an accident 192; 

' arid, wide (a dimension of bodies) 244 
[‘ r f] ma'rifa knowledge (in the heart as a 
component of belief) 49, 89,113,214; 
faVIfbestowing knowledge (by God) 113 
[‘ s y] 'asa to disobey 35; ma’siya pi. ma'asin 
sins 112 

[‘ 1 1] ta'tll negation (of God’s 
characteristics) 119,291 


[' t w] 'ata’ (belief as a) gift (from 
God) 113; 'ata’i (type of intellect) 
gifted (by God to the believers alone; 
according to the conception of al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandl) 116 

[‘ z m] 1 azama majesty (of God; symbolized 
through His oneness) 269, 275 
[‘ q 1] i aql intellect 203, 232, 254; (five types 
of) intellect (according to al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandi) 116; daiaiat at-’aqi 
indications of the intellect 269 
[' 11] ai-’iiia ai-uia (God as) the first cause 
241 

[' 1 q] ‘alaqa embryo 239 
[' 1 m] ‘alima know, recognize 292; 'ilm 
knowledge (of God) 204,279,282, 

285; knowledge (of humans) 48, 229; 
(transmitted human) knowledge 63, 

135; 1 ilm al-hiss knowledge by the 
senses 236k; 'ilm al-istidlal knowledge 
by inference (of the intellect) 237; 

'alim knowing (God) 279, 282; 'alam 
the (material) world 254; 'alam saghir 
microcosm (the human being) 254, 301 
[' 1 w] ‘uiuw elevation (of God) 275; 'ala 
(God is) on (the throne, but not above/ 
fawqa it) 119, 290; a'la (God may only be 
described with) highness 288 
[‘ m q] 'amlq deep (a dimension of bodies) 
244 

[‘ m 1] 'amila act, carry out an action 41, 94; 
'ama! deed(s do not belong to faith) 35, 
89; (can only be a consequence/fafia'of 
knowledge) 48 

[‘ n y] ma'nawl matter of content 9,11 
[' y n] 'ayn pi. a'yan bodily substance; 
concrete, created, entity 234k, 237k, 

242,245k, 249k, 252-254,270; al-a'yan 
al-murakkaba composed bodily 
substances (i.e. bodies) 246; 'ayn al-qalb 
the eye of the heart 291; 'iyan seeing (as 
pars pro toto for sense perception) 231 
[gh r z] gharaza (God has) planted (the 
capacity to act in human beings; 
according to Karramite doctrine) 94, 
304; gharlzi from natural disposition 
(referring to a type of intellect; according 
to al-Haklm al-Samarqandi) 116 
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[gh d b] ghadab anger (of God) 70,115, 279, 
281 

[gh 1 q] ighlaqfil-lafz obscurity in 
expression 185 

[gh n y] ghinan and ghana ’ autarchy, self 
sufficiency (possessed only by the 
pre-eternal) 234 
[gh y r] ghayrlya otherness, 
differentness 192 

[f ’] al-fia al-baghiya the aggressive group 
(referring to conflict between religious 
parties) f rjb.-, al-fia al-’adda the 
righteous group 68 
[f r d] fard religious obligation 251, 291; 
fara’id religious duties (do not belong 
directly to belief) 35, 49; (in contrast 
with superogatory works/nawo/// and sins/ 
ma’asin) 112 

[f r'] far’ pi. firu’branch, derivative (in 
contrast with principles/usu/) 5,133, 

181, 267 

[f s r] tafslr commentary of the Qur’an 
186-189,292; explanation, exegesis (of 
ambiguous verses is forbidden; according 
to al-Haklm al-Samarqandl) ug, 

291; (must be in accordance with the 
transmitted interpretations of the Prophet's 
Companions and scholars; also according 
to al-Haklm al-Samarqandl) 121 
[f t r] fitra (all humans possess belief as) 
natural disposition (in a Karramite 
context) 92 

[f d 1] fadl grace, beneficence (of God), 
excellence 41,113, n6f., 269,299; a 
“supplement” (given to the prophets 
in their reward of the next life, in 
comparison with other believers; 
from the teachings of al-Haklm 
al-Samarqandi) 49; fadd’ii merits (which 
humans can achieve in addition to their 
fulfillment of religious obligations) 93; 
afdal the maximum good (not applicable 
to God’s actions) 299 
[f ‘ 1] fi'l pi. af’al action (of God) 206,270, 
280; deed, action (by humans) 112,142, 
211, 303, 305, 312; qabia ai-fi’i (the human 
capacity to act) before the act 211,303, 
306; ma’a at-fi’i with the act 211,303,306, 
328 


[f q h] fiqh insight 63-65; 

jurisprudence 23,28, 31k, 43, 53, 73, 

75, 77, 85, 99k, 102,111,141,182 -,faqlh 
pl./u^a/za’jurisprudent 128,133,196 
[f h m] fahm pi. aflidm understanding, 
intellect 276 

[f w d] fawwada and tafwld (God’s) 

delegating (power to humans over their 
actions; a doctrine of the Qadarites/ 
Mu'tazilites) 38-40,66,90 
[f w q] fawqa (God is o n/’ala the throne, 
but not) above (it) 68,119,290; (God 
is) above (us in heaven; teaching of the 
Karramites) 289; (God has a hand, 
other than the hands of creation) above 
(them) 71 

[q b 1] qabila accept (accidents) 247; 
al-qabil li’l-mutadaddat cf. mutadaddat, 
qabia al-fi’l cf. fib, ahl al-qibla Muslims 
(and thus believers) 91 
[q d r] qadar determination, decree (of 
action by God) 39k, 65k, 71,90,93,112, 
212, 302; qudra power (of God) 90, 204, 
275,279,282,285,290; capacity (to act by 
humans; synonymous with istita’a) 211, 
306; qadir powerful (God) 279; taqdlr 
determination (used like qadar) 112 
[q d m] qidam pre-eternity 234; qadlm 
pre-eternal 114; qadlm da‘im without 
beginning or end 91; aqdam (according 
to al-PazdawI, al-Maturidi was) earlier 
(than al-Ash‘ari) 321 
[q r ’] qira'a Qur’an recitation 329 
[q r r] qarar stability (and stillness produce 
coldness) 256; iqrar affirmation (of 
revealed truth is an integral part of belief 
undertaken with the tongu e/lisan) 35, 
49,111,113, 309; (in the Karramite view 
is sufficient for the constitution of 
belief) 85k, 89,214 

[q d y] qada’ decision (of God) 90, 93,112, 
212,302; qadin judge 7-9,27,30,44,53k, 
73,100,129 

[q 1 b] qalb heart 89, 291, 309 
[q 1 d] taqlld (religion may not be based on) 
belief in authority 203,231; (leads to the 
emergence of false doctrines) 206 
[q h r] qahara (God has) subjugated (opposing 
natures such that they unite) 242 
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[q w t] qut provision 94 
[q w 1] qawl (belief is) speech (according to 
Karramite teachings) 89 
[q w m] qama bi- exist in/through 

(something) 244, 249, 251, 258, 275,290 
[q w y] quwwa capacity (by humans to act; 
according to Abu Hanifa) 38,41,303, 307 
(cf. istita'a and qudra) 

[q y s] qiyas analogy 49b, 52; inference 
of analogy (between the visible and 
unseen) 266 

[k b r] kibriya ’ glory (of God; symbolized by 
His oneness) 275 

[k dh b] bi’l-kadhib an untrue manner, 
deceptively 117,282; takdhlb denial (of 
God’s truth is disbelief) 50 
[k r m] karam magnanimity (of God) 285; 
karama pi. karamat miracle (of holy 
men) 116,131, 322; makarim al-akhlaq 
virtuous characteristics (of prophets and 
angels) 49 

[k s b] kasb earning (a livelihood) 119; 
aquiring (of actions) 211; muktasab 
acquired (knowledge; in contrast with 
necessary/ daruri knowledge according to 
al-Jubba’I) 229,232,237 
[k f r] kufr disbelief 50, 302; kufr al-ni'am 
(disbelief through) rejection of God’s 
blessing 53,67,302; takfir to declare a 
disbeliever 9 
[k 11] kuil totality 275 
[k 1 f] kaiiafa (God) places duty (on humans 
to perform correct actions, and gives 
them the capacity to do so) 42; kuiiifa 
(humans are) given reponsibility (for 
their actions) 118; takallufi (an intellect) 
sharpened by effort (according to 
al-Haklm al-Samarqandi) 116 
[k m n] kamin (a body) hidden (in another; 

according to al-Nazzam) 243 
[k n h] kunh true nature (of the 
creation) 263,298 

[k w n] al-kawn ba'da an Lamyakun existing 
after not existing 235; kawwana 
ii-tukawwana al-ashya'u ‘ala ma takunu 
(God has eternally) created so that 
things come to exist as they are 286; 
takwln creating (as an eternal attribute of 
God) 142,204,285-287,32if. 


[k y f ] bi-la kayfa without (being able to 
say) “how,” in an unknowable way 70b, 
205, 293; bi-la mithal wa-la kayfa without 
being able to say how and without 
clear comparison 116,291; kayfiya 
“howness” 206 
[1 z m] lazim necessary 292 
[1 s n] lisan language (bails when 

communicating about God) 276, 309 
[11 f] lutf (God’s) good will 270 
[1 f z] lafzl merely lexical, dealing with 
expression (i.e. not in regard to content/ 
ma’nawi) 9,11 

[1 q b] bi’l-laqab as a title (i.e., not truly) 282 
[ma] ma what (as a question about God’s 
essence) 206; ma'cya essence 263,315 
[m th 1] mithl likeness, equal 266b, 275; 
mithal cf. kayfa 

[m h n] mihna (humans are created for) 
testing 210 

[m d gh] mudgha fetus 239 
[m d y] amda (God) allows (good human 
actions) to occur 39, 41 
[m ‘] ma’a al-fi ‘1 cf. fi‘l 
[m 1 k] mulk dominion (of God) 279; 
malik ruling, a ruler (God) 279; amlaka 
(God) made (humans) possess their 
actions (in the view of the Qadarites/ 
Mu'tazilites) 93 

[m n c ] tamanu’ mutual incapacitation (of 
two assumed deities) 269,271-273 
[n b w] minjihat al-nubuwwa (an intellect) 
bound with prophethood (according to 
al-Hakim al-Samarqandi) 116 
[n s b] nasaba ascribing (actions to 

human agents; according to Karramite 
doctrine) 90; nisba a toponym 31, 44, 
81,130,140 

[n s s] nass (authoritative, revealed) text 51 
[n t f] nutfa sperm 239 
[n t q] mantiq logic 169 
[n z r] nazar rational inquiry 207, 231; nazlr 
similar 266 

[n f r] tanafur mutual repulsion (of natures/ 
taba’i ■) 234, 242, 254 

[n f s] nafs self 71; bi-nafsihi (God acts) on 
His own (without assistance) 286 
[nf‘] manfa'a pi. manaji' benefits 235, 247 
[n f q] nifaq hypocrisy 51 
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[n q d] naqada (the heretics have) negated 
(this God-given insight) 274 
[n k r] inkar rejection (of God is 
disbelief) 50 

[n h y] nihaya pi. nihayat (God’s goodness 
has no) end 299; limit (of a body) 246; 
ajza‘ mutanahiya limited parts 234; 
ghayr mutanahin infinite 234 
[n w ‘] naw'ani two types (of created 
things) 246; anwa’al-’ulum the 
categories of knowledge 144 
[n w y] nawa (human) intending (an 
action) 41; ncya intention 38 
[hast] hastlya existence 192 
[h w] huwiya being, existing 192, 206 
[h w y] hawan pi. ahwa‘ passions 254 
[h y 1] hayula primordial material 149,169 
[w t r] salat al-witr the odd-numbered 
prayer 120 

[w th q] mlthaq (primordial) covenant 
(between God and humans) 79, 86, 92 
[w j d] wujiid being, existence 192, 244; 

coming into existence 256 
[w j h] wajh face (of God) 86f .-,wujuh 
mutadadda opposing aspects (of 
bodies) 254; 'ala wujiili in various 
ways 293; jihat sides (of bodies) 246; 
aspects (of actions) 305 
[w h d] al-wahid one, the one 269, 273-275, 
278; the One (God) 268-277; tawlud 
monotheism passim; (whoever denies 
the prophethood of Muhammad is no 
adherent to true monotheism) 50; 
tawahhud singularity (of God) 275 
[w r'] warn' scrupulous observation (of 
religious duties) 135 


[w s f] sifa pi. sifat attribute (of God) 275, 
278-282; quality (in contrast with a body; 
identified with an accident/ ‘arad ) 246, 

248k 

[w d h] wadih (and awdah) (more) 
evident 267 

[w d'] wada’a (God) sets (things in 
place) 299 ■,wad r ukullishay’in 
mawdkahu putting everything in its 
(proper) place (as definition of God's 
wisdom) 299 

[w f q] tawfiq assistance (from God) 38, 41, 
ii2fi, 118,131, 303, 322 

[w q f] waqafa (and wuquf) to refrain from 
judgement 51,114; waqf to pause (during 
recitation of the Qur’an) 329; al-wuquf 
1 ala hudud al-shay‘ grasping the limits of 
a thing (as definition of comprehending/ 
idrak) 293 

[w q y] taqfya religious dissimulation 49 
[w 1 d] wallada (movement) brings forth 
(heat) 256 

[w 1 y] walaya assocation (with the 

believers) 52; wall pi. awliya‘ friend of 
God, saint 116,131 

[w h b] mawhiba pi. mawahib gifts of grace 
(from God) 131, 322 

[w h m] wahm pi. awham imagination (fails 
before God) 276; delusion 11,286 
[y s r] yaslr (a) slight (reckoning for those 
who commit minor sins) 114 
[y q n] yaqln certainty 49,120 
[y w m] yawm al-mlthaq the day of the 

(primordial) covenant (between God and 
humanity) 92 


